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No. 53. THURSDAY, JANUARY 3, 1754. 



To Mr, Fitz-Adam. 

There are very few employments which require 
a greater degree of care and circomspection than 
that of conducting a public paper. Double mean- 
ings are so much the delight of all conversations, 
that people seldom chuse to take things in their 
obvious sense ; but are putting words and sentences 
to the torture, to force confessions from them which 
their authors never meant, or if they had, would 
have deserved a whipping for. 

For this reason I take all the pains I can to be 
underftood but one way. And indeed, were I to 
publish nothing in these papers, but what I write 
myself, I should be very little apprehensive of 
double constructions. Bat, it seems, I have not 
l)eeti sufficiently guarded against the subtil ties of my 
correspondents. Am a N d a's letter in my last paper 
has been discovered to be a manifest design to re- 
move the lace-trade from Ludgate-hill to Duke's- 
court. Some people make no conscience of de- 
claring that I am the author of it myself, and that 

VOL. xxvii. B 
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I received a considerable bribe for writing it. Others 
are of opinion that it is the production of a very 
pretty journey-ifroman- in Duke's-court, who is 
entering into partnership with her mistress in the 
lace trade, and has taken this method to bring cus- 
tom to the shop. But whoever vs the writer of 
this letter, or whatever was the design of it, all 
people are agreed that the effect is certain ; it being 
very observable that the virtuous women have been 
seen, for this week p^t, to crowd to the lace- 
shops in Duke's-court, and that scarcely half a 
dozen of them have appeared upon Ludgate-hill 
since they were apprized by this paper that such a 
person as Amanda was known to be housed tliere. 

From at least half a dozen letters which I have 
received upon this occasion, I shall only publish the 
two following : 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

* Sir, 
* I beg to be informed if the letter signed Amanda 
in your last paper be reality or invention. If 
reality, please to tell me at which of the lace-shops 
the creature lives, that I may avoid the odious 
sight of her, and not be obliged to buy my laces of 
a milliner, Qr to murder my horses by driving them 
upon every trifling occasion to the other end of the 
town. 

^ I am. Sir, 

^ Your humble servimiy 

< Rebecca Blameless/ 
* Cheapside, Dec. ^gth, 1753. 
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* Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
* I beg that you will do me the justice to inform 
the public that I have not had a lying-in in my 
house, since I was brought to bed of my fourteenth 
child, which is fixe years ago next lady-day ; and 
that the young woman who has assisted me in the 
lace-trade for these last three months, is not called 
Amanda, but Lucretia. I am, 

* Your 'Oery humble servant^ 

* WinnefredBobbik/ 
* LuDGATK-HiLL, Dcc. 30fA, 1753. 

I wish with all my heart, that it was as easy for 
me to make amends for what has happened, as it 
is to vindicate myself from any interested design 
in the publication of Amanda's letter. It was 
sent to Mr. Dodsley's by the penny-post, written 
in a very pretty Italian hand, and will be shewn to 
as many of the curious as are desirous of see- 
ing it. 

I will not deny that I ought to have cancelled 
this letter; as I might reasonably have supposed 
that no lady who entertained a proper regard for 
her virtue, would be seen at a lace-shop upon Lud- 
gate-hill, while there was a bare possibility of her 
being served by Amanda. Indeed, to confess the 
truth, I have always been of opinion, that every 
young creature, who has been once convicted of 
making a slip, should be compelled to take upon 
her the occupation of street-walking all her life 
after. 

It is a maxim among the people called Quakers 
(and a very laudable one it is) not to suffer a con- 
victed and open knave to be one of their body. 
They have a particular ceremony, by which they 
^xpel him their community : and though he may 
continue io profess the opinions of Quakerism, they 
£2 
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look upon him to be no member of their church, and 
no otherwise a brother, than as every man is de- 
scended from one common father, 

I make no doubt but that the Quakers have copied 
this piece of policy from the ladies ; but as most 
copies are observed to fall short of the spirit of their 
originals, this industrious, prudent, and opulent set 
of people, will, I hope, excuse me, if I prefer a 
first and finished design to an imperfect imitation 
of it. 

* The Quakers have never, that I know of, excom- 
municated a member for one single failure; nor 
upon frequent repetitions of it have they so driven 
him from the commerce of mankind, as to makQ 
him desperate in vice, or to kill him with despair. 
How nobly severe are the ladies to the apostates 
from purity ! To be once frailj is for ever to be in- 
famous. A fall from virtue, however circumstanced, 
or however repented of, can admit of no extenu- 
ation. They look upon the offender and the offence 
with equal detestation ; and postpone business, nay, 
even pleasure itself, for the great duty of detraction, 
isind for consigning to perpetual infamy a sister who 
has dishonoured them. 

This settled and unalters^ble hatred of impurity 
cannot be sufficiently admired, if it be considered 
how delicately the bosoms which harbour it are 
formed, and how easy it is to move them to pity 
and compassion in all other instances : especially 
if we add to this consideration, its having force 
enough to tear up by the roots those sincere and 
tender friendships, which all handsome women, in 
a state of virtue, are so well koown to feel for one 
another. 

Nothing can so strongly convince me of the truth 
of these female friendships, as the arguments which 
^hallow and superficial naen have thought proper to 
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bring against them. They tell us that no handsome 
woman ever said a civil thing of one as* handsome 
as herself: but, on the contrary, that it is always 
the delight of both to lessen the beauty and to de- 
tract from the reputations of each other. 

Admitting the accusation to be true, how easy is 
it to see through the good-natured disguise of this 
behaviour ! These generous young creatures are so 
apprehensive for their companions, that they deny 
them beauty in order to secure them from the at- 
tempts of libertines. They know that the principal 
ornament of beauty is virtue; and that without 
both a lady is seldom in danger of an obstinate pur- 
suit : for which reason they very prudently deny her 
the possession of* either. The lady thus obliged, is 
doing in return the same agreeable service to her 
beautiful acquaintance ; and is wondering what the 
men can see in such trifling creatures to be even toler- 
ably civil to them. Thus under the appearance of 
ehvy and ill-nature, they maintain inviolable friend- 
ships, and live in a mutual intercourse of the kindest 
offices. Nay, to such a pitch of enthusiasm have 
these friendships been sometimes carried, that I 
have kno\yu a lady to be under no apprehensions for 
herself, though pursued by half the rakes in the 
town, who has absolutely fainted away at seeing one 
of these rakes only playing witli the fan of her 
handsome friend. 

The same discreet behaviour is observed by almost 
every lady in her affairs with a man. If she would 
express her approbation of him, the phrase is, 
• What a ridiculous animal !' When approbation is . 
grown into love, it is, * Lord, how I detest himT 
But when she rises to a solemn declaration of, * I'll 
die a thousand deaths rather than give him my con- 
sent,' we are then sure that the settlements are 
drawing, or that she has packed up her clothes, aad^ 
b3 
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intends leaping into his arms without any cereijnony 
whatsoever. 

There may possibly be cavillers at this behaviour 
of the ladies, as well as unbelievers in female friend- 
ship ; but I dare venture to affirm that every man 
will honour them for their extraordinary civilities 
and good-humour, to the seducers of their sex. 
Should a lady object to the company of such men, 
it would naturally be said that she suspected her own . 
virtue, and was conscious of carrying passions about 
her, which were in danger of being kindled into 
flames by every spark of temptation. And this is 
the obvious reason why the ladies are so particularly 
obliging to these gentlenien both in public and pri- 
vate.- Those gentle souls, indeed, who have the 
purity of their sex more at heart than the rest, 
may good-naturedly intend to make converts of 
their betrayers ; but I cannot help thinking that the 
meetings upon these occasions should be in the pre- 
sence i>f a third person : for men are sometimes so 
obstinate in their errors, and are able to defend 
them with so much sophistry, that for want of the 
interposition of this third person, a lady may be so 
puzzled as to become a convert to those very opi-» 
nions which she came on purpose to qonfute. 

It is very remarkable, that a lady so converted ia 
extremely apt, in her own mind, to compassionate 
. those deluded wretches, whom a little before she 
persecuted with so much rigour, Biit it is also to 
be remarked, that this softness in her nature is only 
tUe consequence of her depravity: for while a lady 
continues as she should be, it is impossible for her to . 
feel the least approaches of pjty for one who is other'* . 
wise, 
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Hoc novum est aucupium — 
PostrttHO imperavi egomet mhi 
Omnia assentarit Is qtuestus nunc est muho uherrltmt, 

TCR. 

That an essay on hearers has not been given, 
us by the writers of the lad age, is to be accounted 
for from the same reasons that the ancients have 
left us no treatise on tobacconifls or sugar-planters. 
The world is continually changing by the two great 
principles of revolution and discovery; as these 
produce novelty, they furnish the basis of ourspeai- 
lp,tions. 

The pride of our ancestors diftinguifhed them from 
the vulgar, by the dignity of taciturnity. If we 
consult old pictures, we fliall find (suitable to the 
dress of the times) the beard cut, and the features 
composed to that gravity and solemnity of aspect, 
which was to denote wisdom and importance. In 
that admirable play of Ben Jonson's, which, through 
tlie capacity and industry of its reviver, has lately so 
well entertained the town, I mean Every man in hU 
htmour^ a country squire sets up for high-breeding, 
by resolving to bo * proud, melancholy, and gentle- 
man-like.' In the man of birth or business, .si- 
irfENCE was the note of wisdom and distinction; and 
the haughty peeress then would no more vouchsafe 
to talk to her equals, than she will now to her in« 
feriors. 

In those times, when talking was the province only 
of the vulgar or hireling, fools and jesters were the. 
usual retainers in great families : but now, so total 
if the revolution^ voices are become a mere dru^i 
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and will fetch no money at all, except in the single 
instance of ap election. Riches, birth and honours, 
assert their privileges by the opposite quality to 
silence; insomuch, that many of the great estates 
and mansion-houses in this kingdom seem at present 
to be held by the tenure of perpetual talkiko. 
Fools and jesters must be useless in families, where 
the master is no more ashamed of exposing his wit at 
his table to his guests and servants, than his drunken- 
ness to his constituents. This revolution has ob- 
tained so generally all over Europe, that at this day 
a little dwarf of tlie king of Poland, who creeps out 
after dinner from under the trees of the dessert, and 
utters impertinences to every man at table, is talked 
of at otlier courts as a singularity. 

Happy was it for the poor talkers of those days 
that so great a revolution was brought about by de- 
grees; for though I can conceive it easy enough to 
thm the writers at Constantinople into printers, and' 
believe it possible to make a chimney-sweeper a' 
liiiller, a tallow-chandler a perfumer, a gamester a 
politician, a fine-lady a stock-jobber, or a blockhead' 
a connoisseur, I can have no idea of so strange a 
metamorphosis as that of a talker into a hearer. 
That HEARERS, however, have arisen in later times 
to answer in some degree the demand for them, is 
apparent from the numbers of them which are to be 
found in most families, under the various denomi- 
nations of cousin, humble-companion, chaplain, led- 
captain, toad-eater, &c. But though each of tliese 
characters frequently officiates in the post of h e a re r, 
it will be a great mistake if a hearer should imagine 
he may ever interfere in any of their departments* 
When the toad-eater opens in praise of musty veni- 
son, or a greasy ragout ; when the led-captain and 
chaplain conmiend prickt-wine, or any other liquors, 
8«ch asthe French callCAfl5«e-cP«m, the hyarert 
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inust submit to be poisoned in silence. When 
the cousin is appealed to for the length of a fox- 
chace, and out-lies his patron ; when the squire of 
the fens declares he has no dirt near liis house, and 
the cousin swears it is a hard gravel for five miles 
round; or when the hill improver asserts that he 
never saw his turf burn before, and turning short, 
says, * Did You, cousin ?' In such cases as these. the 
answers may give a dangerous example : forif ara^v 
whelp of a hearer should happen to give his 
tongue, he will be rated and corrected like a puppy.' 

The great duty therefore of this office is silence; 
and I could prove the high antiquity of it by the 
Tyro's of the Pythagorean school, and the ancient 
worship of Harpocrates, the tutelary deity of this 
sect. Pythagoras bequeathed to his scholars that 
celebrated rule, which has never yet been rightly 
understood, * Worship, or rather, study the echo ;' 
evidently intending thereby to inculcate, that hear- 
iERS should observe that an echo never puts in a. 
word till the speaker comes to a pause. A great; 
and comprehensive lesson ! but being, perhaps, too 
concise for the instruction of vulgar minds, jt may 
be necessary to descend more minutely into parti* 
cular hints and cautions. 

A HEARER must not be drowsy: for nothing per- 
plexes a TALKER like the accident of sleep in the 
midst of his harangue : and I have known a French 
TALKER rise up and hold open the eye-lids of a 
Dutch HEARER with his finger and thumb. 

He must not squint: for no lover is so jealous as 
^ true TALKER, who will be perpetually watching 
the motion of the eyes, and always suspecting that 
the attention is directed to that side of the room to 
which they points 

A HEARER must not be a seer of sights: he must 
l^i^ a hare pass as (juietly as ^ ox ; and never iA*, 
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terrupt narration, by crying out at sight of a high- 
wayman or a mad-dog. An acquaintance of mine, 
who hved with a maiden aunt, lost a good legacy by 
the ill-timed arrival ofa coach and six, which he first 
discovered at the end of the avenue, and announced 
as a most acceptable hearing to the pride of the fa- 
mily : but it happened unluckily to be at the very 
time that the lady of the house was relating the 
critical moment of her life, when she was in the 
greatest danger of breaking her vow of celibacy. 

A HEARER must not have a weak head : for though 
ihe TALKER may like he should drink with him, he 
does not choose he should fall under the table till 
J&imself is speechless. 

He must not be a news-monger: because times 
past have already furnished the head of his patrori 
with all the ideas he chuses it should be stored 
%yith. 

Lastly, and principally, a hearer must not be eC 
'^rit. I remember one of this profession being told 
fey a gentleman, who to do him justice was a very 
good seaman, that he had rode from Portsmouth to 
London in four hours, aiked, * if it was by Shrews- 
bury clock ?' It happened the person so interro- 
gated had not read Shakspeare: which was the only 
I'eason I could assign why the adventurous querist was 
not immediately sent aboard the Stygian tender. 

But here we must observe that silence, in the 
opinion of a talker, is not merely a suppression 
of the action of the tongue; it is also necessary that 
every muscle of the face and member of the body 
should receive its motion from no other sensation 
than that which the talker communicates through 
the ear: 

A HEARER therefore must not have the fidgets: 
he must not start if he hears a door clap, a gun go 
off, or a cry of murder. IJe must not snuff with his 
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nostrils if he smell fire; because, though he should 
save the house by it, he will be as ill rewarded as 
Cassandra for her endeavours to prevent the flames 
of Troy, or Gulliver for extinguishing those of Lilli- 
put. 

There are many more hints which I should be de- 
sirous of communicating for the benefit of begin- 
ners, if I was not afraid of making my paper too 
long to be properly read and considered within the 
Gooipass of a week, in which the greatest part of every 
morning is neceaearily dedicated to mercers^ milli- 
ners, hair-^cutters, voters, levees, lotteries, lounges, 
&c. I ^all therefore say a word or two to the 
TAI.KEB8, and hasten to a conclusion. 

And here it would be very impertinent, and going 
much out of the way, were I to interfere in the just 
rights which these gentlemen have over their own 
oScers and domestics. I would only recommend 
to them, when they come into other company, to 
consider that it is expected the talk of the day 
should be proportioned among them in degrees, ac- 
cording to the acres they severally possess, or the 
number of stars annexed to their names in the list 
printed from the public funds: that heahivg is an 
involuntary tribute, which is paid, like other taxes, 
with a reluctance increasing in proportion to the 
riehes of the person taxed : that it is a false argu- 
ipent for a talker to say to a jaded audience he 
will tell a story that is true, great, or excellent ; 
for when a man has eat of the first and second 
course till he is full to the throat, you tempt him 
in vain at the third, by assuruig him the plate you 
offer is one of the best entrmneU Le Gbakoe ever 
made. 
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"Extinclui amabitur, HoR* 



To Mr. Fitz-AdaM, 
Sir, 

I AM one of those benevolent persons, who hav- 
ing no land of their own, and not being free of any 
one corporation, like true citizens of the world, 
turn all their thoughts to the good of the public, 
and are known by the general name of projectors. 
All the good I ever did or thought of, was for the' 
public. My sole anxiety has been for the security, 
health, revenue and credit of the public : nor did I 
ever think of paying any debts in my whole life, 
except those of the public. This public spirit, you* 
already suppose, has been most amply rewarded ; 
and perhaps suspect that I am going to trouble yoU' 
with an ostentatious boast of the public money I 
have touched ; or that I am devising some artfol 
evasion of an inquiry into the method by which !• 
amassed it. On the contrary, I must assure you 
that I have carried annually the fruits^of twelve 
months deep thought to the treasury, pay-office, 
and victualling-office, without having brought from- 
anyone of those places the least return of treasure, 
pay or victuals. At the admiralty the porters can- 
read the longitude in my night-gown, as plainly as 
if the plaid was worked into the letters of that* 
word. And I have had the mortification to see a 
man with the dullest project in the wprld admitted^ 
to the board, witli no other preference thaa tliat: 
of being a stranger, while I have been kept shiver- . 
ing in the court. 
After this short history of myself; it is time I 
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sho^Ad communicate the project I have to propose 
for your particular consideration, . 

My proposal is, that a new office be erected inl 
this 'metropolis, and called the extinguishing 
OFFICE. In explaining the nature of this office, 
1 shall endeavour to convince you of its extraordi- 
nary utility : and that the scope and intent of it 
may be perfectly understood, I b^ leave to be in-^ 
dulged in making a few philosophical remarks. 

There is no observation more just or common in 
experience, than that every thing excellent in na- 
ture or art, has a certain fixed poiiit of perfection, 
proper to itself, which it cannot transgress without 
losing much of its beauty, or acquiring sotne ble- 
mish. 

The period whicli time puts to all mortal things, 
is brought about by an imperceptible decay : and 
whatever is once past the^crisis of maturity, affords 
only the melancholy prospect of being impaired 
hourly, and of advancing through the degrees of 
aggravated deformity to its dissolution-. 

We inconsiderately bewail a great man^ whom 
death has taken off, as we say, in the bloom of his 
glory ; and yet coi^ess it would have been happier 
for Priam, Hannibal, Pompey and the duke of 
Marlborough, if fate had put an earlier period to 
their lives. 

Instead of quoting a multitude of Latin verses, I 
refer you to that part of the tenth satire of Juvenal, 
which treats of longevity : but I must desire particu- 
larly to remind you of the following passage r 

Frovidd Pon^eio dtdcrat Campama febres 
Opiandai.'---'^ 

It is to a mature reflection on the sense of this pas- 
sage that I owe the greatest thought which ever 
entered the brain of a projector : and I doubt not, 
if. I^ould once establish the office in queatioo, of 
VOL. xxvii* C 
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being able to strike out from thiis hint a certiua 
method of practice that would be as beneficial to 
mankind, as it would be new and extrex>rdiaary« 

It has been the usual custom, when old Generalf 
have worn out their bodies by the toils of many 
glorious campaigns, Beauties their complexions bj 
tlie fatigues of exhibiting their persons, or Patriots 
their constitutions by the heat of the house, to send 
them to some purer air abroad, or to Kensington 
Gravel^pits at home: but as there is nothing so 
justly to be dreaded as the chance of surviving 
good fame, I am for sending all such persons in the 
zenith of their glory to the fens in Essex. 

As it is with man himself, so likewise shall we 
find it with every thing that proceeds from him. 
His plans are great, just and noble ; worthy the 
divine image he bears. His progression and exe* 
cution, to a certain pointy answerable to his designs ; 
but beyond it, all is weakness, deformity and di&« 
grace. To be assured of this point, it is as ne* 
cessary to consult another, as the sick man his 
physician to know the crisis of his distemper : but 
whom to apply to, is the important question. A 
friend is of all men living the most unfit, because 
jgood counsel and sincere advice are known to pro^ 
duce an immediate dissolution of all social con- 
nexions. The necessity of a new office is there* 
Sore evident J which office I propose shall be 
hereafter executed by commission, but first (l^ 
way of trial) by a single person, invested with pro- 
per powers, and universally acknowledged by the 
»tile and title of swo&n extinguisher. To ex* 
plain the functions of this person, I shall relate to 
you the accident which furnished the first lunt for 
what I am now offering to your perusal. 

Whenever I have been so happy as to be master 
of A eandle, I have observed that though it has 
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"burnt with great brightness to a certain point, yet 
the moment that the flame has reached diat point, 
it has become less and less bright, rising and falling 
with great inequalities, till at last it has expired in 
ft most intolerable stink. In other families, where 
poverty is not the directress, the candle lives and 
dies without leaving any ill odour behind it ; and 
this by the well-timed application of a machine 
called an extinguisher. 

It is the use of this machine that I am desirous 
of extending : and what confirmed me in the pro- 
ject was* my happening one Sunday to drop into a 
church, where the top of the pulpit was a deep con-- 
cave, not very unlike the implement above-men- 
tioned. The sermon, which had begun and pro- 
ceeded in a regular uniform tenor, grew towards 
the latter end extremely different ; now lofty, now 

low, now flashy, now dark In short, the preacher* 

and his canopy brought so strongly t6 my mind the? 
expiring candle and its extinguisher, that t 
longed to have the power of properly applying the 
one to the other; and from that moment conceived 
a project of suspending hollow cones of tin, brass 
Or wood, over the heads of all public speakers^ with' 
lines and pullies to lower them occasionally. 

I carried this project to a certain great man, who 
Was pleased to reject it ; telling me of several de- 
"^ces which might answer the purpose better ; and* 
instancing, among many other practices, that of the 
Robin Hood society, where the president performa. 
the office of an extinguisher by a single stroke 
df a hammer. In short, the arguments of thia 
great man prevailed with me to lay aiside my first 
scheme, but furnished me at the same time with 
Ixints for a more extensive one. 

At the playhouse the curtain is not only always' 
Itedy^ but capable of extin^guisiiing at onceatf 
c2 
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the persons of the drama. How many new tra- 
gedies might be saved for the future, if the curtain 
Was to drop by authority as soon as the hero was 
dead ! or how happily might the languid, pale and 
putrid flames of a whole fifth act be extinguisued 
by the establishment of such an office. 

In applying it to epic poetry, I could not but feli- 
citate the author of the Iliad. The extinguisher 

of the ^neid deserves the highest encomiums 

Happy Virgil ! but O wretched Milton ! more un- 
happy in the blindness of .thy comqientators, than 
ip thy own ! who, to thy eternal disgrace, would 
preserve thy two concluding lines, with the same 
superstition with which the Gebers venerate the 
snuff of a candle, and cry out sacrilege if you offer 
to extinguish it. 

I perceive I shall want room to explain my me- 
thod of EXTINGUISHING Talkers in private com- 
panies ; but that I may not appear to you like those 
quacks who boast of more than they can perform, 
let me convince you that the attempt is not im- 
practicable, by reminding you of Appelles, who 
standing behind one of his pictures, listened with 
great patience while a shoemaker was commending 
tlie foot ; but the moment the mechanic was passing 
on to the leg, stept from his hiding-place, and ex- 
tinguish ed him at once with the famous proverb 
in use at this day, * The shoemaker must not go be-, 
yond his last/ 

But whenever this ofBce is put into commission, 
I propose, for this last-mentioned branch, to take . 
in a proper number of ladies; I mean such as dress 
in the height of the mode ; who being equipped with 
ftoops in the utmost extent of the fashion, are al- 
ways provided with an extinguisher ready for 
immediate use. By the application of this machine 
t^ the abov^-meationed purpose, I shall have tbe^ 
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farther satisfaction of vindicating the ladies from 
the unjust imputation of bearing about them any 
thing useless. And as the Chinese knew gunpowder, 
the ancients the load-stone, and the modems electri- 
city, many years before they were applied to the be- 
nefit of mankind^ it will not'appear strange if a noble 
use be at length found for the hoop, which has, to be 
sore, till now, afforded mere matter of speculation. 
I NOW EXTINGUISH myself, and am, sir, 

Your moit humble servant, 

A.B. 

P* S» If the above project meets with your ap- 
probation, I shall venture to communicate another 
of a nature not very unlike the foregoing, and in 
yhich the public is at least equally interested. 

Galenical medicines, from the quantity with 
whidi the patient was to be drenched, have excited 
of late years so universal a loathing, that the faculty 
must have lost all their practice, if they had not 
hit upon the method of oontracting the whole force 
and spirit of their prescriptions into one chymical 

DROP or PILL. 

From this hint I would propose to erect a kbw 
ca AMBER, with powers to abridge all cuts and 
sciences, history, poetry, oratory, essi^s, &c. into 
the substance of a maxim, apothegm, spirit of his- 
tory^ orepigram. And as a proof of the practicability 
of this proj^t, I will make yourself the judge, whe- 
tiier your last paper on hearers may not be fully 
oomftized in the following four lines: 

Out sires kept a Fool, a poor btre/ingfir state, 

To eniive* dulipridi voitb lis jesting andprtae : 

Bui fashion eaprkmtly changing its ritk, 

Ntwmy ^OAO it tbi wiT> WibfiHSAmsn^lli r^f.» 



f^ 
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' No. 56. THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 1754- 



Porr€3ojuguh biJioriaSf captlvui ut audit. Hor; 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

Caer Caradock, /fl«. l6, 1754. 
Sir, 

I otJR paper upon hearers gave me that plea- 
sure which a series of truths must always afford, to 
him who can witness for every one of them. 

I was born and brought up in the principality of 
Wales, which from time immemorial must have been 
productive of the most thorough-bred, seasoned and 
stanch hearbrs, since every gentleman of that 
country holds and aflerts his right to be a talker 
by privilege of birth. I would not have you con- 
dude from what I have said above, that I am not as 
good a gentleman as the best (I mean of as good a 
family) though poverty and ill-fortune have doomed 
me to be forever a hearer. 
- I was left an orphan in my earliest years ; but I 
aim not going to trouble you with the many misfor- 
tunes which constantly attended me to the age of 
forty ; at which time I was a schoolmaster without 
boys to teach, or bread to eat. At this period of 
my life I was advised by the parson of our parish to 
go and. enter myself in some large and wealthy family 
to be an uncle ; which is a known and coainon 
term in Wales, of like signification with hearer in 
England ; the duties and requisite qualifications be- 
ing nearly the same, as will appear from the follow- 
ing short' ins truciions given me by my advisef ; viz. 
never to open my lips, except for the well-timed ut- 
terance of indeed I—Jiirprying ! — prodigious! — mqfi 
amazing I But these only to be used at the proper 
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intervals of the t a lker*s fetching his breath, congh-t 
ing, or at other pauses ; and the length of the ad- 
miration to be always adapted to, and particularly 
never to exceed the aforesaid intervals. 

But in order to explain the method he took to 
qualify me still farther, and inure me to patience, I 
must give you a short history of this worthy parson.. 
He was truly, what he was called, a good sort of a. 
man; if charily, friendship and good-humour can 
entitle a man to that character. I must not conceal: 
the meannieij^s of his education, in which he discover- 
ed, however, as great a genius as could possibly arise- 
out of a stable and a kennel. He was a Uioroiugh 
sportsman, and so good a ^hot, that the late squire 
took a fancy to him, made him his constant com* 
panion,ahd gave him the living. But that he might 
not be lost in study and sermon-making, he con- 
trived to niarry him to the daughter of the late in- 
cumbent, who had been taught by her father latin 
and metaphysics, and exercised from twelve years 
old to forty in making themes and sermons. As. she 
was by nature meagre and deformed, by constitution, 
fretful and complaining, by education conceited ^4> 
disputatious, by study pale and blear-eyed, and by 
habit talkative and loud, the friendship of the good 
parson suggested her as the fittest person in the wqrld. 
to exercise my patience for a few months, and inure, 
me to the discipline of my future function. In this, 
station I made a vast progress in a little time; for I: 
not only heard above a thousand sermons, but, the 
strict observance of my vow of attention having j 
made me a favourite, I was complained to whenever t 
any thing went amiss in tlie family, and often scold- * 
ed at for the hufband, whose-oflice grew into a sine- " 
cure : insomuch, that if I had not known the sincerity . 
and- uprightness of his heart, I should have suspected; 
him. of bringing me jnto. his house to supply for feim,. 
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all those duties which he wanted to he eased of. 
But he had no such interested views ;, for as soon as: 
he found his help-mate had transfused into me a( 
necessary portion of patience and long-suffering, he 
recommended me to my fortune, giving me, gene- 
rous man ! a coat and wig, which formerly himself^ 
and before him the squire, had worn for many year» 
upon extraordinary days. Having thus equipt me, 
he resumes the duties of his family, where he of- 
ficiates to this day, with true christian resignation. 

My first reception was at the house of a gentle- 
man, who in the early part of his life had followed' 
the study of botany. Nature and truth are so pleas- 
ing to the mind of man, that they never satiate, 
^las! he happened one day to taste, by mistake, a- 
root that had been sent him from the Indies : it 
was a most subtle poison, to which bis experience 
in British simples knew no antidote. Immediate- 
ly upon his death, a neighbouring gentleman who* 
had his eye upon me some time, sent me an invita- 
tion. His discourse was upon hufbandry; and as 
he never deceived me in any thihg but where he de- 
ceived himself, I heard Him ako with pleasure. 

These were therefore my halcyon days, on which 
I always reflect with regret and tears. How diffe- 
neut were the succeeding- ones, in which I have 
listened to the tales of old maids running over an 
ctadless list of lovers they never had ; of old beaus 
i*ho boasted of favours from ladies they never saw; 
of senators who narrated the eloquence they never 
spoke ! giving me such a disgust and nausea to lies, 
that at length my ears which were at that time much 
too quick for my office, grew unable to bear them. 
But prudently considering that I must either hear or 
Starve, I invented the following expedient for quali,- 
fying a lie. While I assented by some gesticulation, 
or iaotioa of the h^ad, eyes^ or muscles of the fac^, 
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I resolved to have in reserve some inward expres- 
sion of dissent. Of these I liad various ; but for 
the isake of brevity, I shall only trouble you with 
one. 

A younger brother, who had served abroad all his 
life, as he would frequently tell us, and who came 
unexpectedly to the estate and castle where he found 
me with a good character, took so kindly to me that 
he seemed to desire no other companion ; and as a 
pro6f of it, never sent to invite or add to our com- 
pany any one of the numerous friends he so often 
talked of, of great rank, bravery and honour, who 
would have gone to the end of the world to have 
served him. I could have loved him too, but for 
one fault. He would lie without measure or dis- 
guise. His usual exaggeration was — and more^ A» 
thus, * At the siege of Monticelli,' (a towp in Italy, 
as he told us) * I received in several parts of my body 
three and twenty shot, and tnore. At the battle of 
Caratha (in Turkey) I rode to death eighteen horses, 
and more. With* Ix)damio, the Bavarian general, I 
drank hand to fist, six dozen of hock, and more,' 
Upon all such occasions I inwardly anticipated him, 
by substituting in the place of his kst two words, thQ, 
two following — or lefs. But it so happened one un- 
fortunate evening, as he was in the midst of the 
sharpest engagement ever heard of, in which with 
his single broad-sword he had killed five hundred^. 
and more, that I kept my time more precisely than, 
silence : for unhappily the qualifying or lefs, which 
should have been tacitly swallowed for the quieting 
my own spirit, was so audibly articulated to the in- 
flaming of his, that the moment he heard subjoined 
to his five hundred — or lefs^ th^ fury of his resent- 
ment descended on my ear with a violent blow of 
his fist. By this slip of my tongue I lost miy post in 
t|>at family, and the Jiearing of my left ear. 
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The consequences of this accident gave me great 
apprehensions for a considerable time: for the 
sUghtest cold affecting the other ear, I was frequently 
rebuked for misplacing my marks of approbation. 
But I soon discovered that it was no real misfor- 
tune ; for experience convinced me, that absolute 
silence was of greater estimation than the best- 
timed syllable of interruption. It is to this ex- 
|>erience that I shall refer you, after having re- 
counted the last memorable adventure of my un- 
fortunate history. 

The last family that received me was so numeroui* 
in relations and visitors, that I found I should be 
very little regarded when I had worn off the cha- 
racter of stranger; though as such, I was as earnestly 
applied to as any high court of appeals. For as the 
force of liquor co-operated with the force of blood, 
they one and all addressed themselves to me to settle 
the antiquity of their families ; vociferating at one 
and the same time above a score of genealogies. This* 
was a harder service than any I had ever been used 
to ; and the whole weight of the clamour falling on 
my only surviving ear, unhappily overpowered it, 
and I became from that instant totally deaf. 

Had this accident happened a few years soonei^ 
it would have driven me to despair : but my ex- 
perience, assuring me that I am now much better 
qualified tlian ever, gives me an expectation of 
making my fortune : I therefore apply to you to re- 
commend me for a HEARER in a country where 
there is better encouragement, and where I doubt 
not of giving satisfaction. 

I shall not trouble you with enumerating the ad- 
vantages attending a deaf hearer: it will b^ 
enough for me to say, that as such, I am no longer 
subject to the danger of an irresistible smile : nor 
will my squeamish dislike to lies bring* me again- 
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into disgrace. I slmll now be exempt from the 
many mislortuDCs wliich my ungovernable eai s have 
formerly led me into. What reproving looks have 
I had for turning ray eyes when I have heard a bird 
Ay against the window, or the dog and cat quarrel- 
ling in a corner of the room ! How have I been re« 
primanded, when detected in dividing my attention 
between the stories of my patron, and the brawU 
of his family ! ' What had I to do with the quarrels 
of his family V- I own the reproof was just ; but I 
iippeal to you, whether any man who has his ears, 
can restrain them, when a quarrel is to be heard 
from making it the chief object of his attention ? 

To conclude. If you observe a talker in a 
large company, you never see him examining th^ 
state of a man's ear : his whole observation is upon 
the eye; and if he meet with the wandering or tlie 
vacant eye, he turns away, and instantly addresses 
himself to another. My eyes were always good ; 
hut as it is notorious that the privation of some 
parts add strength and perfection to others, I may 
boast that, since the loss of my ears, I found my 
eyes (which are confessedly the principal organs of 
attention) so strong, quick, and vigilant, that I can 
without vanity offer myself for as good a hearzk 
ts any in England. 

YourSf &c. 



No, 57. THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1754. 



Of all the passions of the human mind, there is 
not one that we allow so much indulgence, to as 
CONTEMPT. But to determine who are the proper 
objects of that passion, may possibly require a 
greater degree of sagacity and penetration than moiji 
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men are masters of* Whoever conforms to the opi- 
nion of the world, will often be deceived; and who- 
ever contradicts the opinion of the world, which I 
am now about to do, will as often be despised. But 
it is the duty of a public writer to oppose popular 
errors ; a duty which I imposed upon myself at the 
commencement of" this work, and which I shall be 
ready to perform, as often as I see occasion. 

It is not my present intention to treat of indi- 
viduals, and the contempt they are apt to entertain 
for one another : my design is an extensi\ e one ; 
it is to rescue no less than three large bodies of men 
from the undeserved contempt of almost all the 
good people of England, and to recommend them 
to the said good people for their pity and compassion. 
The three large bodies I am speaking of, and which, 
collectively considered, nmke up at least a fourth 
part of his Majesty's subjects, are Parsons, Au- 
thors, and Cuckolds, I shall consider each of 
these classes in the order in which it stands, begin- 
ning with the Parson, as the most respectable of 
the three. 

And tliough there is no denying that this pro<> 
fession took its rise from so exploded a thing as re* 
ligion, the belief of which I do not intend to incul- 
cate, having conceived an opinion that thene my 
lucubrations have admission into families too polite 
for such concernments ; yet I have hopes of shew- 
ing to the satisfaction of my readei%, that a Par- 
son is not absolutely so contemptible- a character 
as is generally imagined. 

I know it lias been urged in his favour, that though 
Unfortunately brought up to the trade of religion, 
he entertains higher notions in private, and neither 
believies nor practises what by his function he is 
obliged to teach. But allowing this defence to be 
a partial one^ and that a Parson is really and to 
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all intents ahd purposes a believer, I do not admit, 
even in this case, that he deserves all the contempt 
that people are inclined to throw upon him ; espe- 
cially if the extreme narrowness of his education be 
duly enquired into. 

Wliile the sons of great persons are indulged by 
tutors and their mothers maids at home, the in- 
tended PARDON is confined closely to school; from 
whence he has the misfortune to be sent directly to 
college, where he continues, perhaps, half a score 
years, drudging at his courses, and where, for want 
of money, he may exclaim yrith Milton, that 
Ever^dufing bark 
Surrounds b'lm: from /Atf chbaif ai. WATS of men 
Cut of ; and far the BOOK of XHowLXDomJair, 
PresMted.witb an univirsal blank. 

Which is as much as to say, that he is totally in the 
PAKK as to what is doing abroad, and that while 
other men are going on in the chearful ways of 
wenching, drinking, and gaming, and improving 
their minds by Mr. Hoyle's book of knowledge, 
the whole world is a blank to the poor Parson, 
who in all probability grows old in a country cure, 
and owes to the squire of the parish all his know- 
ledge of mankind. That such a Parson, even 
though he should believe every article of Christianity, 
and should practise up to his belief, is not in every 
respect an object of contempt, is really my opinion. 
For though the demonsTtrations of a Tindal, a 
Toland, and a Woolston may have reached him at 
his cure, yet they do not always appear to be de- 
monstrations, but to those who read them in 
town ; and even there, a man must have kept good 
company, and entered thoroughly into the fashion- 
able amusements (which few Parsons are able to 
do) before he can be certain that tliey are dsmon-^ 

aTRA.TION8. 

VOL, xxvii. D 
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The AuTHOK comes next to be considered. And 
here it imports me to be extremely cautious ; lest, 
being myself an Author, I betray a partiality 
in favour of the fraternity. But whatever mankind 
have agreed to think of an Author, he is not ai>- 
«olutely and at all times an object of contempt. On 
the contrary, if it may be proved (which I believe 
no man living will deny) that at the time of hi^ 
commencing Author, his choice would have led 
him to turn his hand to business, but that .he had 
neither money to buy, nor credit to procure, a 
stool, bruslies and black-ball; I hope he may be 
admitted among the objects of compassion. A 
question indeed may occur, that if ever he has been 
so fortunate as to have saved three shillings by his 
writings, why he has not then set about buying the 
Above-mentioned implements of trade ? But, sup- 
posing him to have acquired so much wealth, the 
proverb of * Once a whore, and always a whore,' is 
less significant than ' Once an Author, and al- 
ways an Author ;' insomuch that a man convicted 
of being a wit is disqualified for business during life; 
no city apprentice will trust him with his shoes, nor 
will the poor beau seta foot upon his stool, from an 
opinion that for want of skill in his calling, his 
blacking must be bad, or for want of attention, be 
Applied to the stocking instead of the shoe. Thai: 
ialmost every Author would chuse to set up in this 
.business, if he had wherewithal to begin with, raudt 
appear very plainly to all candid observers, from 
the natural propensity which he discovers towArdft 
Blackening. 

Far be it from me, or any of my brother authors, 
to intend lowering the dignity of the gentlemen 
trading in black-ball, by naming them with ourr 
selves ; we are extremely sensible of the greM dis- 
tance there is between us ; and it b with envy that 
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we look up to the occupation of shok-cleaniuct, 
while we lament the severity of our fortune, in being 
sentenced to the drudgery of a less respectable em- 
ployment. But while we are unhappily excluded 
from the stool and brush, it is surely a very hard 
case that the contempt of the world should pursue 
us, only because we are unfortunate. 

I proceed lastly to the Cuckold : and I hope 
that it will not be a more difficult task to rescue this 
gentleman from contempt, than either the Parsow 
or the Author. In former times indeed, when a 
lady happened now and then to prefer a particular 
friend to her husband, it was usual to hold the said 
husband in some little disesteem ; for as women 
were allowed to be the best judges of men, and as 
in the case before us, the wife only preferred one 
man to another, people were inclined to think that 
she had some private reason for so doing. But in 
these days of freedom, when a lady, instead of one 
friend, is civil to one-and twenty, I am humbly of 
opinion that her Cuckold is no more the object of 
contempt for such a preference, than if he had been 
robbed by as many highwaymen upon Hounslow- 
heath. Two to one, says the proverb, are odds at 
foot-ball ; and every one in the present case ought 
to make proportionable allowance for much greater 
odds. 

But to do honour to Cuckolds, I will be bold 
to say that they ought oftener to excite envy than 
contempt. How common is it for a man to owe his 
fortune to the frailty of his wife ! Or though he 
should reap no pecuniary advantage from her incon- 
tinencyy how apt are the caresses of a score or two 
lovers to sweeten her temper towards her husband I 
A lady is sometimes apt to pay so great a regard to 
her chastity, as to overlook the virtues of meekness 
and forbearance : rob her of that one virtue, an4 
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you restore her to all the rest, as Vrell as her hus- 
band to his quiet. • 

But waving every thing I have said, there still re- 
mains a reason for holding Cuckolds in esteem-; 
and this is, the regard and veneration which we owe 
to . great men. If our betters are not ashamed of 
being Cuckolds, it does not become their inferiors 
to treat them with disrespect. 

I shall close this paper with observing upon the 
three characters which I have here endeavoured to 
befriend, tliat while we are obliged to the Parson 
for a Butt, the Author for Abuse, and to the 
Cuckold for his Wife, it is the highest degree of 
ingratitude to hold any one of tliem in contempt. 



No. 58. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1754, 



To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
' Sir, 

I hardly know a more unfortunate circumstance 
which can happen to a young man than that of be- 
ing too handsome : it is a thousand to one that ia 
the course of his education he loses the very dignity 
of his sex and nature. During his infancy his fa- 
ther himself will be too apt to be pleased with the 
delicacy of his features ; his mother will be in rap-» 
tures with them ; and every silly woman who visits 
in the family will continually lament that master was 
not a girl, ' for what a fine creature would he have 
made'/ If he goe^to school, he will be perpetually 
teized by the nick -name of Miss Molly ; and if he 
lias not great resolution, be obliged to become the 
jiiost mischievous imp of the whole fraternity, mere- 
ly to avoid the harder imputations of fear and^ effe* 
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miiiacy. When he mixes amongst men^ the imper* 
fections of his education will still stick close to him; 
the bar itself will hardly cure him of sheepishness, 
or the cockade defend him from the appearance of 
cowardice* His very excellencies (if he has them) 
will seem virtues out of nature ; they will be the 
wisdom of a Corveli A^or the heroism of a Sopho* 
HiBBA. Nay, were we to see him mount a breach, 
I am afraid tiiat instead of those noble eulogies 
and exclamations which should properly attend a 
hero in such circumstancee, we should only cry 
out witli Mrs. Clerimont in Uie play, ^ O the braver 
pretty creature!' 

Such are the calamities, Mr. Fitz-Adam, which 
almost necessarily attend on male beauty; and so 
pernicious sometimes are its consequences, that I 
have more than once been tempted to wish some 
method could be found out which might extirpate it 
entirely. What statesmen, what generals, what pre- 
lates may we have lost, merely by the misfortune of 
a line complexion ! It is with infinite concern that I 
frequently look round me in public assemblies, and- 
see such nunlbers of well-drest youths, who might 
really have been of use to themselves, and to man« 
hind, had their parents taken the Indian method 
of marking their faces to distinguish their quality. 
As it is, their unlucky persons have led them astray 
into pertness and affectation, under a notion of po* 
liteness ; and what ought to have been sense and* 
jpdgment, is at best but a genteel taste in trifles. 
Thoughtless man ! (have I sometimes said to myself, 
when the melancholy mood was on) how blind is he: 
to futurity ! little do these Autterers think, while 
their summers are dancing away in dangling to Rane- 
lagh with lady Biddy and lady Fanny, that the coldi 
Uncomfortable winters of their life must at last tei:* 
p3 
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minate in prattling scandal, and playing at quadrille 
with lady Bridget and lady FraAces ! 



1 heir ivay of Rfe 



Isfalkh tnt9 the fear ^ the yellow leaf, 
^nd thaty nuhUhfhould accompany old.age^ 
Ai honour y love^ obedience^ troops offrUndSf 
They mufl not look to have. 

. Surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, the preventing such mis* 
fortunes might, very well become your care, if not 
that of the legislature. Every body knows that there 
was a time, even in a Roman army, when * aim at their 
£a.ces' was aa dreadful a sound, and attended with as 
fatal consequences as * keeping your fire' was on 
a late glorious occasion. ^ Now, though I would by 
no means insinuate that a beau must be a coward : 
nay, though the world has furnished us with many 
examples of very finical men who were very great 
heroes; yet as it might perhaps be better, even in 
time of peace, that men should not attend so- entire- 
ly to their persons, I would endeavour to strike at 
tiie root of the evil. It is, I believe, admitted a^ a- 
truth in inoculation, that the part where the inser- 
tion is made, is usually the fullest of any part of the 
body. I would propose therefore, with regard to 
our male children, that we should follow the original 
Circassian manner, and * aim at their faces.' Age^ 
neral practice of this kind might be extremely use- 
ful to the state: the literary world would I am sure 
be the better for it; for what mother could be averse 
to having her sons taught to read, when perhaps the 
eye-lashes were gone, and the e}«s themselves no 
longer worth preserving ? Considerations of this sort 
will I liope induce some projector by profession to 
undertake the affair, and draw up, what may proper- 
ly enough be stiled, ^ a scheme for raising M ex for 
tha 5ervice.of.tli6 public/ 

I must however do justice to the fair youths of the 
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present age, by confessing that many of them seem 
conscious of their imperfections; and, as far as their 
own judgments can direct them, take pains to ap- 
pear manly. But, alas ! the methods they pursue, 
like most mistaken applications, rather aggravate the 
calamity. Their drinking and raking only makes 
them look like old maids. Their swearing is almost 
as shocking as it would be in the other sex. Their 
chewing tobacco not only offends, but makes us ap- 
prehensive at the same time that the poor things will 
be sick. When they talk to common women as they 
pass them in the Mall, they seem as much out of 
character as Mrs. Woffington in Sir flarry Wildair, 
making love to Angelica. In short, every part of" 
their conduct, though perhaps well intended, is ex- 
tremely unnatural. Whereas if they would only 
spend half the pains* in acquiring a little knowledge, 
and practising a little decency, we might perhaps be 
brought to endure them ; at least, we should be less 
shocked with their beauty. 

When I look back on what I have written, I am a 
little afraid that my zeal for the public may have 
hurried me too far ; for as we are taught to pity na- 
tural defects, we ought to be tender of blaming the 
errors they occasion. But what shall we say, Mn 
Fitz-Adam, to anotiier set of animals, whom nature 
.certainly designed for men, and made as Mr. Pope ' 
says, * their souls bullet , and their bodies bitg^f* When ' 
these louts of six feet high, with the shoulders of ' 
porters, and the legs of chairmen, affect * to lijp, and 
to amble, and to nick-name God's creatures/ surely we 
may laugh at such incorrigible ideots. The fair 
youths.of a less gentle deportment aim at least at 
what they imagine to be manly : but these dairy- ' 
maids in breeches leave their sex behind them at 
tbeii first setting out, and give up the only qualities - 
whichthey could possibly- be admired for. 
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Any one who is conversant in the worid must have 
seen nnmbers of this latter sort; some of them trip- 
ping, others lolloping in their gait (if I may be allow- 
ed such expressions) and many of them so very af- 
fected, that they cannot even see with their eyes, 
but at most pinker through the lashes of theme, when 
they would languish in public at some mistress of- 
theirs and the whole town's affections. Their voices- 
too have a peculiar softness, and are scarce ever 
raised, unless it be at the play-house to make an ap- 
pointment for the King's Arms» or to dispatch an 
orange- wench on a message to a bakony« 

In short, Mr. Fitz-Adam, what with natural and 
acquired effenunacy, the present age seems an c^e of 
affectation. The whole head is weak, and the whole ^ 
heart sick. And yet (that I may not leave your 
readers with disagreeable ideas in their minds) not- 
withstanding these alarming appearances, tlie eye of 
a philosopher can still trace out something to coun- 
terbalance this amazing degeneracy. However des- : 
perate the vulgar may think our situation, we, who 
see the fervor of the torrid zone sweetly compensated • 
by copious dews and everlasting breezes, and the 
whole system of nature admirably adjusted ; we, I 
say, see likewise that this human defect is not left 
without its remedy. However delicate our Men are 
become, we may still hope that the rising generation,, 
will not be totally enervated. The assured look, the 
exalted voice, and theatrical step of our modem 
FEMALES, pretty sufficiently convince us that there 
is something manly still left amongst us. So that 
we may reasonably conclude, though the male and 
female accomplishments may be strangely scattered 
and disposed of between the sexes, yet tbiey will 
somehow or other be jumbled together in that com- 
iplicated animal, a man and his wife. I am, Sir, 
Your humble firvant, 
'^ ». H. 
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No. 59. Thursday, February u, 1754, 



To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

I AM a constant reader of your papers, and congra- 
tulate you upon the men of wit you have for your 
correspondents. I do not pretend to add to the 
number, and shall only attempt to furnish you with 
a few hints, which considered and formed into order 
by a writer of your ability, may possibly be produc- 
tive of entertainment (at least) to the public. 

Your letters upon tlie modem taste in gardening 
are. Id my judgment, excellent in their kind ; and so 
indeed are those upon architecture, as far as they go : 
but methinks y.ou have not carried your observa- 
tions quite far enough; nor have you any where re- 
marked the injustice and ingratitude with which 
those Mj;orthy patriots are treated, who ruin their 
estates, or lay out the fortunes of their younger 
children on their seats and villa's, to the great em- 
bellishment of this kingdom, which (if it is not al- 
ready one great and complete garden) contains at 
least more sumptuous country-houses, parks, gar* 
dens, temples, and buildings, than all the rest of £u** 
Tope. If you are in danger of losing yourself on the 
vast and dreary wastes of some comfortless heath, 
and are directed on your course by a friendly bea- 
con of prodigious height, you are told that this is 
such a gentleman's iFo LI* Y. The munificence of a 
man of taste raises 3t an immoderate expence s^ 
column or turret in his garden, for no otlier purpose 
than the generous one of giving delight and wonder 
to travellers ; and the ungrateful public calls it his 
fow^Y. Nay, wer^ hef If^te majesty qu^ep Aune, 
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of pious memory, to reign again, and fifty new 
churches to be really built, I doubt if in this didso- 
lute age, this also might not be called her Majesty's 
Folly. 

But notwithstanding these discouragements, I am 
daily entertained with new beauties; and it is with 
great impatience that I wait the completion of a 
Chinese temple, now rising on the top of a very 
elegant villa upon the road-side near Bromptoii. I 
have often too, with great satisfaction, beheld a 
structure of this kind, on the top of a very hand- 
some green-house, now in the possession of a noble 
foreigner at Turnham-green ; which, as I am in- 
formed, is a matter of great curiosity to his country- 
men who frequent it ; nothing of this sort being to 
be met with in the environs of Paris, or indeed of 
Pekin itself, or in any country but this. A most 
majestic Peacock, as big as the life, on the s^Mndle 
of a weather-cock, adds also to its merit; whicb 
with all the beauty of the bird itself, has not its dis- 
agreeable vociferous quality; and though it does 
not foretell by its noise a chimge in the weather, it 
informs you with more certainty of the variation of 
the wind. 

I am somewhat of an invalid^ and being sensible 
how much exercise conduces to health, I seldora^ 
fail, when the weather does not allow me the use <rf 
my physician, a trotting horse, to take a flurry (a» 
it is elegantly called) in a hackney-coach; which 
affords exercise to the imagination as well as the 
body, and creates, thinking (if I may be allowed the 
expression) as much as- it does an appetite. The 
air of business in the crowds that are constantly 
passing; the variety of the equipages, and the new 
and extraordinary sights, that still present them- 
selves in this great metropolis, the centre of trade, 
industry and invention^ filh my mind with ideas^ 
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wtiich if they do not always instruct^ at least amuse 
me. 

I take great pleasure in guessing at the ranks and 
professions of men by their appearance ; and though 
I may now and then be mistaken, yet I am gene- 
rally in the right. Once indeed I mistook a right 
reverend divine, on the other side Temple-bar, for 
a Jew, till the mitre on his coach convinced me of 
my error ; as I also did a Jew, by the decorations 
on his chariot, for a peer of the realm. And in- 
deed, Mr. Fitz-Adam, since the herald's-office has 
suspended its authority, it is surprising what liber- 
ties are taken with the arms of tiie first families in 
the. kingdom; insomuch that a man must have a 
quick eye who can distinguish between the pillars, 
2owBr-pots and other inventions of the curious 
painter, and the supporters of the nobility. But 
what most of all perplex me are the ornaments, 
after the Chinese manner, over the arms by way of 
coronet: and were not these distinctions confined 
solely to Europe, I should sometimes be in danger 
of mistaking an Indian director for a Mandarin. 

It has not escaped your notice how much of late 
we are improved in architecture ; not merely by the 
adoption of what we call Chinese, nor by the resto- 
ration of what we call Gothic ; but by a happy mix- 
ture of both. From Hyde-park to Shoreditch 
scarce a chandler's-shop or an oyster-stall but has 
embellishments of this kind ; and I have heard that 
there is a design against the meeting of the new par- 
liament to fit up St. Stephen's chapel with Chinese 
benches and a throne, from the model of that on 
which the eastern monarch distributes justice to his 
extensive empires. It is whispered also that the 
portico to Covent-garden church is to give place to 
one of the Gothic order. But before I leave the 
city, let me not neglect to do justice to that ex- 
5 
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cellent engineer, the great pastry-cook in St. Paul'* 
church-yard. ^ly good fortune conducted me thither 
on twelfth-day; when seeing a vast concourse of 
people assembled, my ruling passion, curiosity, en* 
gaged me to quit my vehicle to partake in the satis- 
faction so visible in all their countenances. But 
how shall I describe the pomp and parade of so 
noble an appearance ? The triumph of . a lord- 
mayo/s day is nothing to it, though, if I mistake 
not, those brave and faithful guardians of the wealth 
and safety of the city, the train-bands and militia, 
make a most comely and warlike appearance : for * 
not to mention the flags shining with silver and gold ; 
troops innumerable of gingerbread, both horse and 
foot, finer in their uniforms than the French king's 
household ; there was not even the smallest mince- 
pye, but for ite strength and just proportion was 
equal at least to the chef d^ocuvre of a Vauban or a 
Cohorn. But what above all excited my praise and 
admiration was a citadel of an enormous magnitude, 
that would have appeared impregnable to a whole 
army of Dutchmen, had it not been for several 
breaches that had been made in it by some small 
field pieces of copper : but this indeed astonished 
me the less, having been told that the towns in 
Flanders which cost so much blood, which were so 
stubl>ornly disputed in the former war, and which 
fell so easily into the hands of the immortal Saxe 
in seventeen hundred and forty-four, were chiefly 
obtained by an ordnance of this kind, though some- 
what heavier in its quality. 

And now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, if I was not afraid of 
troubling you with more observations, I should lead 
you again into the country. But were I to expatiate 
on the hermitages and sylvan temples, formed like 
the earths of those instructive builders, the badgers 
(from wlu)pi tlie hint was. taken) and furnished witii 
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with ivy, xboss, cobwebs, and straw-beds, \i4th all 
the elegance of primitive simplicity, contrafitiug 
the magnificent structures of our most favourite ar-* 
chitectSyl'fear my letter would exceed your patience. 
I shall therefore defer^ at least, these most import-^ 
ant subjects, till I find how these my observations 
have been received ; and whether you do them jus<r 
tica or not^ I shall c:ontiuue 

Yoitr constant admirer^ 



No. 6a THURS DAY, FEB RUARY 21, 1754. 

S^^Jtmmi fiUMMtf oudMi cum Ui&a furtt f 

VxiLO»- 

To Mr. Fit«-Adam. 
Sir, 
Op all the advantages and superior excellencei 
which this nation. has confessedly over many others^ 
I know of none, to which we may more fairly lay in 
our claim, than the spirit of generosity, which is so 
eminently exerted amongst us. I question whether 
our great attribute of bravery deduces more real 
honour on us, or is more deservedly celebrated^ 
But there is a certain limit which true valour never 
exceeds; and it is from this excess, thaX a- just dis-* 
tinction is made between courage and rashness, mag- 
nanimity and fool-'hardiuess. In the same manner, 
liberality differs from profusion. When this amia^ 
ble quality of benevolence is perverted from its high 
and noble uses, when it is applied to no meritorious 
services, but is degraded into the indiscriminate 
overflowings of tlie purse, the appellation that ac^ 
companies it is by no means a -desirable part of tk 
character 

What led me into this turn of thinking, was an 
incident in one of my morning walks. Passing by 

VOL. xxvii. s 
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tlie house of a noble lord with my friend, he raised 
my attention by assuring me, that in that houfce he 
"spent a great deal of money every week: and I do. 
not doubt, added he, that we shall in a short time 
be able to raise a very comfortable subsistence for 
the family. I was somewhat astonished at the easy 
freedom of his expression, and could not help ex- 
postulating with him upon the terms he had used. 
He continued his humour, and increased my admi- 
ration by assuring me, that he dined there very 
often, and found his dinners more expensive to him, 
than in any house in London. We pay, says he, as 
we do at our club at the St. Alban's, so much a 
head : but as we kaow the people of the house very 
well, and can depend unon their honesty, we do not 
trouble ourselves at all with a bill. As I was very 
well convinced his lordship kept no tavern, I began 
to imagine that nay friend, who has naturally a great 
share of wit and vivacity, had a mind to impose 
upon the belief and ready assent that I always pay 
to his conversation. While I was m this state of 
TBuspicion, come, says he, my honest country gen- 
tleman, I will explain all the mystery that seems to 
perplex you : and as you have too good a spirit to 
be under an obligation to persons you cannot well 
make a return to, I will teach you 1k)w you may 
pay for your dinner when you dine with a duke.— 
You must know then, that this noble lord, like 
others of his quality, keeps a great number of ser- 
vants; which servants, when you sit down to table, 
his lordship, out of great complaisance, immedi- 
ately makes over tp you ; and they become your 
servanLH, pro tempore. They get about you, are very 
4iliii,eiit, ietch you whatever you call for^ and retire 
with the table-cloth. You see no more> of them, 
till you want to go away. Then they are all ready 
^ain at your command : and^ instead of that form 
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which YOU observed them standing in at table, they 
are drawn into two lines, right apd left, and make 
a lane, which you are to pass through before you 
can get to the door. Now it is your business to 
discharge your servants; and fpr this purpose you 
are to take out your money, and apply it drst on 
your right hand, then on your left, then on your 
right, and then on your left again, till you#iind your* 
self in the street. And from hence comes that 
common method, which all regular people observe 
in money-dealings, of paying as you go. I know 
not, continues my friend, so ridiculous a personage 
as the master of the house upon these occasions. 
He attends you to the door with great ceremony ; 
but is so conscious of the aukward appearance he 
must make as a witness to the expences of bis guests, 
that you can observe hhn placing himself in a posi- 
tion, that he would have it supposed conceals from 
him the inhospitable transactions that are goin^ on 
under his roof. He wears tl^e silly look of an in- 
nocent man, who has unfortunately broke in upofi 
the retirement of two lovers, and is ready to affirm 
with great simplicity, that he has seen nothing. 

I already concurred with the observations of my 
friend, thanked him for his intelligence, and blessed 
myself that I was that day to dine cheaply at a tar 
vern. But during my stay in London, I have been 
obliged to fall in with the customs of that place ; 
and have learnt to my cost, that egression as well 
as admission, must be purchased. I am at length, 
however, with many more of my acquaintance, re- 
duced to a disagreeable necessity of seeing my friends 
verysi^Jdom; because I cannot afford (according to 
a very just^and fashionable expression) to p aot a 
visit to them. 

Every man. who has the misfortune to exceed his 
circumstances, must, in order to recover himseU* 
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abstain from certain expences, which in the gross of 
his disbursements, have made the most formidable 
articles. The ceconemist of tlie city parts with his 
country house : tlie squire disposes of his hounds ; 
and I keep other people's servants in pay no longer ; 
But having an earnest desire of mixing with tiiose 
friends whom an -early intimacy has most endeared 
to me, and preferring the social hours that are spent 
•at their tables to most others of ttiy life, I cannot 
-fet all times refuse their invitations, even though I 
liave IK) thing for their servants. And here, alas! 
the inconveniencies of an empty pocket are as 
strongly exhibited, as in any case of insolvency that 
3[ know of. I am a marked man. If I.ask for beer, 
I -am presented with a piece of bread. If I am bold 
enough to call for wine, after a delay which would 
take away its relish were it good, I receive a mix- 
ture of the whole side-board in a greasy glass. If 
4 Hold up my 'plate, nobody sees me; so that I am 
ibrced to eat riiutton -with ^h sauce, and pickles 
%ith my apple-pye. 

1 observe, there is h«rdly a'custom amongst us, be 
It what it will, -that we are not as tenacious and jea- 
lous of, as of any national privileges. It is from this 
consideration, that I expect rather to see an in- 
crease, than an abolition of ourfoUies ; an improve- 
-ment rather than a change. I should not, there- 
'fore, conclude my subject, without injustice to my 
friend above-mentioned, if I did not reveal a new 
♦method, which, he says, he intends to propose to 
some of the leaders of fashions, and which he has 
4io doubt, lie assures me, of seeing soon in practice, 
X.6t every artificer that has contributed to raise the 
^ouse y6u have the honour to dine in, make bis ap- 
pearance when the company is going away. Letthe 
•mason, the painter, the joiner, the glazier, the up- 
fiobterer, t&c. arrange lliemsejves in the same ori 
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der as the gentlemen in and out of livery do at such 
conjunctures; and let every guest consider, that he 
could not have regaled himself that day within his 
friend's walls, if it had not been for the joint labours 
of those worthy mechanics. Such a generous re- 
flection would produce three good effects : libera- 
lity would have a fresh and noble subject for its exr 
ertion ; the tradesmen (a numerous and discon- 
tented race) would be satisfied to their utmost 
wishes ; nor could the payment of bills, any mor^ 
than of wages, with reason or propriety, be de- 
manded of the master. 

I am, Sir, 

Your hmihle/ercanfy 

O.S. 

Though my ingenious correspondent has treated 
tiiis subject with great vivacity and humour^ I can- 
not dismiss his letter without saying a word or two 
in favour of servants. 

It is well known that many of them are engaged 
in the services of younger brothers, whose total in- 
attention to the payment of wages can only be re- 
medied by the bounty of those ladies of quality, 
who are fond of a cold chicken at the lodgings of 
their said masters. 

That others have the honour to serve ladies of 
fashion ; where the card money at their routs an 1 
drums, which of right belongs to the servants^ is a >- 
propriated by many of the said ladies to the duifray- 
mg the expences of tea, coffee, and wax-candles for 
the said routs and drums. 

That a very great number are the domestics of 

persons of quality, in whose services they have so 

little to do, from the crowds maintained in them, 

that they find themselves under a necessity of 

s 3 
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Spending a great part of tbeirtime in ale-houses and 

^tlier places of resort, wt>erc, in imitation of their 
. masters, they divert themselves with the fashionable 

amusement of gaming, wenching and drinking; 

^hich amusements, as they are always attended 

wth considerable expence, require more than their 

tare wages to support. 

That others, who live in the city, and are the ser- 

. vants of grocers, haberdashers, pastry-cookSjOil-men, 
pewterers, brokers, taylors, and so forth, have such 
uncertain hunj^ours to deal with, and so many airs 
of quality to submit to, that their spirits would be 
quite broken, but for the cordial of vails; which I 
humbly apprehend they have a better title to than' 
any other of the fraternity, as the maid-servants in 
«uch places happen to be as great traders as their 
piasters, and are rarely to be dealt with but at ex- 
travagant pricos. 

" That a third part, at least, of the whole body of 
servants in this great metropolis, who for certain 
wise reasons pass with their masters for single men. 
have wives and families to maintain in private; and 
if it be considered that the common advantages of 
^uch servants, without the addition of vails, are^ too 
insignificant to support the said wives and families 
in any degree of elegance, it is presumed that their 
perquisites ought in no wise to be abridged. 

For these s^ncj niany other reasons, too tedious tQ 
^e here set down, I am iiot only for continuing the 
cuBtoin of giving money to servants, but do also 
publish \t as my opinion^ that in a|l families wbera 
|he said servants are |ip more in number than a, 
^ozen or fifteen, it is mean, pitiful, and beggarly, 
\n any person whatso^y^r \o pass (rpiQ tabje witl^i 
put giving to fi41, 
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^o.€l, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2S, 1754, 



Though tlie following letters are wrkten upon 
more serious subjects, and in a graver style and 
oaanner than are common to this paf>er, which is 
professedly devoted to the ridiqule of vice, folly and 
liaise taste, .yet as they are intended for public be- 
nefit, and may contain some usefiU hints and infor- 
mations, I shall {M-esent them to my readers with* 
put farther preface. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
Sir, 
His Majesty having frequently recommended to 
'his parliament to consider of proper means to put a 
*«top to the numerous robberies and murders a- 
mongst us, I shall want no apolo^ for sending you 
my thoughts upon that subject. Many persons have 
been of opinion that severe punishments were ne- 
cessary in these cases; but constant experience 
proves the contrary, and that the consequence is 
only making rogues more desperate, and thereby 
increasing the danger, instead of providing for the 
security of honest men. One thing only I think 
plight safely be done with respect to punishments, 
which is, that no criminal (except in very particular 
pircumstances) who is clearly convicted, should es- 
cape by transportation or otherwise. The lenity of 
the government suffers this in hopes of an amend- 
ment ; but when the mind is once corrupted to so 
great a degree, it is seldom capable of any virtuous 
'sentiments; and the case of such persons is, that 
^hey generally return from transportation in a shof t 
* itme, and fall immediately icto the tame eompai^ 
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and profligate course of life as before. Such kind 
of pardons are considered by rogues no otherwise 
than as giving them hopes of perpetrating their 
crimes with impunity, and consequently must pro- 
duce a very bad effect. I am confirmed in this opi- 
nion by monsieur Secondat, who in his excellent 
treatise upon the Spirit of Laws, says, * That if we 
inquire into the cause of all human corruptions, we 
shall find that they proceed from the impunity of 
crimes, and not from the moderation of punish- 
ments/ But then I must add, that if the punishment 
for robbery is made more certain, there ought to be 
a distinction (unless hanging in chains is thought a 
sufficient one) between that and murder, lest the 
robber, seeing the punishment the same, and equally 
certain, may be tempted to kill, in order to his con- 
cealment. However, it is the business of every le- 
gislature rather to make good regulations for pre- 
venting crimes, than to contrive punishments for 
them. 

The ingenious Mr. Fielding in a very sensible 
pamphlet upon this subje6l, attributes the number 
of robberies in a great measure to the luxury and 
extravagance of the nation : but it appears to me 
that these are only remoter causes; for though 
luxury and extravagance reign in all our principal 
towns, yet the robberies are chiefly in and about 
London ; and even when they happen in the coun- 
try, they are generally committed by rogues, who 
make excursions out of London to fairs, horse- 
races, and other public meetings ; which clearly and 
evidently points out the true cause of them to be 
the overgrown size of London, affording infinite re- 
ceptacles to sharpers, thieves and villains of all 
kinds. Our magistrates have lately exerted them- 
selves with a very becoming spirit, in suppressing 
houses of gaming and debauchery; but I am afraid 
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the number of these houses is so great, that all 
their endeavours will not produce any considerable 
benefit to the public. The buildings in London 
have been increased 'prodigiously within these 
thirty years; and the ill consequences of this in-^ 
crease seem not to have been enough considered ; 
%>ut it is certain that a large metropolis is the 
greatest evil in any country, and the source an4 
fountain of .all the corruption that is in it. It ap- 
pears from the bills of mortality that the burials if^ 
London vaflly exceed the christenings. This annual 
surplus, supplied in a great measure from the seve- 
-ral counties, is a continual drain from the people, 
and an immense loss to the nation : and I cannot 
help recommending it to those gentlemen who are 
for increasing the number of our people by a gene- 
Tal naturalization bill, to provide in the mean time 
for the security and preservation of those we have 
«,lready. 

The monstrous si^e of our capital is o^e great 
•cause of the excessive luxury that prevaJls amongst 
Tis. The infinite number of people that resort hither, 
•naturally rival each other in theirtables, dress, equi- 
page, furniture, and in short, extravagancies of all 
sorts. Notwithstanding the late necessary regula- 
tions, a continual round of amusement and enter- 
tainment is invented for every day in the week } 
and by this means Che mind is kept in a constant 
hurry and dissipation, and rendered unfit foT any 
«erious employment. Can mothers of this turn, 
immersed in vanity and folly, be supposed capable 
of any domestic concerns ? What a prospect is 
here of the morals of the rising age! And, what 
is worse, this love of pleasure is carried into th^ 
country, and a general dissoluteness spreads it- 
self through the whole kingdom. Hence it is that 
gentlemen even of sinay fortunes are impg^tient o( 
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the country, and crowd to tlie diversions of Lon- 
don, contracting an expensive taste, and ruining 
their families. Nor is this love of pleasure con- 
fined only to genteel life; the common people easily 
follow the example of those above them ; and as 
they have no fund to support them without labour, 
the consequence of idleness, in them, is immediate 
poverty ; which necessarily throws them into sharp- 
ing, robbery, and all kinds of dishonesty. So that 
I believe it may truly be affirmed, that the luxury 
and corruption of any nation is just in proportion 
to its wealth, and the largeness of its metropolis. 

Thuanus tells us, that in the reign of Henry the 
second, there was an edict made to prohibit any 
buildings in the suburbs of Paris; and in queen 
Elizabeth's time a bill passed to prevent the in- 
crease of London ; but like other good laws, it soon 
grew obsolete, and lost its efFed. 

In what manner our metropolis may be reduced 
without injury to the proprietors of houses and 
ground-rents, I do not pretend to determine ; but 
it seems absolutely necessary that a stop should be 
put to any farther building : and if besides this, 
the ruinous houses in the back parts' of the town, 
such as Hockley in the Hole, &c. which are the 
grand receptacles for sharpers and pickpockets, and 
which might be purchased at an easy rate, were an- 
nually to be bought up, tlie materials sold, and the 
ground thrown into open fields, the town in a few 
years would be considerably reduced, the health of 
the people very greatly improved, and the number 
of gamesters, thieves, lewd women, &c. gradually 
diminished. 

I am, &c. 
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To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 
As you proifessnot only to amuse but to instruct; 
and as the early grounding of youth in true fortitude 
and the love of their country, are objects worthy 
of the moil serious attention; give me leave to 
caution parents and guardians through your chan- 
nel against an evil they seem insensible of, the evil 
of sending youths unacquainted with the world, even 
raw from school, to French academies; where no 
sooner are they got together, than those who preside 
m the councils of that kingdom, ever attentive to sow 
the seeds of dissention in these nations, detach a num- 
ber of Irish officers, who by speaking our language, and 
introducing these heedless boys into the pleasures of 
the place, easily insinuate themselves into their good 
graces; and then, with no less art than judgment, 
gradually instil into their vacant minds the poisons 
of popery and disaffection. I speak by experience. 
If any one doubts the truth of this assertion, let him 
inquire into the present condition of a French aca- 
demy in a neighbouring maritime province, where 
these measures will be found to be at this hour 
warmly pursuing. Are there not other countries, 
countries of liberty, where the French tongue and 
the exercises which contribute to fashion the exte- 
riors, are to be acquired with equal success ? Doubt- 
less there are; and those parents, who, by the ad- 
vantage of their own education, are capable of di- 
recting that of their children, never hazard them 
among these dangerous people, till by reading, tra- 
vel^ and an acquaintance with mankind, they are 
proof against such unhappy impressions. 
'\ If the inserting this short letter saves but one 
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Briton from perdition, you and I, Mr. Fitz-Adam^ 
shall not esteem it as an useless precaution. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most kwaAU servant* 



No. 6% THURSDAY, MARCH 7, 1754* 



To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

Sm, 
f HAVE somewhere read of the saying of a pliilo- 
sopher, 1 believe it was in the Spectator, *Tliat 
every one ought to do something in the world to. 
shew that he has been in it/ I am therefore, though, 
d woman, desirous of leaving behind me the fol- 
lowing testimony of my existence, and of convinc- 
ing posterity that in point of birth I have had tlie 
start of them. 

It is of late grown into a fashion among the men 
to treat the business of visiting with great disre- 
epect : they look upon it as a mere female recrea- 
tion, and beneath the dignity of their superior 
natures. Yet notwithstanding their contempt of 
it, and the odious name of gaddiko which they 
have given it, 1 do not find that they fail in their 
appearance at any of our assembhes, or that they 
are better able than us women to shut themselves 
up in their own houses, when there is any thing to be 
done or seen abroad. If they would content them- 
selves with finding fault with the Name and not the 
Thing, I should have no quarrel with them ; the 
word VISIT being of so various and uncertain a sig- 
nification, that lam always at a loss in what senstf 
to understand \U * 
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A sister'-in^aw o£mme» who lives about ten miles 
firom town, sent me some time ago a very pressing 
letter, desiring my assistance, and that of my cook- 
maid, for a few days; her house, as she said, being 
likely to be put into great hurry and confusion from 
the preparations they were making for tlie reception 
of my Lord Whimsey, who had sent my brother a 
card that he intended him a Visit the week follow-^ 
ing. I set out accordingly with my cook ; and whea 
every thing was got ready in the best and genteelest 
mariner that my brother's fortune would aiiord for 
the entertainment of so noble a guest, down comes 
my lord as expedted; who, upon ali^tiug from his 
chariot, gave orders to his coachman to keep the 
horses in apiotion, for that his stay should not exceed 
fifteen minutes. His lordship took a walk through 
^e garden ; seemed greatly pleased with the situation 
and design; very politely excused himself from 
making a longer stay, and took his leave with saying, 
that he hoped soon to do himself the pleasure of 
making him a second Visit. 

It would be taking up too much of your time to 
enter minutely into the family distress upon so vex-^ 
ing a disappointment ; let it suffice to tell you, that 
it was near a fortnight before my poor sister per- 
fectly recovered it, or before she left oflf h«r hourly 
repeated question of *What shaU we do with aft 
this load of victuals ?' My lord next day at White's 
was giving high encomiums on my brother^s seat^ 
and the goodness of the air in that part of Surrey^ 
and was pleased to say that he thought it the com-^ 
pleatest thing of its size within, twenty miles of Lon- 
don. Upon which Sir Humphry Hobling, a distant 
relation of ours, proposed being of my lord's party 
at his next Visit. Accordingly in about three 
wf eksa second card informs my brother of a second 
Visit. 

vol. xxvii, f 
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By this time I and my maid, together with two or 
three supernumerary assistants and female humble 
cousins, were dismissed, ^fter having stayed a fort- 
night, by particular desire, to help to eat up tiie 
pasties, pyes, tarts, jellies, sillabubs, &fc. -which had 
been provided for my lord, and were now looked 
upon as mere drugs in a family, which usually con- 
tented itself with two substantial dishes, or one and 
a pudding. 

It was not in the least doubted that my lord's se- 
cond Visit would be of the same nature with the 
first ; his lordship's card being conceived exactly in 
the same words : there was therefore no need of 
fuss or preparation ; my sister too had pretty well 
worn off the dread of making her appearance before 
so great a man. According to his appointment mj 
lord arrived, and with him Sir Humphry and coloodl 
Shuffle, a great favourite of my lord's, and a num- 
ber of servants with portmanteaus, guns, pointers, 
setters, spaniels, &c. — My poor dear sister! — I wish 
you were a woman, Mr. Fitz-Adam, and had kept 
house in the country, that you might know how to pity 
her. The rumour of my lord's arrival having soon 
spread itself, several of the neighbouring gentlemen 
tame the next day to dine with my brother, and to 
pay theif compliments to his lordship ; the greater 
part of whom by Sir Humphry's incessantly pushing 
about the claret, were rendered utterly incapable of 
returning to their homes tliat night. To shorten mj 
story, my lord aiid the colonel, finding the air to 
agree with them every day better than, the other, 
continued there a fortnight; and Sir Humphrj-, 
having drank himself into a fit oi the gout, is,, with 
his lady and family (whom he sent for to attend 
him) at this day upon his Visit. 
• I have heard much of the copiousness of th<j 
English language, and would fain know vfhy it is 
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that people can find no term to express their design 
of staying fifteen days at your house, different fronji 
that which signifies fifteen minutes? Have they no 
way of expressing the time of their continuance but 
by the one word Visit ? Surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, a 
more correct and intelligible method of conveying 
upon cards or otherwise the visitor's design upon 
the visited might be found out: giving him to un- 
derstand at sight what he has to do towards a pro- 
per reception : whether it be to orders fire in the 
best parlour ; to see if the death warrant for poultry, 
roasting pigs, &c. be to be signed ; if sheets, beds 
and chambers are to be aired, or a month's provir 
sion to be laid in. All this, I conceive, may be 
easily effected by a method, which for the good of 
all masters and nustresses of families, I am now go^ 
ing to communicate. 

When a ^ne lady, having a new-fashioned suit of 
cloaths, or a new piece of scandal to circulate, finds 
it necessary to call upon forty or fifty of her acquaint- 
ance in one day : or when a fine gentleman chuses 
to signify his intention of making a short Visit, 
like my lord Wbimsey's first; I am for an abridg- 
ment of the word, and only calling it a Vis. When 
a gentleman or lady intends taking a family dinner 
with a country friend, or a dish of tea with a town 
one, I would have that called a Visit. But when 
a person proposes spending some days, weeks, or 
months at a house,! would call that a Visitation. 
So that for the future cards might very properly be 
written in the following form : * Lady Changeher- 
friend's compliments to Lady Fiddlefaddle, and in- 
tends to Vis her ladyship this evening/ *Lord 
Stiff's compliments to Sir Gregory Quibus at his 
house at Hampstead, and intends to Visit him the 
first fair day/ * Captain Fearaball's compliments 
to Ralph Hardhead, Esq. at his seat near Burford- 
' r2 
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downs, ftnd intends him a Visit At low the begin* 
{ling of next month, to take a crack of huntt;^ 
with him/ Thus, Mr. Fitz-Adatn, will the terms of 
Vising, Visiting, and Visitatiokino always 
earry an exact mesuiing with them, and be such as 
Ihe lowest capacity cannot fiiil of uaderatandiog. 1 
am, with great esteem, 

Dear Sir, 
Your constant reader and admirer^ 

SirsAKNA Fret A BIT* 

P, S, If this 'letter should happen to please yen, 
V^ho are all the -world to me, I may very shortly 
Bend you a few necessary remarks upon each <rf 
these three VisiTmknts; in which I may observe 
at large that the Vis seems to be chiefly confined 
within the bills of mortality, or to the inhabitants «f 
large towns, and is applicable to the transacting of 
business in general. The Visit is more particular- 
ly for still-life and set compliments. The Visita* 
^lON is looked tipon generally in a very indiflferent 
light, and oftener thought a plague than a pleasure 
by the receiver ; it is chiefly the invention of the 
worthy tribe of hearers (of whom you gave uslatdy 
^o lively a description) led-captains, younger bro- 
thers brought up to no business, humble cousins, 
&c. The VisiTtD in these cases, or more properly 
speaking, the Patients, have invented on thdr 
parts several curious hints towards shertening the 
length of a Visitation, besides those stale a?id 
thread-bare ones, of bringing out after a certain 
time, tlie brown loaf, and ordering the groom to 
ipay, that the com is all out. My uncle Toby Fret- 
ftbit, havitig received a Visitation from a gentle- 
tnan and his lady, who were his relations, and find- 
ing it continued to the seventeenth morning, hit 
'ispon the expt^dient of calling alo^ to his ^reo9|| 
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under thqir chamber window, to be sure to f^ed his 
cousin's horses well, and get their chaise cleaned ; 

* For very likely, Tom,' says he, raising his voice, 

* my cousins will embrace so fine a morning to go 
borne in ; for you know so very fine a day one sel- 
dom sees in a whole month at this time of the year.' 
His cousins, it seems, took the hint, and very civilly 
decamped a few hours after. 



No. 63. THURSDAY, MARCH 14, 1754. 



^nimi cultus quasi futdgm bumamtatii cihus, 

TuLt. 

If the love of indolence did not sometimes as in- 
tirely possess me as the love of fame, I should no 
doubt feel myself a little piqued at being in a man- 
ner compelled to withdraw my own wit, in order to 
publish that of my correspondents. For many 
weeks past I have considered myself as a mere 
postmaster, whose only employment is to receive and 
distribute letters. But what most mortifies me is, 
that I do not find my readers to be at all clamorous 
about my resuming the pen. I am particularly 
hurt by my correspondent of this day, who under 
the friendly appearance of favouring me with his 
assistance, has sent me what I am afraid will cast a 
shade upon my own papers. I could have forgiven 
the injury, if he had left me room to alter a singlei 
word in his essay, when I might have assured jay- 
acquaintance that it was partly written by myself. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam« 
Sir, 

Every one knows how liable the body is to decay, 
P 3 
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linless it be supported by pToper nourisbmetit. The 
triileamed labourer is as well skilled in this doctritiB 
as the most profound philosopher : for the stomach, 
by certain monitory twitches, informs them both 
equally of how great importance eating is, not only 
to their well-being, but to their being at all. The 
peasant labours th^t he may eat, and eats that he 
may labour : and his very labouring contribiites also 
to the health of his body. Now, sir, I beg leave to 
inform certain of your readers, who, by the circum- 
staoces of their birth, education and fortune, are 
unhappily exempt from bodily labour, and who 
are idle because they bave leisure, that the mind 
likewise requires sustenance, and that for want of 
food and exercise, it will as naturally fall into decay 

418 the BODY. 

This is daily eeen in what is called the polite 
world, which is chiefly conaposed of such whose 
sleek countenances and active limbs dis(x>ver all tlie 
signs of vigorous »odily liealth> but whose hinds 
are so feeble, puny, and half starved, aiB to be scarce 
able to support themselves. 

Vauxhail and Ranelagh axe generally crowded 
with objects of this sort; for that such naturally 
have recourse to public places and company, may 
be learned from TuHy's account of the idle fellows of 
Rome : Videmus, cum re nullA impeHantur necessarid^ 
out alveohm poacere^ dut quttrere ^[uempiom ludtiWy aut 
Jermonent aliquem reqnirere; cumque nan habecmt inge- 
nvas exdoctnni vhiectatimes^ circulos aliquos et 'Sessi- 
uficuiiis comectariy As thifs morsel of Latin may pos- 
sibly stick with such of your readers as have had lei- 
suRE enough to neglect the improvement of their 
school learning, tomakeit go down. more glibly, I will 
dress it for them after the English manner. The idle^ 
m^hey have no occupation or business to employ them, re" 
' sort either to a gamin g-tehleyOr a cricket-matekyor mo- 
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tier Midnights ifration ; and, as they Jiate not, for %'avt 
'43f learning, atty of the amnsements of a gentleman, be- 
Cifme members (rf chtbs andfreqventersof cqfec-kouscs , 
From the illustrious convention at White's down 
to those who assemble on birth-days at the Black ; 
"whether they rejoice in champaign and ortolans, or 
tripe and porter; whether they are employed at a 
Ixazard-table or a shovel-board ; the mind in etich 
fraternity seems to be alike provided for, and has 
iittle else to subsist upon than the scraps and broken 
pieces of knowledge picked up from the common 
news-papers. 

We cannot wonder, if, with such miserable fare, 
the MIND should be impaired in its strength, and 
grow languid in it motions; but we may well won^ 
der that men, who are far above the ordinary rank 
cff life, who are proud of their abilities to distinguish 
themselves from the vulgar in their cloaths, tables, 
bouses, furniture, in short, in all the conveniences 
trf mere living, even to luxury, should take up with 
so poor a diet; should be contented with diversions, 
-^hrch even the lowest mechanic may aspire to. 
Is it no mortification to their pride to find men of 
low birth, mean fortune and no education, on a level 
••With themselves in their amusements ? Is it no re- 
proach to them to look upon a picture of Raphael, 
or a Medicean Venus, with the same stupid eye ef 
indifference, as the labourer who ground the colours, 
or 'who dug in the quarry? Yet many there are, and 
men of taste too, as the phrase goes, who through a 
shameful neglect of tlieir >[1ni>, have little or no 
relish of the fine arts : and I doubt whether, in our 
most splendid assemblies, the royal game of 
GOOSE would not have as many eyes fixed upon it, 
as the lately published curiosity of the ruins of 
Palmyra, I mention this work not only to in- 
form such of your reaiders, as dt^ not labouiiun^r a 
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total loss of appetite for liberal amusements, what 
a 'sumptuous entertainment they may sit down to^ 
but also to give it as a signal instance, how agree- 
ably men of ingenious talents, ample fortune and 
great leisure, may amuse themselves^ and laudably- 
employing their leisure time, do honour to their 
country. 

Among the polite and idle, there are noue whom 
1 behold with more compassion than those meagre 
and half-famished souls whom I meet every day, in 
fine cloaths and gay equipages, going about from 
door to door, like common beggars : and like beg- 
gars too, as commonly turned away ; with this dif- 
ference, that the porter gives the ragged stroller a 
surly NO, and a civil dismission to the vagrant in 
embroidery. The former, to excuse his idleness, 
says, * Nobody will employ me;' the latter does as 
good as say, * I cannot employ myself.' This in 
high life is called visiting; which does not imply 
any friendship, esteem, or the least regard towards 
the person who is visited, but is the effect of pure 
generosity in the visitor, who having more time 
upon his hands than he knows what to do with, 
prodigally bestows some of it upon those, whom ha 
cares not one farthing for. I look upon visiting to 
be the art of squandering away time with the least 
loss of reputation.: a very great invention indeed! 
and as the other ingenious arts have been produced 
by hungry bellies, so this owes its ris^ to the emp- 
tiness of the MIND. 

But the hunger of tlie mind for the most p^t 
creates a constant restlessness, frequent indispo- 
sition, 9.nd sometimes, that worse than bodily dis- 
ease, the spleen ; which happens when, by low 
keeping, it is reduced to the necessity of gnawing 
and preying upon itself. Every man, who does 
nothing, because he iias nGthing to da, feels him- 
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«e>f more or fees eubjed to these disorders. And 
cftn his flying to places of paHime and diversion re- 
toove them ? Shottld we not condemn a mother as 
unnatural, whp, when her child cries for bread 
and butter, ihould carry it abroad to a pmppet- 
*how? Yet fnll as absurdly does every man aft, 
who, regardless 0i the cravings of his mental ap- 
petite, (lands gaping at vertical suns or a painted 
waterfall. 

I have heard ihat the macfter of Vauxhal], whd 
so plentifully provides beef for our bodily re- 
freffiment, has, for the entertainment erf those who 
visit him at his couiitry-house, no less plentifully 
provided for the mind; where the guest may call 
for a scull to chew upon the instability of human 
life, or sit down to a collation of poetry, of which 
the hangings of his room of entertainment take up, 
as I am told,<>maRy yar<fe. I wish that this grand 
purveyor of beef fmd poetry would transfer some 
«f the latter to his gatdens at Vauxhall. Odes and 
songs pasted on tiie lamp-posts, would, I believe, 
iE)e much moi'e studiously attended to than the 
prices of cheese-cakes and custards; and if the un- 
pictured boxes were hung round with celebrated 
passages 'omt of favourite poets, many a company 
-would find somtething to say, who would other- 
wise Sit cramming themselves in silent stupidity. 
I am led to this thought by an observation I once 
Inade at a country church, where the walls were 
met out with several plain dishes of good whole- 
'some doctrine, it happened that the pastor of the 
*flock, who was round and fat, by the heaviness of 
lijs discourse, and the lazy manner of delivering it, 
laid to sleep three-fourths of his audience. Upon 
inquiiy, I found that tiie sleepers were those only 
who could not read, and that the rest kept them- 
^ives awake by feeding on the walls. In tlie wal^<» 
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ing part of the congregation I had a proof of the 
advantage of reading; in the languid preacher an 
instance of a decayed habit of mind; which cer- 
tainly would not iiave been in so weak a condi- 
tion, if, instead of cold ham and veuison-pasty,. he 
had now and then taken for breakfast i^ luncheoor 
of Barrowy or a slice of Tillotson. 
YottrSf ^c. 

L.M. . 

sassssssssasaimmmmm 
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Attinmm piSurJi fafcit irum* ^' VlR«. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 
I READILY agree with your correspondent of last 
week in his conclusion, that books, or more pro- 
perly^ that learning is the food of the Mind ; aa4 
as what happened to me lately was occasioned 
by giving my mind a meal, I beg leave to 
relate it to you. You must know, sir, I labour 
under a misfortune, common to many in this great 
metropolis, which is, to have a very good appetite, 
and very little to eat. This lays me under the ne^ 
cessity of spunging upon my friends : my calamity 
indeed sits lighter upon me, as I do not practise th^ 
little arts and shifts of many fine gentlemen, who 
drop in as it were by chance at dinner-time; who 
saunter about the town in hopes of meeting with 
some generous master of a family ; or who in a 
morning visit protract the conversation till it is 
too late for them to dine any where else. No, sir; 
I have a mind above such low contrivances, and 
openly avow my spunging without any reserve or 
shame-redness. 
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With the view of getting a breakfast, I waited the 
other morning on Lord Finical, who is remarkable 
for having a very elegant library. The familiarity 
of his conversation with me in public places gave 
me courage to make him the :first visit ; and as I 
knew that his time of rising was about twelve, I was 
at his .door by nine; where, after the fashion of 
mumpers, I gave but one single knock lor fear of 
disturbing him. After s6me time the door was 
opened to me by a slip-shod footman, who asking 
my honour's pardon for having made me wait so 
long, shewed me into the library. Here I found my 
lady's woman, with a damask napkin in her hand, 
taking down the books one by one, and after wip- 
kig them as tenderly as if they had been glass, put* 
ting them into their places again. She very politely 
hoped I would excuse her; said she should soon 
have done ; that to be sure Ukj books were in a 
great dishabille, and not fit to be seen in that 
pickle: *For you must know, sir,' said she, * that 
this is the largest room in the house: and my 
lady gave a ball here last night, well knowing that 
my lord would not leave White's till the dancers 
were gone.' This she desired me to keep to 
myself. I told her, I thought there was no great 
harm in making use of a room which would other- 
wise be useless. ' True, sir,' said she ; * but as 
my lady knows that my lord does not ckuse it, and 
as my lady would not willingly offend my lord, 
she has strictly ordered all the servants not ta 
blab, and desired me to be up thus early to wipe 
the books, for fear the dust upon them should 
occasion a discovery : for you know, sir, if my lord 
knows nothing of the matter, it is just the same 
thing as if there had been no dancing at all.* 
As I did not controvert so eminent a doctrine, 
her conyersation ended with wiping the last book ; 
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aad aiiber having received an assurance from me 
of keeping secret what she had no occasion to en« 
trust me with, she very graciously dismissed 
bersel£ 

I was now left by myself, and was going as i 
thought to sit down to a most delicious repast ; but 
I found myself in the state of a country booby at 
a great man's table, who sits gaping and staring at 
the richness of the plate and elegance of the service 
while he should eat his dinner. I stood astonislied, 
at the gay prospect before me : the shelves, wbich^ 
at the bottom were deep enougli tp contain just s^ 
folio, tapered upwards by degrees, and ended at 
tlie dimension of a small duodecimo. All the books 
on the same shelf were exactly of the same size, 
and were only to be distinguished by their backs, 
which were most of tliem gilt and lettered, and' 
displayed as great a variety of colours, as is to be 
seen in a bed of tulips : for the binilings of some 
were red, some few black, others blue, green or 
yellow ; and here and there, at proper intervals 
was stuck in one in vellum covering, as white as. a 
<;urd, and lettered black, in order to niake a stronger^ 
contrast of the colours on each side of it. 

Hitherto 1 stood at some distance, to take with 
more advantage a general view of the beauty of tljie 
whole; but curiosity leading me to a closer inspec- 
tion of each individual, I had the pleasure to find 
myself surrounded by the best authors in ancient 
or modern learning. I took down several of them 
by way of tasting; (for as lord Bacon observes, 
* some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed and digest- 
ed;') and by the sticking together oftlie leaves, 
occasioned by the marbling and gilding of the 
edges^ I found that not one of them had been 
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opened since tiiey came Out of the hands of tht 
book-binder. 

I now fell too with a good appetite, intending to 
make a full meal > and while I was chewing upon a 
piece of TuUy's philosophical writings, my lord 
came in upon me. His looks discovered great un^ 
easiness, which I attributed to the event of his last 
night's diversion ;buty good manners requiring me to 
prefer his- lordship's conversation to my own amuse* 
ment, I replaced his book, and by the sadden satis-* 
faction in his countenance, perceived that tlie causa^ 
of his perturbation was my holding open the book 
with a phich of snuff in my fingers. He said, he was 
glad to see me, for he should not have known else 
vfhaX to have done witli himself: I returned the 
compliment by saying, I thought he could not want 
entertainment amidst so choice a collection of 
books. * Yes,' replied he, * the collection is not 
without elegance; b6t I read men only now; for 
I finished my studies when I set out on my travels. 
You are not the first who has admired my library; 
and I am allowed to have 83 fine a taste in hooka 
as any man in England/ Hereupon he shewed 
me a Pastor-fido bound in green, and decorated 
with myrtle-leaves : h6 then took down a volume of 
Tiliotson m a black binding with the leaves as white 
»i9 a law-book, and gilt on the back with little mi- 
tres and crosiers ; aiid lastly a Caesar's Commenta- 
ries clothed in red and gold, in imitation of the mi-^ 
litary uaifonn of English officers. He reflected 
with an air of satisfaction upon the usefulness of 
making observation& in travelling abroad ; and ae-« 
knowledged tliat he owed the thought to his having 
seen, in a French abba's study at Paris, all the 
Daophine editions of the classics with gold dolphins 
on the back of them. Nvm vesceris istd, quara ktuda^ 
plumdf was frequently at my tongue's end; but 

VOL, XXVII. % 
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good-breeding restrained me from taking the liberty 
of a too familiar expostulation. 
' We now sat down at the table, and my lord, hav-s 
ing ordered the tea-water, begged the favour of 
me to reach out my hand to the window-seat beliind 
me, and give him one of the books, which lay flat 
one upon another, the backs and leaves alternately. 
I did so ; and endeavouring to take the uppermost, 
I found that they all clung together. His lordship 
seeing my surprize, laughed very heartily, saying it 
Was only a tea-chest, and that I was not the first 
by many whom he had played the same trick upon. 
On examining it, I found that the upper book opened 
as a lid, and the hinges and key-hole of the lock 
were concealed so artfully, as they might easily 
escape common observation. But it was with great 
concern that I beheld the backs of these seeming 
books lettered Pope's works. Poor Pope! with 
what indignation would he have swelled, had he 
lived to see but the mere phantom of his works 
become the vehicle of grocery 1 His lordship, ob- 
serving my eyes fiJced with attention on the letter- 
ing, gave me the reason of it: * What could I do ?''' 
said he, ' the credit of my library required the 
presence of the poet; but where to place him 
was the difficulty;- for my shelves were all full, 
long before the last publication of him, and would 
have lost much of their beauty ^ by any derange- 
ment; so to get clear of the ewbarras, I thought 
it might be as w«ll to have Mr. Hallet's^ editioa 
as Mr. KnaptonV I perfectly agreed with his 
lordship, reserving to myself my meaning as to his 
own particular. Mr. Cash the banker being now 
introduced, after hearing a joke or two upon Mr. 
Cash's books, which his lordship was pleased to call 
a more valuable library than his own, I left them tu 
$heir private business*. 
7 
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And now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, for the sake o^ tnany^ 
ivho, like Lord Finical, have a fine taste in booka^ 
and not the least relish fur learning; and for the 
coRveiiience of many more, who are fond of the 
appearance of learning, and can give no other proof 
of it, than that of possessing so niahy books, which 
are like globes to a cunning man; I desire you will 
give a hint to Mr. Bromwich to form a paper-hang- 
ing, representing classes of bx>oks, which may be 
called for at his sliop by the name of learned, or 
LX^RART-PAPER, as he pleases. That ingenious 
gentleman, whose gains and reputation have risen 
equally with our paper-madness, will exert his fancy 
4h so many pretty designs of book-cases, or pieces 
of ornamental architecture, accommodated to the 
size of all rooms, in such richness of gilding, letterr 
ing and colouring, that I doubt whether the Chi- 
i^ESE-FAPER so much in fashion in most of our 
great houses, must not, to his great emolument, 
igive place to the learkeb : I think the library*- 
PAPER will look as pretty, may be made as costly, 
•and I am sure \%ill have more meaning. The books 
for a lady's closet must be on a smaller scale, and 
maybe thrown into Chinese-houses; and here 
^nd there blank spaces may be left for brackets to 
hold real China ware and Dresden figures. It is to 
be observed that the lettering should not be put on 
till the paper is hung up ; for every customer ought 
to have the chusing and the marshalling his own 
books : by this means he may have those of the new- 
est foshion immediately after tht^ir publication ; and 
besides, if he should grow tired of one author or one 
science, he may be furnished with others at reason- 
able rates, by the mere alteration of the lettering. 

i make no apology to Mr. Dodsley on this occa- 
Bion^as I do not think he will lose a single customer 
. « 2 
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kfy this compendious, yet compreheusive method of 
»£aFORMiNG libraries. 

Yours, &c. 

L. A, 



No. 65. THURSDAY, MARCH *28. 1754, 



Camftattes melius Si^thae, 

^luarum plauitra vagas rite trahunt domos, 

1 BAT Ex^EUiEsrcB IS the best,and should *be the 
only guide of our cond4ict, is so trite a tnaxhn, that 
one can hardly offer it without an apology: and 
-yet we find tlie love of innovation and the vaiaity of 
invention carryixi^ men ^ily to a tota} aeglcct of 
It. In a country where mode «nd fiaashion .govern 
every thing, we must not be Busprised that men are 
ruled by no fixed principles, but rather should ex- 
pect they will frequently act in direct opposition to 
«very thing that has been long established. The 
favourite axiom of the present times, is, that our 
ancestors were barbarous; therefore whatever dif- 
fers from the ignorance of ih&x manners must be 
wise and right. 

To shew the folly of an overweening opinion of 
inventive wisdom, and to bring the foregoing re- 
maps to the purpose and subject of this day's paper, 
I shall give an instance from Garcilasso de la Vega, 
who tells us that when the Spaniards began to settle 
in Peru, and were erecting large stone buildings, 
the Indians stood by and laughed at them, saying ^ 
that they were raising their own tombs, which on the 
6rBt heaving of the earth, would fall and crus^ 
them. Yet big with their European improving g^- 
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nius, they despised the light cabins of Uie Ameri^ 
cans, and at length became the victims of their own 
opinionated pride. Equally ridiculous would be 
the Peruvian in England, who, disregarding the old 
'established models of strength and solidity, should 
build himselfa,hut after the fashion of his owncoun* 
try, and adapted only to the temperature of that 
climate. 

As I would willingly pay my countrymen the 
compliment of supposing all their actions to be 
founded in reason, when I cannot demonstrate the 
contrary, I have imputed the number of slight 
wooden edifices with which we see our parks and 
-gardens so crowded, to the extravagant fears with 
wliich it may be remembered the inhabitants of 
more solid structures were seized at the time of the 
late expected earthquake. If such a time of univer:* 
sal panic should again occur, I doubt not but the 
builders of these asylums, who had mercenary 
views, would see good interest for their moneys 
while the generous and benevolent would enjoy the 
greatest of pleasures, that of leaking numbers ea^w 
and happy. But even in this ca,se, how have they 
acted against experience! f^or as a storm of wind 
is a much morje usual phenomenon in this climate 
than an earthquake, it is evident that the expence 
of erecting these occasional receptacles (thbugh not 
indeed very considerable) must be totally thrown 
away : unless we are to believe those refiners in 
practical arithmetic, who assert that these retreats 
have contributed as much to the service of the pub- 
lic in the increase of its inhabitants, as they 
could have done in the preservation of them, 
according to their original institution. 

The same spirit which influences jiien to despise 
and neglect ancient wisdom, leads them to a hasty 
and precipitate imitation of novelty. Thus many, ig- 
G3 ^ 
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norant of the original design of these sliglit shelters, 
and not imagining there could pos&tbly be any use 
in them, concluded that they must imply oroanient 
and beauty: and recollecting the proverb, that 
* every thing that is Iktle i;j pretty,* dotted their 
parks with sections of hogsheads. The first I 
saw of these gave me a high opinioa of the mo^- 
desty of its owner. A wise man of Greece, thought 
1 to myself, was inunortalized for his self-4enial and 
humility in occupying the wliole of that mansion, of 
wiiich my wiser countryman is contented with the 
half. But upon looking round me, Bmd seeing this 
new old whim propagated all over his park, and 
these philosophical domicils so numerous as to 
make a town big enough to hold all the wise men 
upon earth, I soon changed my opinion of the 
founder, and concluded him rather to be possessed 
with the ambitious madness of an Alexander, who 
coveted more worlds, than with the moderation 
^f the Cynic, who, as Hudibras observes, expressed 
no manner of solicitude about a plurality or 

^The whole voorM was not halffo vndt 
To AUxmndiTy when be cry V, 
Becaufi be bad tut one tojubduet 
As was a marrow paitry tub to 
DiogtMi : who h not Jaid 
(For aught that ever J could read) 
To whine, putfirfter V tb* eye and fibf 
^tcaufe b* bad nc*er anatbcr tub. 

The situations ustrally destined for these monu- 
ments of taste, are not in covered vallies, embosom- 
ed in groves, or in som^ sheltered dell; (there in- 
deed we have the nodeAy to place our wood piles, 
bone-stacks, cinder-faeaps, and other more heavy 
febrics, composed of rubbish, oyster-shells, and 
•ometimes more .jittering worthlewness,. under the 
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cninobling title df grottos, hermitages, &c. &c.) to 
make them conspicuous, they are placed on emi* 
nences in the bleakest exposures ; insomuch that I 
have over-heard an assembly of modern improvers 
condoling with one another at a drum on a windy 
night, like a company of merchants at Jamaica, who 
had a rich fleet in the harbour at the time of a hur- 
ricane. . 

The moveable houses of the Scythians, described 
in my motto, are worthy our admiration. We 
must acknowledge them to be the perfection of all 
works, since they will stand the criticism of Momus 
himself; having that requisite, for the want of which 
he condemned all other houses: they are upon 
wheels, and can move from bad neighbours, or be 
ccwiveyed to shelter from the fury of the winds,, or 
the scorching of the sun. What a satisfaction must 
it be to a man of fortune to be told that such houses 
fu'e amanufacture cf this age and country, and that 
he may be supplied with a very complete one, at 
the common and moderate price of three hundred 
-pounds ! It is to be presumed that no gentleman 
whom this intelligence may reach, will hereafter lit- 
ter his park with huts, tubs, cribs, sentry-boxes, &c. 

The taste of the present age is universally for an- 
nuals. ITieir politics, books, plantations, and now 
their buildings, must be all armuials ; and it is to be 
apprehended, that in a few years, large trees and 
substantial structures will be no where to be found, 
except in our deserts: unless we could be as 
sanguine in our expectations as a certain schemist, 
<:^f whom I shall relate some particulars. 

This gentleman, whose Chinese temple had been 
blown down a few weeks after it was erected, was 
comforting himself that he had found in Hanway s 
travels, a model never yet executed in this part of 
^he world, which from the advantage of its form, 
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must stand against the most violent gusts of wind 
on the highest mountains. This was, it seems, a 
pyramid of heads, after a genuine plan of that great 
improver, Kouli Khan. He immediately con- 
tracted with the sexton of his parish for a suffi-r 
cient supply of human sculls, and wafe preparing 
the other materials, when the scheme was pre* 
vented by the over-scrupulous conscience of th^ 
sexton's wife. The schemist was extremely mor- 
tified, yet remained pertinacious in the executioil 
of his design, and, as I am toldj set out the next 
morning for Cornwall to obtain a seat in parliament* 
in order to bring in a bill for the erecting a pyramid 
in every county, with niches for the reception of 
the hfeads of all criminals hereafter to be executed^ 
He is in no pain for the success of his motion; for 
though the legiflature has found objections to every 
scheme for making malefactors of use> he doubts 
not of their ready concurrence in a proposal for 
making them an ornament to their country* 

In former times the great house was the ob- 
ject to which the stranger's admiration was parti- 
cularly invited. For this purpose lines of trees 
were planted to direct, and walls built to confine 
your approach, in such a manner that the eye must 
be constantly employed in th^ contemplation of the 
principal front. Now it is thought necessary to 
change all this; you are therefore led by round- 
about serpentine walks, and find your progress to 
be often intercepted by invisible and unexpected 
lines and intrenchments, and the mansion purposely 
obscured by new plantations, while the noblest 
trees of the old grove are tumbled down to give 
you a peep now and then, at an out-building qf 
about ten feet squ^ire of plaster and Canvass. Sp 
different from this was the practice of our ancestors, 
that whenever they erected such little edifices 
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< which ^ey did only from necessity) they con- 
stantly planted before them yews, laurels, or aqua- 
tics, according as the soil was moist or dry : and f 
could venture to promise any modern improver, 
who delights in laying all things open, that he might 
in one morning fall down the populous part of the 
Thames, and witli liis single hatchet among the 
ivUlo-ws, lay open as many masked edifices of the 
true toodern size and figure, as, properly disposed 
and fancifolly variegated with fresh paint, might 
jnake Hounslow^heaSi a rival to many an admired 
garden of tiiis age. 

A philosopher woi4d not suppose that the mas- 
ter of the place assumed any merit to himself from 
such trifles; he would hardly imagine that even the 
foost elegant of palaces could add auy degree of 
•worth to the fKossdssor, whose character must be 
raised and sustained by his own dignity, wisdom and 
hospitality; remembering the maxim of Tully, 
^ Non domo dcminus^ sed domino domus hmestanda 
itstJ But to judge with the common observer, and 
to reason with the general race of Improvers, if it 
be absolutely necessary for every man to. shew his 
taste in these matters, let him endeavour to com- 
pass solidity, duration and convenience in the man- 
sion he inhabits; and not attempt to display his 
magnificence in a number of edifices, which, what- 
ever they may seem to imitate, are unnecessary- 
houses. ^__^___^__.____. 

No. 66. THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 1754. 



To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 
To confess an unfashionable kind of truth, I am a 
woman whii now and then think ^ little; and when 
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, 1 do, I sometimes tuin my reflections on ray own 
sex. Man, you know, is said to be * a creature 
formed -for society^' and I do not deny it to be ia 
general true; but then pray, what is woman ? To 
say that she too is * a creature formed for societyy* 
is saying nothing at all; she is a great deal more 
than all that. Shall I tell you what she is? Wo- 
man is 'a creature formed for crowding, and for 
being crowded.' 

Mr. Pope, who you know thought it worth his 
while to write a whole epistle about us, declares^ 
after he thinks he has analyzed us to the bottom^ 
that the love of pleasure and the love of sway, 
are the general ruling passions of the whole sex. In 
direct contradiction to which, I assert, that the 
love of CROWDING and of being crowded, is a 
passion infinitely more general and predominant^ 
It will bealledged, probably, that this passion is in- 
cluded in one of the former ; but I answer, No; it 
is absolutely distinct from either of them : for as to 
the love of pleasure, ask a woman of fashion in 
the midst of a crowded assembly (and thanks to tlie 
taste of the age we live in, you may make the ex* 
periment in this dear town any evening you please) 
ask her, I say, if she takes any pleasure in be- 
ing crowded ? — * No/ she will tell you, * she hates 
and detests it; it breaks her hoop, tears her ruffles, 
puts her in a horrid fluster, makes her a fright in 
short, and she wonders what could persuade her %q 
come there.' A plain proof this, that it does not 
result from her love of pleasure: and that it is 
not a cotisequeuce of our love of sway, is still more 
obvious; fgr the very idea of a crowd excludes all 
notion of superiority and distinction. But, if you 
want an experimental proof of this too, go to the 
same assembly, and observe the lady of the house 
herself: sue is distinguished indeed, but in amauner 
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quite opposite to what you would expect; for it is 
only by bustling through the crowd she has herself 
mised, with all the hurry and vulgar obsequiousness 
of a coflfee girl. 

All then that can be said in your friend Pope's 
defence, is, that he did not live long enough to see 
this predominant female passion display itself in 
tliHt full strength and vigour which it does at pre- 
sent. Yet one might think too, from what one has 
heard of the ring and other fashionable amusements 
in his tinte (for I do not remember them myself) 
that he had, even, tlien sufficient opportunity given 
him to discover this truth; but as he has totally 
omitted it in all his essays, I sliall (without making 
apologies for my inferior abilities, for I hate apolo- 
gies) endeavour to demonstrate, that this very pas- 
sion is. superlojQ to all our other passions put to - 
gether, 

. First, as ta our love of Ei.A y. Let us in the first 
place, to proceed methodically, consider what play 
is. Play is a science, oj* rather a science and an art 
put together; the former of which has been rendei- 
ed systematical, by the philosophic pen of Mr. 
Hoyle; the other, though, perhaps as well under- 
stood as the former, has yet been honoured with ho 
distinct treatise: though I am, told indeed, that a 
. gentleman, now in the Old Bailf^y, has, at his lei- 
sure hours, compleated an essay, which, when pub- 
lished, will render the whole of this matter clear to 
tiie meanest capacij^y. But tliis, ai, passant. Now, 
IVIr. Fitz-Adam, whether we consider gamming as a 
science that emplpys the head, or as an ait which 
exercises the hand of its fair professors ; \yhether 
we suppose it a matter of judgment or ingenuity; 
ve must agree, that a private roongi, and a small 
party, would be infini^tely mor^ eligible for the pur- 
pose (, that is, if a woman loved play f jr its own 
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sake) than a fall assembly; for if sti^ plays withr 
judgment, I would presume that a noise and tu« 
mult about her would certainly disturb ber ; and if 
she plays with skill, I should imagine a nun^r of 
lookers-on might possibly disconcert her: yet thi» 
is not the case; tagame in a crowd is the iking; and^ 
rather than iK>t gaove so, she is willing either to be 
beat or to be smoaked, either to lose her money or 
her reputatian. 

Having proved, I think to my satisfaction, and I 
hope, sir, to yours, that even the love of play is a: 
secondary passion to the love of crowding, I will 
just touch upon our love of'DaEsa. That this is: 
made subservient to it also, is evident to any person, 
that will please to contemplate that most important 
part of our dress, the hoop; a piece of apparel, or 
to speak more properly, a piece of machinery, which 
owes its very being and existence to this passions 
for since that invention,, a lady is enabled to make 
a. crowd even by herself^ and thirt} women caa 
now cram a room, as cou^leatly as a hundred would 
do, if deprived of so necessary an auxiliary^ Oh. 
this principle too we may account for that seeming^ 
paradox, why the hoop, contrswy to the fieeting 
4cmd short-lived nature of all other parts of dress,, 
holds its place in the realms of fai^ion so much 
longer than any other inode was ever known to 
do ; and while our caps have, from the size of a 
china plate, dwindled away to the breadth of a half- 
crown, and then entirely vanished, our hoops, on 
the contrary, continue to enlarge their circumf 
ference gradually, and keep pace with our ruling 
passion. So that I shall venture to assert, that 
this part of our dress will be immort^; for so long 
as women are women, so long must they wear large 

HOOPS. 

Again, as to our love of music ; ask any woman 
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of fashion, if the opera sounds as well on a Tues* 
day as a Saturday, and she will stare at your ques-^ 
tkm, and auswer coolly, ' No ; she does not thiok- 
it does/ And why, pray? For tliis short reason, 
thatSATUBBAT is the crowded kight. 

The thing is now so very plain, that I might 
spare myself all farther trouble ; yet to proceed, 
let me ask why we prefer gallantry to love, and ge- 
neral acquaintance to particular friendship ? Be- 
cause tlie one goes on full as well in a crowd (ex- 
cepting indeed some necessary short intervals with 
regard to gallantry) as in any other place. But 
should a woman condescend to cultivate love or 
friendship, slie would be frequently seduced into 
solitude, or what i& a» bad, be obliged sometimes to 
undergo the insupportable ennui of a grave teti, 
i the. 

Lastly, I would fain ask, why does that small 
part of our sex, that think at all about the matter, 
prefer enthusiasm to religion, an(J Mr. Whitfield to 
their paiish priest? For no other reason in the 
worlds but because Mr. Whitfield of all men living 
has tlie greatest knack of gathering a crowd about 
him. 

Now that I am talking of religion, I have heard 
©f an author who wrote a treatise to prove, that 
the place of future punishment was the center of 
the earth; which since it could not fairly hold half 
the inhabitants that would be assigned to it, he sup- 
posed the principal torment would consist in 
SQU££ziirG. I believe indeed the doctrine was soon ' 
exploded ; and it was fit it should : for surely, sir, 
it would have a manifest bad tendency in point of 
female morals ; for who can think that we should 
have any dread of sq.ueezing in the next life, 
when we love so dearly to be squeezed to dearth 
in this ? 
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Yet though I have hitherto endeavoured to prove^ 
that this love of crowding is the ruUng passion of 
the FEMALE world, I would not ^have it inferred, 
that it does not sometimes also predominate in 
MAN. I know myself various instances to the con- 
trary : many young fellows of my acquaintance are 
at present warm borough-hunters :* now as most - of 
them are infinitely too ignorant to suffer one to 
imagine they do it with a view of serving their 
country, and much too negligent and degage to aim 
at serving themselves, I charitably conclude, in 
order to give them some motive tor action, that 
they commence candidates purely from this prin- 
ciple^ as wanting only to push themselves into a pre- 
sent momentary crowd at the ensuing election, and 
to secure to themselves a septennial crowd, by 
getting into parliament. I could enumerate many 
more instances of the same kind, but really I have 
scribbled till I am tired: 1 have, however, one word 
to say to your friends the poets before I conclude. 
You know, sir, they frequently make similies about 
us women, and are particularly fond of taking them 
from the feathered part of the creation: for in- 
stance, if a woman is constant (as perhaps some 
women have fomierly been) they' compare her to a 
turtle; if she sings well, tliey instantly clap a night- 
ingale into her throat ; and if she is fair, tlie swan's 
plumage immediately becomes dirty by comparison. 
Now all these similies may do well enough in the 
confined way they use them; but they never yet 
found out any single bird that could be made use. of 
as a general symbol of the whole sex. I have, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam; and I shall give it them to put into 
verse, if they please ; assuring myself, that if they 
are convinced of tlie truth of my foregoing reason* 
7 
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ings, they will think it a just one: not to keep them 
or you longer in suspence, it is a wild-goose. 

I am, 

Annong the crowd of your admirers^ 

M. B, 



No. er. THURSDAY, APRIL 11, 1754, 



Sir, 



To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 



All the fashionable part of mankind set out with 
the ambition of being thought men of taste. 

This is the present universal passion : but the 
misfortune is, that like sportsmen, who lose their 
hare, and start coneys, which lead them over war- 
rens, where their horses break their legs, and fling 
their riders; so in the affair of taste, we frequently 
see men following some false scent, with the same 
ardour that they would have pursued the proper 
object of a chace, and with much greater incon* 
veniences. 

Of all the various subjects that have yet exer- 
cised the geniuses of modern writers, that of taste 
has appeared to be the most difficult to treat; be- 
cause almost all of them have lost themselves in 
endeavouring to trace its source. They have gene- 
rally indeed referred us for its origin to the polite 
and imitative arts ; whereas those are rather its off- 
spring, than its parents. Perhaps their mistakes in 
treating this delicate subject may have arisen from 
the great resemblance which false taste bears to 
7RUE, which hasty and inaccurate observers will 
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6nd as diftcult to distinguish, as to discern Pinch- 
Dock's metal from genuine gold at the first transient 
glance. To the end therefore that the ideas of our 
fine gentlemen may be somewhat more precisely ad- 
justed upon this important article, I shall venture to 
assert, that the first thing necessary for those who 
wish to acquire a TRUE taste, is, to prepare their 
minds by an early pursuit and love of moral order» 
propriety, and all the rational beauties of a just and 
well-regulated conduct. 

True taste, like good-breeding in behaviour, 
seems to be the easiest thing in nature to attain ; 
but yet, where it does not grow spontaneously, it is 
a plant of all others the most difficult to cultivate. 
It must be sown upon a bed of virgin-sense, and 
kept perfectly clean of every weed tlmt may prevent 
or retard its growth. It was long erroneously 
thought to be an exotic ; but experience has con- 
vinced us that it will bear theoold of our most oor- 
theni provinces. I could produce instances to <»n- 
lirm this assertion, Irom almost every county of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

The felly is, %hat every man liunks ymself oapa^ 
ble of arriving at perfection in this divine accoaa- 
plislnnent : but nature haUi not disp^ised her gifts 
in such profusion. There is but one sun to iiiioni- 
nate our earth, while the st^rs tha* twinkle with in- 
ferior lustre are innumerable. Tlius t^ose great 
geniuses that are the perfect models of true 
tASTE, are extreoK^ly rare, while tbousands daify 
exnose themsdves to ruin and ridicule by vain aod 
aukward imitations. 

Perhaps to arrive at ta«te in one single branch 
of polite refinement, might not be altogether so 
fruitless an ambition ; but the absurdity is to aim at 
an universal taste. Kow this will best appear by 
observing what numbers miscarry even in the mofit 
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confined pursuit of this difficult accomplishment. 
One seeks this coy mistress in books and study ; 
others pursue her'tlirough France, through Italy, 
nay, through Spain ; and after all their labours, we 
have frequently seen them ridiculously embracing 
pedantry and foppery with the raptures due alone 
to TASTE. Thus it happens with many deluded 
travellers in the fields of gallantry, who enjoy fan- 
cied familiarities with women of the first rank, 
whose names' and titles strumpets have assumed, to 
deceive the vain, the ignorant, and the unwary. 

It is thought the Boka Dea of the Romans, was 
nothing more than the goddess of taste. Ladies 
alone were admitted to her mysteries. The natural 
indelicacy indeed of the stronger sex seems to 
countenance this opinion; women in general having 
finer and more exquisite sensations tlian men ; and 
it is a thorough acquaintance with the virtues and 
charms of that most amiable part of our species 
which constitutes the most essential quality of a 
man of taste. Who indeed ever knew a mere 
soldier, a mere politician, a mere scholar, to be a 
man of taste? 

Were we to erect a temple to taste, every 
sciENCK should furnish a pillar, every virtue 
should there have an altar, and tlie three ghaces 
should hold the high-priesthood in commission. 

We daily see pretenders to this quality endea- 
vouring to display it in a parade of dress and equir 
page ; but these, alas ! can only produce a beau. 
We see others set up for it amongst cards and dice; 
but these can create nothing better than a gamester. 
Others in brothels, which only form a debauchee. 
Some have run for it at New-market ; some have 
drank for it at the King's-arms; the former, to thtir 
great surprize, have acquired only the title of good 
jockeys, the latter of jolly bucks. There are matjr 
h3 
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who aim at it in literary compositions, and gain 
at most the diaracter of intruding authors. 

However, this general pursuit of taste has its 
uses; those numbers who go in quest of it, where it 
is never to be found, serve at least as so many 
marks that teach us to avoid steering the same un- 
successful course. 

The plain truth of the matter is, a hoiise filled 
with fine pictures, tlie sideboard loaded with massy 
plate, the splendid equipage, with all the hey-dukes, 
pages and servants that attend it, do not entitle the 
possessor to be called a man of taste: they only 
bring with them either anxiety or contempt to 
tiiose whose rank and fortunes are not equal to 
l^uch' ostentation. I will be bold to say tlierefore, 
tiotwithstanding some of your readers will doubt- 
less look upon me as an unpolished Vandal, that 
the best instance any man can give of his taste, is to 
chew that he has too much delicacy to reli^ any 
thing so low and little, as the purchase of super- 
fluities, at another's cost, or with his own ruin. At 
least the placid satisfaction of tiiat man's heart who 
prudently measures his expences, and confines hit 
desires within the circle of his annual revenue, be- 
gets that well-ordered disposition of mind, without 
which it is impossible to merit the character of a 
man of just refined taste. 

Certain it is, that he best discovers the justness 
of his taste, who best knows how to pursue and 
secure the most solid and lasting happiness. Now 
ivhere shall we look for this, with so much pro- 
bability of finding it, as in temperance and tran- 
quillity of mind, in social and domestic enjoyments f 
Are not these the first and most essential objects of 
TASTE? Certainly tlieyare; anil when a m«i has 
once acquired these, he may, if fortune and nature 
bas properly qualified hini; launch out m^, a mor^ 
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extensive c6mpas6, and display his genius in a larger 
circle. 

But it will be difficult, I fear, to persuade Uioee 
young men of the present generation, who are am- 
Ditious for establishing a character for taste, to 
advance towards it by so slow and regular a pro- 
gression. They seem in general to be posseissed 
with a kind of epic madness, and are for hurrying 
at once into the midst of tilings. But perhaps you, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, may be able, by reason or by ridi- 
cule, to call back their attention to tlie previous 
steps; to persuade them to learn to walk, before 
they attempt to run ; to convince them, tJbat pro- 
fusion in architecture, in gardening, in equipage, in 
dress, &c. can serve no other purpose but to disturb 
their imaginations, and to give them a general 
distaste of themselves, and of every thing around 
tliem. 

It is by no means, however, surprizing that this 
character of taste should be so universally sought 
after; as true Taste is doubtless the highest point 
of perfection, at which human nature, in this her 
fitate of frailty y can possibly arrive. A man en- 
dowed with this quality, possesses all his senses, in 
the manner best adapted to receive the impression 
of every true pleasure, which Providence baa scat- 
tered with a liberal hand for the delight of its 
creatures. There is nothing intrinsically beautiful, 
which does zx)t iiirnish him with perpetual dellglit ; 
ss every thing ill-fashioned and deformed affects 
him with disgust and abhorrence. That is, in a 
■word, the avenues of his mind are open only to 
those enjoyments that bring witli them the passportf 
of truth and reason. 

Philalethes is a man of tasts, according to 
the notion I have here given of that qitality. 10$ 
4X)nduct k influenced by ^sentiment as vfdl as by 
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principle ; and if he were ever so secure of secrecy 
and impunity, he would no more be capable of 
committing a low or a base action, than of admit- 
ting a vile performance into his noble collection of 
painting and sculpture. His just taste of the fine 
arts, and his exquisite delicacy in moral conduct^ 
are but one and the same sense, exerting itself upon, 
different objects ; a love of beauty, order and pro-» 
priety, extended to all their various intellectual 
and vifible exhibitions. Accordingly, Philale- 
THE8 is consistent in every part of his character. 
You see the same elegant and noble simplicity, the 
same correct and judicious way of thinking, ex- 
pressed in his dress, his equipage, his furniture, his 
garderTs, and his actions. 

How different is Micio from Philalethes! 
Yet Micio would be thought a man of taste^ 
But the misfortune is, he has not a heart for it. I 
say a heart, however odd the expression may sound : 
for as a celebrated ancient has defined an orator to 
be vir bonus dicendi perituSj so I must insist upon it, 
that a good heart is an essential ingredient to form 
a good TASTE. When I see Micio, therefore, dis-r 
sipating his health and strength in lewd embraces 
and midnight revels ; when I see him throwing away 
over-night at the gaming-table, what he must refuse 
the next morning to the just clamours of his injured 
tradesmen;: I am not the least surprized at his 
trimmed trees, his unnatural terrasses, his French 
treillage, his Dutch parterres, his Chinese bells, and 
his tawdry equipage. 

In fine, though every man cannot arrive at the 
perfection of this quality, yet it may be necessary 
that he should be sufficiently instructed, not to be 
deceived in his judgment concerning the claim of 
it in others. To this end the few following que- 
ries may be applied with singular advantage, l^ 
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the pretender to tastb proud ? Is he a C4^Kcotnlif 
Is he a spendtfarkt ? Is be a gamester f Is he a slan* 
cierer ? Is he a drunkard f b he a bad neighbour? a 
sliam patriot f or a iiaise friend? By this short 
catediism every youth, evea of the most sknder 
capacity, may be capable of detertninntg who is not 
aanuiofTABTE. 

I am, &C. 

S.T. 
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To Mr. Fitz-Abam. 
Stu, 

iHTs, kind reception ivhich you gave to my letter 
of NoveBuber last, makes me take the liberty of 
seudiog you some farther anecdotes of my family. 

As my ^andfather. Sir Jo^iah Puaifki¥, bad 
made a conaideraUe figure in kiog Cbarke'v £Ourt, 
his only scmh Ralph, my honoured father, was no 
less couapicuous for his valour, towards the latter 
end of king Wiiliajn's reig^. Although the race of 
kia^s was changed, the laws of Hovouii still re** 
maiaed the same. But my grandiather bad retired 
with has fdmaiy to Pumpkin-hall, about a year and a 
half be^e Uie revolution, much discontented with 
the times, aad o£b^:i wishing that Judge Somebody 
(I forget his name) had been a militia colonel, that 
he mi^ have run him through the body, or cut off 
one of his cheeks with a broad sword. In the sam« 
strain l>e frequently wislied fatqee Peters a life- 
guard-man, Uiat he might have caned him before 
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the court-gate of Wliitehall. * These fellows/ said 
he> ^ put me iu mind of murderers in popish coun- 
tries, who if they run into a church after cutting a 
throat, are secured from all danger of punishment. 
Our English ruffians too are frequently safe, if they 
can but shew a lawyer's gown, or a priest's cowl/ 
My grandmother, lady Pumpkin, was a prudent 
woman, and, not without some difficulty, persuaded 
Sir JosiAH to content himself with drinking con- 
stant bumpers of prosperity to the church and state, 
without fighting duels or breaking heads in de- 
fence of the British constitution. Indeed he might 
well be content with the glory he had obtained, 
having been once shot through the leg, and carry- 
ing the marks of seven-and- twenty wounds in dif- 
ferent parts of his body, all boldly acquired by 
single combats, in defence of nominal liberty, and 
real loyalty, during king Charles the second's reign. 

My father was returned for a borough in Wales, 
in the second parliament of king William. This 
drew him every winter to London; and he never 
took his leave of Sir Josiah without receiving a 
strict command, to do some brave act, becoming a 
man of honour and a Pumpkin. As he was re- 
markably an obedient son, and indeed as we were 
all, not only as Pumpkins, but as old Britons, very 
cholerick and fiery, my father scarce ever returned 
home without some glorious atchievement, the he- 
roism of which generally reached Pumpkin-hall be- 
fore the hero. Of his several exploits, give me leave 
only to mention three ; not so much in regard to his 
honour, as that they carry in them some particular 
ftnd remarkable circumstances. 

There was an intimacy between my father and 
Major John Davis of the foot guards. Their first 
acquaintance and friendship had begun when the 
{uajor was quartered at a market-town near Pump'* 
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kin-hall. Their regards had continued towards each 
other with the greatest strictness for several years ; 
when one day at dinner with a large company at a 
tavern, my father jocularly in discourse said, ' Ah ! 
Major ! Major ! you still love to ride the fore-horse :' 
alluding to his desire of being foremost in all par* 
ties of pleasure. Major Davis immediately changed 
colour, and took the earliest opportunity of calling 
Mr. Pumpkin aside, and demanding satisfaction. 
My father asked for what ? The major made no re- 
ply but by drawing his sword. They fought, and the 
major was soon disarmed. * Now, Jack,' says my 
father, ' pray tell me what we fought for V * Ah, 
Ralph,' replied the major, * why did you reproach 
me with having been a postHion ? It is true I was 
one; but by what means did 3-ou know it, and when 
you did know it, why would you hint it to the com- 
pany, by saying that I still loved to ride the fore- 
horse y My father protested his ignorance of tliefact, 
and consequently his innocence of intending any 
affront. The two friends were immediatelyreunited at 
strongly as before ; and the major ever afterwards was 
particularly cautious how he discovered his original, 
or blindly followed the folly of his own suspicions. 

One of my father's tavern-companions, captain 
Shaddow, who was very young, very giddy, and 
almost as weak in body as in mind^ challenged 
him on a supposed affront, in not receiving tlie re- 
turn of a bow which he had made to my father, m 
the play-house. They were to fight in Hyde Park : 
but as the captain was drawing his sword with the 
fiercest indignation, it luckily occurred to his thoughts 
that the provocation might possibly have been un- 
designed, or if otherwise, that the revenge he had 
meditated was of too cruel and bloody a nature; he 
therefore begged pardipn of his adversary, and raadii 
up the affair. 
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I wirit thn had b«en the latt of my ftither^s com« 
bat»9 but he waa udftafipily engaged in a duel with a 
French ofBeer, who Imd taken the wall of him, and 
in Ihat duel he received a wound, which, after 
throwing him several months into a languishing mi- 
serable condition, at last proved Hektal by ending in 
a mortification. He bore his long illness ynth 
amazing fortitude ; but oflen expressed an ab^r^ 
rence of these polite and honourable murders ; and 
wished that he might have lived some years longer^ 
only to have shewn that he durst not fight. 

I leave you, Mr. Fitz-Adara, to make your moral 
reflections on these several stories; but I cannot 
conclude my letter without giving you an account 
of the only duel in which my poor dear husband,, 
Mr. Solomon Mu2!aY,was engaged; if a man may 
be said to be engaged who was scarce ever awake. 

Mr. Muzzy was very fat, and extremely lethargic* 
To be sure, he had courage sufficient for a major- 
gtoeral; but he was not only unwieldy, but sa 
kthargically stupid, that lie fell asleep even in mu- 
sical assemblies, and snored in the play-house, asi 
bad, poor man ! as he used to snore in his bed.. 
However, having received many taunts and re- 
proaches from my grandfather (who waa become by 
age very tart and peevish) he resolved to challenge 
his own cousin-german by the mother's side, briga- 
dier Trunch&on of Soho-square. It seems the 
person challenged fixes upon the place and weapens^ 
Truncheon, a deep*si^ted man, choee Primrose- 
hill for the field of battle, and swords for the wea« 
pons of defence^ To avoid suspicion, and to pre- 
vent discovery, they were to walk together from 
Piccadilly, where we then lived, to the summit 
of Primrose-hill. Truncheon's scheme took ef 
feet. Mr. Mu22T was much fatigued and out of 
breath with the walk. However he drew his sword ; 
and, as he assured me himself^ began to attack 
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bis eoiittB Taxjhcbbov wiUi a valour which 
miiat baive charmed my grandfathery had he been 
present. The brigadier went back ; Mr. Muzzt 
pursued ; but not having his adversary's alacrity, 
lie stopped a little to take breath. He stopped, 
alas ! too long : his lethargy came on with more than 
ordinary violence : be first dozed, as he stood upon 
his legs, and then beginning to nod forwards, dropt 
by degrees upon his face in a most profound sleep. 
Luncheon, base man! took this opportunity to 
wound my husband as he lay snoring on the ground ; 
and he had the cunning to direct his stab in such a 
manuer, as to make it supposed that Mr. Muzzt 
had fled, and in his flight had received a wound in 
the most ignominious part of his body. You will 
iksk what became of the seconds? they were both 
killed upon the spot ; but being only two servants, 
the one a butler, the other a cook, they v^ere buried 
the same night; and by the power of a little money 
properly applied, no farther inquiry was 0ver made 
about them. 

Mr. Muzzy wounded as lie was (the blood trick- 
ling from him in great abundance) might probably 
have slept upon that spot for many hours, had he 
not been iawakened by the cruel bites of a mastiff. 
The dog began first to lick his blood, and then tear- 
ing his cloaths, fell upon tlie wounded part as if it 
had been carrion. My poor husband was thorough- 
ly awakened by the new hurt he had received ; and 
indeed it was impossible to have slept, while he wa& 
losing whole coUops of the fattest and most pulpy 
part of hi9 flesh ! so that he was brought home ta 
me, much more wounded, Mr. Fitz-Adam, by the 
teeth of the mastiff, than by the sword of his cousin: 

TRUNCHEON. 

This, sir, is the real fact, as it h opened ; althougU 
I well know tliat the Ti^UNCHfiON family take th% 

VOL. XXYII^ \ 
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liberty of telling 'a very different story, much to the 
dishonour of my husband's memory. Permit me, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, by your means, to do public justice 
to Mr. Muzzy's character, and at the same time to 
assure you that I am. 
Sir, 

Your most obliged and obedient 
Awnble servant^ 

Mary Muzzy. 
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For the entertainment of those of my readers who 
love variety, and to obHge those of my correspond-, 
dents whose epistles to me are too short to be pub- 
lished singly, I have set apart this paper for miscel- 
laneous productions. 

To Mr, Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

If you are a strong-bodied man, be so kind as to 
open your arms to your fair readers, and lift them 
down safely from their high-heeled shoes. I am 
really in pain when I see a pretty woman tottering 
along, uncertain at every step she takes whether she 
sliall stand or fall. If the ladies intend by this 
fashion to display the leg to greater advantage, to 
be sure we are obliged to them : but I cannot help 
being of opinion, that the shortness of the modern 
petticoat might fully answer this desirable purpose. 

Pray, Mr. Fitz-Adam, favour us with your 
thoughts upon this matter; and if you can reduce 
this enormity, and take the ladies down (I will not 
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say in their wedding only, but) in all their slioes, 
you' will oblige every hufband and father, whose 
wife and daughters may be liable, from walking in 
Btiits, to make false steps. 

I am, &c. 

T. H. 
Sir, 

As almost every session convinces us that it is 
not beneath the wisdom of parliament to spend 
much time and consideration in the enacting and 
amending laws for the preservation of tlie game, 
and to determine who should, and who should not 
be his own butcher or poulterer in the fields ; it is 
much to be wondered at, that the same vigilant 
care has not extended to the employments of leisure 
and opulence m town; and to determine what 
estate or place should qualify a man to play at 
CARDS or dice: bow much he must be possessed 
of to sit down to a game of all-fours: how much 
more to cut in at whist, or to make one at a party 
of BRAG : or how much more still to punt at faro, 
or to sit down at a hazard-table : always reserv* 
ing to privy-counsellors, and members of either 
house, an exclusive privilege of ruining themselves 
at any game they shall think proper to play at. 

I dare say, Mr. Fitz-Adam, a bare hint of tins 
will be sufficient to get it carried into a law; 
especially if it be added, that till such a law is 
made, my lord and the chairman are upon a 
level in their amusements ; except that his lordship 
is losing his estate with great temper and good- 
breeding at White's, and the chairman beggaring 
his family with oaths and curses in a kxght-* 
cellar. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humbk servant, 

W.X, 
iZ 
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Silt, 

Your paper «pon sEftVANts put me in ttUDd o( 
H passage in the life of the marquis (afterwards 
duke) of Ormondy which I believe will aot b§ uih 
entertaining to your readers. 
. The marquis having been invited by a French 
nobleman to pass some days at his house in St, 
Germain m /«ye, 'm compliance \*ith an inconve* 
nient English cufitom, at his coming away, left witii 
the maitrt d' hetd ten pistoles, to be dtstributed 
amongst tiie servants. It was all tibe money he had, 
nor did he know iiow to get credit ior more wbfiii 
be reached Paris. As lie was on thd rood rumi^ 
nsAingonthis melancholy circumstance, and con* 
triviiig how to raise a stnaU supply for fNresmit use^ 
he was surprized at being told by his servant, t^aai 
the nobleman ai whose house he had been enters 
taiued, was behind^ driving fuiiouiiy, as if he was 
desirous of overtaking him. 

The marquis, it seems, had scarce left St. Gtr** 
vudn, when the distriiMitiDa of the money he had 
given caused a ^eat disturhaitce amongst the ser-« 
vants; who exalting their own service and attenr 
dance, complained of fiie wudtre d' katett partiaiity. 
The noblttooao, hearing an unusual noise ia his fa* 
miiy, and upon inquiry into the matter, finding 
what it was, took tlie ten pistoles, and causing 
horses to be put to his chariot, made all the haste 
that was possible ait^ tiie marquis Kji OrmoiMi. 
The marquis upon notice of his approach, got off 
his horse as the other quitted his chariot, and ad^- 
vanced to embrace him with great aflection and 
respect; but was strangely surprized to find a cold- 
ness in the nobleman, which forbad all embraces 
till he had received satisfaction in a point which 
had given liim great offence. He asked tiie marquis 
if he had reason to complain of any disrespect or 
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defect which he met with in the too mean, but very 
Onendly entertainment, which his house afforded : 
and being answered by the marquis, that his treat- 
ment had been full of civility; that he had never 
passed so many days more agreeably in his life, and 
cuold not but wonder that the other should suspect 
the contrary: the nobleman then told him, * Tliat 
tiie leaving ten pistoles to be distributed amongst 
the servants, was treating his house as an inn, anfi 
was the greatest affront that could be offered to a 
man of quality : that he paid his own servants welV 
and hived them to wait on his friends as well as him- 
self : that he considered him as a stranger who might 
lie unacquainted with the customs of France, and 
cnr through some practice deemed less dishonour- 
Me in hss own country ; otherwise bis refentment 
should have prevented any expostulation : but as 
the case stood^ after having explained the nature of 
the affair, he must either redress the mistake by 
xeceiving back the ten pistoles, or give him the 
usual satisfaction of men of honour for an avowed 
affront/ The marquis acknowledged his error, took 
back his money, and returned to Paris with less 
anxiety about his subsistence. 

Your readers, Mr. Fitz-Adam, may learn from 
this story, that all our fashions are not borrowed 
^m France. 

YourSj &C. 

A.Z. 
HowouRED Sir, 

This is to acquaint you that I am a gentleman's 
servant, and that I have read the letter upon ser- 
vants, signed O. S. in the World of the 21st of 
February last: and though I admit the charge 
brought against us in that letter to be true,. namely, 
that those who have nothing to give may go whistle 
for a clean plate or a glass of wine ; yet I do not agre% 
i3 
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that a poor poet (for I am sure be must be t poet 
that wrote that letter; if he had been a gentlemaii, 
he would have done as gentlemen do; I say, that I 
do not agree tliat a poor poet) has any r^t 19 
abuse those that are bis betters. A good servant^ 
and one who knows his business, will endeavour ail 
he can to keep low people from intruding at htt 
master's table : and yet so far are many of us (ixHXk 
holding poets in contempt, that tliey ave always 
welcome to dinner in the hall with the best of u% 
and have free leave to read their verses, or sing their 
songs for the entertainment of the company.* 

If this same Mr. O. S. had been e philosopher or 
a man of deep learning, he might have had some 
sort of reason to find fe^ilt ; for it is not to be denied 
that we are a little apt to overlook fiudi sort of 
gentry; but not so mucli because they have notHing 
to give, as from an absence of raiud which we cou^ 
stantly observe in these philosophers and men o£ 
deep learning, who if they 9sk for bread, beer, or 
wine, are as well contented with oil, vini^ar, or 
mustard, or any thing else that hi^peos to be readiest 
at hand. 

I beg pardon for troubling you with this letter^ 
which is only to ^et these matters in a dear light, 
and to request that you will pnbliab no moie-papera 
about servants, but let things go on in their old way; 
and in so doing you will oblige us all in general, 
aud in particular, 

Honoured Sih, 
Your duiifidJirQaMt ta command^^ 

L K. 

As I am desirous of being a peace-maker <^)o& 
all occasions, I shall comply with the request of this 
corre^ondent, and conclude my paper with a hint 
to <41 gentlemen in livery, that as poetS; philosopher^ 
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«ftd men of learning, will be sometimes intruders at 
their masters' tables, let them consider tliem as 
brethren, and treat them with humanity. 



No, 70. THURSDAY, MAY 2, 1754, 



To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

Your correspondent in your sixty-third pape/ has, 
I must confess, shewn no less ingenuity tlian the 
Duke de Vivonne did wit in his celebrated answer 
to Lewis the fourteenth, upon that king's asking liim 
at table, Mais it quoi seri de lire f La leHure^ said 
the duke, fait d V^prit ce que vos perdrixfont a mes 
joujes. But whatever new doctrines these gentle- 
men are pleased to broach, that books are the 
FOOD of the MIND, I must beg leave to say, that 
they have from time immemorial been called fhy- 
aic, not FOOD : and for this I appeal to the famous 
inscription on the Alexandrian library, which I 
have placed at the head of my letter, physic for 

THE SOUL. 

For my own part, I can truly say that I have 
considered all books as physic from my earliest 
youth; and so indeed have most of my school- 
fellows and acquaintance, and nauseated them ac- 
cordingly : nor can any of us at this time endure 
the sight or touch of them, not even a present from 
the author, unless it be as thoroughly gilt as the most 
loathsome pill, or qualified and made palatable by 
the syrup of a dedication. 

Those who bav« eiidei^TOured to conquer this 
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disgust, have given the most forcible proofs of the 
truth of my argument : many of them by venturing 
to prescribe to themselves, have so ijijudicioufljr 
taken their potions, that their minds have been 
thrown into various ill habits and disorders. Some 
have fallen into so lax a state, that they could 
neither digest nor keep any thing whatsoever. Nay, 
I have been acquainted with such as have taken the 
most innocent and salutary of these medicines, but 
by over-dosing themselves, and making no allow- 
ance for their own corrupt and acrimonious humours, 
have fallen into the most violent agitations^ dis- 
charging such a quantity of undigested and virulent 
matter, that they have poisoned theiieighboorliood 
round. Some, only upon taking the quantity of a 
few pages, have stared, raved, foamed at themoutli, 
and discovered all the symptoms of madness ; wliile 
the very same dose has had the contrary effect upon 
others, operating only as an opiate. 

The true and genuine food of the Miin) isNE>VS. 
That this is incontestable, appears from the number 
of souls in this metropolis who subsist entirely upon 
this diet, without the least addition of any other 
nourishment whatsoever. In all ages And countries 
the poets have constantly described the avidity with 
which it is taken, by the figurative expressions of 
eating or drinking. Shakspeare uses a more ge- 
neral term: 

With open mouth swallowing a tailor's news. 

Another witty author calls news the manna of 
the day : alluding to that food with which the Is- 
raelites were supplied in the wilderness from day to 
day, and which in a very little time became stale 
and corrupt:' as indeed Providence has in its wis- 
dom ordained that all kinds of sustenance shall be 
in their nature corruptible! to remind man con- 
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Unuallj of thd dependency of his state on earth. 
Whereas physic (particularly of the modern chy* 
mkal preparation) preserves its efficacy and virtues 
uncorrupted and unimpaired by time ; a property it 
lias in common with books; which never suffer by 
Bge> provided they are originally well composed, 
and of good ingredients. The priacipcdof these in- 
gredients are generally thought to be wit; and I 
fiuicy, Mr. Fitz-Adam, by the quantity of it with 
which you now and then season your speculations^ 
that you have adopted that opinion. But let mo 
tell you, sir, that diough my supposition'should bo 
true, you ate in tlie wrong to rely upon it too much: 
for thou^i tliis seasoning should happen to preserve 
tfaiem for the admiration of future times, it is cer-» 
tainly your business to accomodate yourself to the 
taste of the present. If therefore you would mako 
sum of customers, give us larsws; for which thera 
is as constant a demand as for daily bread : and as 
for your wit, which is a luxury, treat it as the Dutch 
do their spices ; burn half of it, and you may pos-* 
sibly render the remaining half of soine talue. But 
if you produce all yoa have for ike market, you will 
•con find it become a mere drug, and bear no price. 
I am. 

Your friend mtd xoeU-wj/her. 

. A. B, 

I have published this letter just as I received it: 
and as a proof that my correspondent is not sin- 
gular in his opinion of wit, I must observe that* the 
sagacious author of the late excellent abridgment of 
the history of France expreraes a- doubt that tlio 
present age may depreciate wit, as the last ex- 
ploded learning. < Prenons garde que le 18"* akcie 
ue decrii Vefprit^ comme le 17°* avoit decrii rem* 
dition: 
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Tiie sixteenth century |Sroduced the greatest 
number of men of the niost profound erudition: 
and notwithstanding those of the seventeentli des- 
pised them for their laborious apphcation, it is 
evident that it was owing to those labours that their 
successors attained knowledge with so much ease. 

Towards the end of the last century, some pos- 
sessed, and many affected, a pure taste in litera- 
ture; and setting up for a standard the writings of 
the ancients, very liberally rewarded those who 
imitated them the nearest in chastity of compo- 
sition. But no sooner had Monsieur Galland 
translated the Arabian tales, than the whole 
French nation ran mad, and would never after read 
any thing but wretphed imitations of their most 
wild extravagancies ; for it ought to be observed, 
tliat some of those original stories contain useful 
morals and well-drawn pictures from common life: 
and it may be to those stories, perhaps, that we 
owe that species of writing which is at once so en- 
tertaining and instructive; and in which a very emi- 
nent wit, to the honour of this nation, has shewn 
himself so incomparably superior in drawing na- 
tural characters. But these were not the pajts 
which had the fortune to please: the enchantments, 
the monsters and transformations engaged all their 
attention; insomuch that the fani^ous Count Ha- 
milton, with a pleasant indignation at this folly, 
wrote a tale of Wonders, with design to ridiciile 
these idle books by an aggravated imitation: but 
with an effect so directly contrary to his intention, 
that to this day France is continually producing 
little pieces of tiiat extravagant turn ; while Eng- 
land, that land of liberty, equally indifferent to 
works of wit, and encouraging the licentiousness of 
the old comedy, can relish nothing but personal 
^haracter^ or wanton roniiance^ llence arises that 
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swarm of memoirs, all filled with abuse or impurity, 
which, whatever distinctions my present correspond 
dent may make with relation to food and physic, 
are the poison of the mind. 

The best antidote to this poison, and the most 
salutary in every respect, is that species of writing 
which may properly be termed regimen; wliich, 
partaking of tlie qualities both of physic and food, 
at once cleanses and sustains the patient. Such 
have I studied to make these my papers ; which are 
therefore neither given daily for sustenance, nor oc- 
casionally as medicine, but regularly and weekly as 
an ALT ERA VIVE. I havc been extremely careful 
in the composition, that there shall not be wanting 
a proper quantity of sweet, acid, and salt; yet so 
justly proportioned, as not to cloy, sour, or lace- 
rate the weakest stomach. The success I have met 
with will be better proved by the attestations of my 
patients, than by any boasts of my own. Out of 
many hundreds of these attestations, I shall content 
myself at present with only publishing the following. 

Extract of a letter from Bhth. 

Sir, 
I can assure you with the greatest tmth, that my 
three eldest daughters were for more than a whole 
winter most strangely affected with a nakedness 
in the shoulders, insomuch that the thinnest and 
slightest covering whatsoever was almost insupport- 
able, especially in public. The best advice in the 
place was procured, but the disease increased with 
so much violence, that many expressed their opinion 
that every part of the body was in danger of the in- 
fection. At last, when nothing else would do, they 
were prevailed upon to enter into a regular course 
ef your papers, and in a very few weeks, to the sur* 
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prisse of every body iti the rooms, vrere perfectly 
cured. I therefore b^ of you, good sir, to let the 
bearer have thirty do^en of the papers, for which hm . 

will pay you, 

I am, 

8lK, &C. 

The original letter, sealed with a coronet, nay b^ 
$eeu at Mr. Dodsley^s in Pall-MalL 



No. 71. THURSDAY, MAY 9, 1754., 



H* satticA digmtm horriHU uct^JU^tik* 

■om* 

I platteh myself it must have been frequently re* 
marked, that I have hitherto executed the office I 
have undertaken without any of that harshness 
whkh may deserve the name of satire, but on the 
contrary with that gentle and good-humoured ridi- 
cule, which rather indicates the wishes of paternal 
tenderness, than the dictates of mtigisterial authority. 
My edicts carry nothing with them penal. After I 
have spent &ve pages out of six to shew that the la- 
dies disfigure their persons, and the gentlemen their 
parks and gardens, by too much art, I make n& 
other conclusion, than by cooly informing thera, 
that each would be mojif^ beautiful, if nature was less 
disguised* 

A certain gveat traveller^ happening to take Flo- 
rence in one of his toui^s,^ was n;iuch caressed and 
admired by the Great Duke.^ The variety of coun- 
tries be had seen, and his vivacity in describing the 
customs^ manneis, and chaiKacters of their inhabit^ 
ante, randor^d^im ktiahly ealertaix^)£^ fiut it hap- 
i 
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'Pineda Uttle unfartunaUelythathehadtakena&ncy 
to «<iopi eae of the fashions of the east^tliiU of wear- 
ing whiskers, which be did in tlie fullest and largest 
extent of the mode. The Great Duke could by no 
means relish tiiis fashion ; and as constantly as h^ 
finished his second bottle, his disgust would break 
out, though never with greater liarshness than in 
the following words, * Signor Giramondo, I am not 
duke of Tuscany while yon wear those whiskers/ 
In like manner I say, I am not Adam Fitz-Adam 
while the ladies wear such enormous hoops, such 
short petticoats, and such vast patches near the left 
Bye; or while gentlemen ruin their fortunes and 
constitutions by play, or deform the face of nature 
bj the k^peries of art. 

The moderation of the duke of Tuscany, who, 
with the help of a pair of scissars, might so easily 
have removed the object which at once offended and 
degraded him, is greatly to be preferred to the tyr- 
ranny of Procrustes, whose delicate eye for propor- 
tion was .apt to take such offence at an over-grown 
person, that he would order him to be shortened to 
the just standard by cutting off his feet. But a ty- 
rannical system cannot be lasting : and violent mea- 
sures must destroy that harmony which I am desir 
rous should long subsist between me and those whon^ 
I have undertaken to govern, even were it probable 
that I could carry such measures into execution. 
But nothing exposes weakness so much as threats 
which we are not able to enforce. It is told us in 
the Acts, ^ that forty of the. Jews bound themselves 
under a curse, that they would neither eat nor 
drink till they had killed Paul.' We bear no more 
of those Jews, though the apostle survived their 
menaces. I flatter myself that I have no leas zeal 
for tiie abolishing folly and false taste ; yet I ani so 
lar from uttering any such threats^ that { very 
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frankly confess I intend to eat and drink as heartily 
as if there was no such thing as folly remaining in 
the world. My enemies, indeed, have been pleased 
to throw out, that it is owing to my desire of con- 
tinuing to gratify those appetites, that I have not 
long ago intirely suppressed all folly whatsoever. 
They make no scruple of asserting, that there would 
not have been so much as a patch, pompoon, or 
Chinese rail remaining amongst us, if I had not 
thought proper to borrow a piece of policy from the 
rat-catchers, who suffer a small part of the vermin 
to escape, that their trade may not be at an end. 
But I must take the liberty of acquainting these gen- 
tlemen, that they know as little of me, as of human 
nature, the chace after folly being like hunting a 
witch ; if you run her down in one shape, she starts 
up in another, so that therfe is no manner of danger 
that the game will be destroyed. And I most 
solemnly declare, that wherever I have seen a beau- 
tiful face, or a fine garden, very grossly deformed by 
injudicious attempts at amendment, I have laboured 
with the greatest earnestness to effect a reformation. 
But where the conduct of my pupils, though some- 
times faulty in itself, has been harmless in its con- 
sequences, I have constantly forborn, and will as 
constantly forbear, an officious reprehension of it, 
however disagreeable such forbearance may appear 
in the eyes of these gentlemen. 

It is upon this plan that I have suppressed innu- 
merable complaints from splenetic and ill-humoured 
correspondents : as a specimen of which complaints 
I shall lay before my readers the beginnings of some 
of their letters. 

Sir, 
I am greatly offended at the inconsistent behavi- 
our of a lady of my acquaintance. Vou see h«r ii^ 
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a morning at St. James's church, and in the evening 
at the play-house in Drury-lane. One would think 
that either religion should drive plays out of her 
head, or plays religion. Pray, Mr. Fitz-Adam, tell 
her how absurd*— 

Sir, 

I trouble you with this letter to make my com- 
plaints of A very great evil, and to desire your 
animadversions upon it. I returned yesterday from 
a month's visit to a family in the country, where, in 
every particular but one, we passed our time as 
became reasonable beings. When the weather was 
good we walked abroad ; when bad, we amused 
ourselves within doors either with entertaining con- 
versation, or instructive books. But it was the cus- 
tom of the family (though in all other respects very 
worthy people) constantly to play at cards for a 
whole hour before supper. Surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
this method of kiUing time 

Sir, 
I am shocked at the indecency of the modern 
head-dress. Do the ladies intend to lay aside all 
modesty, and go naked ? 

This is the manner in which undistinguishing zeal 
treats things that are in themselves indifferent : for 
is it not matter of absolute indifference whether a 
lady wears on her head a becoming ornament of 
clean lace, or her own hair ? Or if there be any pre- 
ference, would it not be shewn both from nature 
and experience to be on the side of the hair ? 

I^um tUf (jjuae temtit dives Acbdtntenes^ 
jiut piftguit Pbrygia Mygdonias cpe^ 
fcrmutare veiis trine Liciniaef 
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HoRACJKy we tee, prefers a beaatiful head o€ 
bair to the riches of a king. But I cannot help gir* 
ttig it as my opinion^ that Licinia's hair flowed in 
natural ringlets, without being tortured by irons* 
or confined by innumerable pins. Yet though! 
have seen with patience the cap diminishing to the 
size of a patch, I have not with the same unconcern 
observed the patch enlarg^lg itself to the size of a 
cap. It is with great sorrow tliat I already see it in 
possession of that beautiful mass of biood which 
borders upon the eye. Should it increase on tlie 
side of that exquisite feature, what an eclips^e have 
we to dread ! But surely it is to be hoped the la- 
dies will not give up that place to a plaster, which 
the briglitest jewel in the universe would want lustre. 
to supply. 

I find that I am almost insensibly got upon the only 
subject which is likely to move my indignation, and 
^:arry me beyond the bounds of that moderatioa 
which I have boasted of above. I shall tlierefore 
conclude this paper with offering terms of composi- 
tion to those of my fair readers, who are willing to 
treat with me. The first is, that all tho&e young 
ladies, who find it difficult to Wean themselves from 
patches all at once, shall be allowed to xvear them 
in what number, size and figure they please, on 
such parts of the body as are, or should be, most 
covered from sight. Tlie second (and I shall offer 
BO more) is, that any lady, who happens to prefer 
the simplicity of such ornaments to the glare of her 
jewels, shall, upondisposing of the said jewels for the 
benefit of the Foundling or any other hospital, be 
permitted to wear (by way of publishing her good 
deeds to the world) as many patches on her face as 
she has contributed hundreds of pounds to so laud- 
able a benefaction* By pursuing this method, the 
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public will be benefited, and patches, though no or- 
nament, will be an honour to the sex. 



No. 72. THURSDAY, MAY l6, 1754. 



Ne cures ea qua stulti mirarit 6sf of>tas. 
Discere & audirt &f meiiori credert non vis, 

Ho«. 

It is an observation of the duke de Rochefau- 
cault, * that there are many people in the world 
who would never have been in love if they had 
never heard talk of it.' As strange as this assertion 
may appear, there is nothing more certain, than 
that mankind pursue withmuch greater ardour, what 
they are talked into an admiration of, than what 
they are prompted to by natural passions ; nay, so 
great is the infatuation, that we frequently see. them 
relinquishing real gratifications, for the sake of fol- 
lowing ideal notions, or the accidental mode of 
thinking of the present times. 

The story of the princess Parizade in the Arabian 
tales, is a proper illustration of what I have here 
advanced. I shall give my readers a short abstract 
of this story, as it may furnish matter for reflection, 
and a very useful moral, to such of them as regulate 
their whole conduct, and even their desires by 

FASHION. 

This princess, the happiest as well as most beau- 
tiful of her sex, lived with her two beloved brothers 
in a splendid palace, situated in the midst of a 
delightful park, and the most exquisite gardens in 
the east. It happened one day, while the princes 
were hunting, that an old woman came to the gate, 
and desired admittance to the oratory, that she 
might say her prayers. The princess no sooner 
k3 
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knew of her request than she granted it, ^ving or- 
ders to her attendants, that after the good woman's 
prayers were ended, they should shew her all the 
apartments of the palace, and then bring her into 
the hall where she herself was sitting. Every thing 
was performed as directed ; and the princess, having 
regaled her guest with some fruits and sweet-meats, 
among many otlier questions, asked her what she 
thought of the palace. 

* Madam,^ answered the old woman, ' your pa- 
lace is beautiful, regular, 9>nd magnificently fur- 
nished ; its situation is delightful, and its gardens 
are beyond compare. But yet, if you will give m» 
leave to speak freely, there are three things wanting 
to make it perfed.'*--— * My gpod mother,' inter- 
rupted the princess Parizade, ' what are those three 
things ? I conjure you in God's name to tell me what 
they are; and if there be a possibility of obtaining 
tliem, neither difficulties nor dangers shall stop me 
in tlie attempt.' * Madam,' replied tlie old woman> 
* the first of these three things is the Talking Bird, 
the second is the Singing Tree, and the third is the 
Yellow or Golden Water.' ' Ah, my good mother,' 
cried the princess, < how much am I obliged to you 
for the knowledge of these things ! They are no 
doubt the greatest curiosities in the world, apd unlesa 
you can tell me where they are to be found, I am the 
most unhappy of women.' The old woman satis-* 
£ed the princess in that material point, and thet> 
took h&r leave. 

. The story goes on to inform us, that when the two 
princes returned from hunting, tliey found the prin- 
cess Parizade so wrapt up in thought, that they 
imagined some great mislbrtune had befallen her, 
which when they had conjured her to acquaint them 
with, she only lifted up her eyes to look upon them, 
fuad then fixed them again upon the ground, tellint 
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tliem that nothing disturbed her. The entreaties 
uf Uie two princes, however, at last prevailed, and 
the princess addressed them in the following manner. 

' You have often told rae, my dear brothers, and 
I have always believed^ that this house, which our 
lather built, was complete in every thing; bvit I hav9 
learnt this day that it wants three things ; these are 
the Talking liird, the Singing Tree, and the Yellow 
Water. An old woman has made this discovery to me^ 
and told me the place where they are to be found, 
and the way tbiliier. Perhaps you may look upon 
these rarities as trifles; but think what youplease^ 
I am fully persuaded that they are absolutely neces- 
sary ; and whether you value them or not, I cannot 
be easy without them.' 

The sequel telk us, that after the princess Pa^ 
rizade had expressed herself with this proper spirit 
upon the occasion, the btothers^ in pity to her 
wants, went in pursuit of these necessaries, and 
that failing in the enterprize, they were one after 
another turned into stone. 

The application of this tale is so universal, that 
the enumerating particulars is almost an unneces- 
sary labour. The whole fashionable world are so 
msmy Parizades ; and things not only useless in their 
natures^ but also ugly in themselves, from having 
been once termed charming by some fashionably 
leaders of modem taste, are now become so neces*^ 
9 ART that nobody can do without them. 

But though this story happens to be toldof alady> 
tlie folly it particulajpiaes is chiefly to be. found in 
the other sex : I mean, m respect to the pernicious 
consequences attending, vain and chimerical pur- 
splits. 

If we enter into the ^ctctest examination of thedd 
idle longings in the women^ we shall £nd that they 
seldoai amount to any thing, more thaa a dissipatioqi 
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of their pin-money, without any other ill conse- 
quence than that of turning their thoughts from 
some real good, which they actually possess, to an 
imaginary expectation. The passion for shells, old 
china, and the like, is confessedly trifling; but it is 
only blameable in proportion to the anxiety with 
which it is pursued : but what is this in comparison 
of the desolation of ambition, the waste of magni- 
ficence, and the ruin of play? 
' Madame Montespan's coach and six mice was 
not a more idle, though it was a less mischievous 
folly, than the armies of her lover, Lewis the four- 
teenth. The ambition of that monarch to emulate 
the conquerors of antiquity; of Caesar to rival 
Alexander ; of Alexander to resemble the hero of 
his darling poem, the Iliad ; the designs of Pyrrhus, 
and the project of Xerxes; what were they but 
counterparts to a passion for the Talking Bird, the 
Singing Tree, and the Yellow Water ? 

To descend a little into private life, how many 
do we see daily talked into a rage for building, gar- 
dening, painting, and divers other expences, to the 
embarrassing a fortune which would more than suf- 
ficiently supply the necessaries of life? Among the 
numbers who have changed a sober plan of living 
for one of riot and excess, the greatest part have 
been converted by the arguments in a drinking song. 
Thousands have taken the same fruitless and ex- 
pensive journey, because they have teard that it is 
very John Trott not to have visited France, and 
that a person who has not been abroad has seen 
KOTiiiNG. I was once told by a gentleman, who 
had undone himself by keeping running horses, that 
he owed his ruin to a strong impression made up(» 
him, when a boy, by his father's butler, who hapr 
pened to declare in his hearing, * that it was a cre- 
ditable thing to keep good cattle; and that if he wa^ 
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a gentleman, he should take great pleasure in being 
always well mounted.' 

But to apply our fable to the most recent in- 
stance of this species of infatuation : How often 
have we seen an honest country gentleman, who 
has lived a truly happy life, blessed in his family, 
amused with his farms and gardens, entertained by 
his own beneiicence^ usefully employed in the ad- 
ministration of justice, or in reconcifing the dif- 
ferences of his litigious neighbours ; but who being 
talked into an opinion of the great sefvic^ a man 
might' do his country, as well as honomr to himself, 
by getting into parliameBt, has given up all his real 
enjoyments and useful occupations for this imagi- 
liaiy phantom^ wbicb has only taught bun by ex- 
perience, what he might have letmt from example, 
that the family interbst, as it is called, is too 
often the destruction of the famiIy estate. 

As to all those gentlemen who hove gained their 
elections, I most sincerely wish then joy: and for 
those irho have been dts^ippoinfed, and who now 
may have Insure to turn their thoughts from their 
country to themselves, I beg leave to recommend 
to them the pleasures, aad I may add, the duties of 
domestic life : in comparison of which all other ad- 
vantages are nothing more than the Talking Bird| 
the Singing Tree, and the Yellow Water, 
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■ Ulcpotens sui 
Latusque eUgety cut licet in diem 
Dixisse, VI X I : eras vel atra 
Nube poium Pater occupatoy 
Vil sole pure: non tamen irritum 
S^cdcunfue retro est, eJHeiet, f HoR* 

It was the saying of Epaminondas, upon being asked 
which of all his friends he esteemed most, that 
* they must all die before such a question could be 
answered/ But if Epamiixondas had lived in this 
country, and in these times, he would have known 
that the greatest heroes at their deaths, are fre- 
quently those who have been the greatest villains in 
their lives. And yet most men are apt to think like 
Epaminondas, and to pass their judgments upon a 
man's life from what he has said and acted in the 
last scene of it ; that season being thought the .sea- 
son of sincerity, because dissimulation is to no pur- 
pose, and because the conscience finds ease in dis- 
closing crimes which can no longer profit us, and 
which threaten us with destruction in the state to 
which we are hastening, unless truly confessed and 
repented of in this. But of those who die in their 
beds, as well as malefactors, I have known and 
heard of many debauched and dissolute men who 
have met death with the utmost patience and resig- 
nation ; while the pious and moral christian, whose 
life has been spent in the constant exercise of re- 
ligion and virtue, has beheld its approaches with 
confusion ; and from a consciousness of not having 
done exactly as he ought to have done upon every 
occasion, has died fearful and desponding. 
From hence it will appear that those who judge 
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of men's lives by their behaviour at their deaths, 
will be sometimes mistaken. The contempt of 
death may be owing in many to insensibility ; in 
some to a brutal courage ; in others to the dislike 
of life ; in a few to philosophy, as well as in many 
to a well grounded hope of a happy hereafter. The 
jest of Sir Thomas More upon the scaffold, who, 
after laying his head upon the block, bad the exe- 
cutioner stay till he >had put aside his beard, be- 
cause that had committed no treason, was no' more 
a proof of the goodness of his life (if there had 
been no other voucher) than that of the murderer 
at the gallows, who entreated the hangman not to 
touch his neck with his fingers, because he was 
ticklish. The thief for the reputation of dying 
hard, as it is called, and the philosopher, to support 
the doctrine he has taught, that death is no evil, 
will rush into eternity with an affected bravery, and 
offend Heaven rather than confess their apprehen- 
sions of dissolution. ^ 

Men are sometimes hypocrites in their last mo- 
ments through pride, as they have been all their 
lives through interest ; nor will it appear strange 
that they are so : for as every man is desirous (if 
it ca.n be done without much trouble) of leaving a 
good name behind him, he is unwilling to confess at 
his death tha* he has been a rogue all his life. 
Upon principles like these have the worst of crimi- 
nals gone to the gallows with as much triumph and 
exultation, as the* martyrs of old did to the flake for 
the cause of Heaven and religion. 

For my own part (and I hope it will not be im- 
puted to me as presumption) I should think of 
death with much greater terror; than I do, if I con- 
sidered it as the final end of beir^. The thought of 
iannihilation to one whose life had not been marked 
with any of the capital vices, and whose frailties, 
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be humUy faopfes^ are do more than tbote ^ich ar# 
iacident to humanity; who has b^n unprofitable 
to his Mak£1( because he was human, and to xa^sif 
kind because unfriended by fortune; and whose 
connections in this life have been such as to make 
him desirous of their eternal duration; I say, to 
one ^ho tiius thinks, and who hopes he has thus 
lived, the thought of annihilation would make 
death moil terrible. And yet in the circle of my 
own acquaintance, I have found a man of a decent 
life and conversation, who wished well to every 
body, and who loved and enjoyed his frjendg, but 
who, through a tedious and painful illness, had 
conceived sleep to be so great a blessing as to maka 
bim wish for an eternity of it ; and having taken 
pains to believe that death was such, a sleep, he 
talked of it with pleasure, and within a very few 
hours of his exit, as a confirmation that he died In 
the opinion he had professed, he wrote the follow^ 
ing epitaph upon himself, and directed it to a frien4 
with his own hand. 

beneath this ttonf, to worms a p^eyf 
(Hitmtif as poor and vile as they J 
Eu o ENio Hes, in hopes o/" a ES t, 
H^ho dttm'd alifattmr hope a jest: 
Who Me'$rim Fantf*! luipgs could rist 
To htav*»'huHt domts fii>ovc the skies ; 
Content from whence be sprung to He, 
Nor v/tsh*d to Jive, nor j ear* d to die. 

I shall only cibfierve upon the writer of this e^i* 
taph, that as I believe hnn to have been honest and 
sincere, it is bat charity to hope tbait he is now re- 
joicing in his mistake. 

There is nothing more true in the general, than 
that those people are the moft averse to death, whp 
have had the leaft enjoyment of life; as on the 
contrary, thoac who have enjoyed life .mod, hav^ 
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been the lead anxious about dying. To many of 
my readers such an assertion as this may appear 
strange and unaceoun table: but a very little in- 
quiry will, I believe, convince them of the fact. 

Men who, through necessitous circumstances, 
gloomy dispositions, or sickly habits of body, have 
lived in perpetual discontent, are apt to flatter 
themselves that life is in arrears to them : that as 
their days have hitherto passed without enjoyment, 
every thing is to be made up to them before they 
come to die. They look upon riches, pleasure, and 
health, to be blessings that never tire, and consider 
the possessors of them as living in a state of un- 
interrupted happiness, which they long to taHe, 
and cannot bear the thoughts of dying before they 
have -enjoyed. Thus are the miserable in love 
with life, and afraid of death. Hope still Hatters 
them with happy days ; and death, that would in- 
evitably cut off that hope, is beheld by them as the 
cruellelt of all enemies. 

Let us cast an eye now to those in happier situa- 
tions ; to those who are contented with their lot, 
and who (if there are any such) have lived all 
their days in health, chearfulness, and affluence. 
What can to-morrow bring to such as these that 
they have not known before, unless it be misfor- 
tune ? It is from this consideration that such per- 
sons are more resigned to dying. We part more 
easily with what we possess, than with our expec- 
tations of what we wish for : the reason of it is, 
that what we expect is always greater than what we 
enjoy. And hence it is that the enjoyment of life 
makes us less desirous of its continuance, than if it 
had hitherto given Us nothing, and fed us only 
with expectation. 

I have waved in this place all consideration of a 
future existence, and have considered the happjf 
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and unhappj only in regard to this life. If we 
take religion and a future state into the question, 
the happy here will have a thousand times stronger 
reasons for being resigned to death than the un« 
Jiappy. Pain, sickness, and misfortune, as they do 
not wean us from a love of life, so neither do they 
beget in us a proper frame and temper to prepare 
for death. It is the enjoyment of life that calls 
forth our gratitude to Him who gave it;: that opens 
the heart to acts of kindness and benevolence; and 
by giving us a taste here of the happiness of Hea- 
'ven, excites in us a desire of securing it through 
•XTE&KiTY ; and by thus securing it, makes us 
leager to embrace it ; enabling us to resign with joy 
the happiness which is uncertain and temporal^ for 
that which is without change and without end. 

i shall conclude this essay with observing, that 
those who make religion to consist in the contempt 
q£ this world and its enjoyments, are under a very 
fatal and dangerous mistake. As life is the gift of 
Beaven, it is religion to enjoy it He therefore 
who can be happy in himself and who contributes 
all that is in his power towarda the happiness of 
others (and none but the virtuous can so be imd 
so do) answers most effectually the enda of his 
creation, is an honour to his nature, aod a pattera 
to mankind. 
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1 B A VE lately got a set of new correspondents ; an^l 
have had tlie favour of letters from various persons, 
Yith whom I have not the honour to be ia the lea&c 
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acquainted* Uteyseeni) indeed, to be' of another 
order of beings, as they seldom make their appear- 
ance till the ordinary race of mortals are asleep in 
their beds. It is astonishing to think how much 
business tliese people carry on in this populous city^ 
at that season which nature has allotted for rest : 
for it must be owned of these children of the night, 
that they are as diligent in their several callings 
as those of the day. 

For the entertainment of my readers I shall lay 
before them the contents of some of these extra- 
ordinary dispatches: and as i look upon the watch- 
men, by virtue of their office, to have the right of 
precedency among these sons of darkness, 1 shall 
give them the pr^erence in this paper. 

One of these gentlemen, who calls himself king of 
the night, complains of the great increase of riots and . 
disturbances which happen nightly in the streets of 
this metropolis. He commends his Majesty for the 
paternal care he has shewn hils people by recom- 
mending it to his parliament to^ provide means of 
putting a stop to these disorders; and declares he 
will use his utmost endeavours to assist him in so 
good a work. 

Another of this ven^^able fraternity, who it seems 
has been lately disciplined by a set of Bucks, ac<- 
quaints me with the antiquity and dignity of his of* 
^e, and of the high esteem in which those who 
watch for the public safety have always been held 
by the people. He complains of the insult which, 
in his person, has been offered to the dignity of 
magistracy, and the sacredness of office; and con<« 
eludes, that as he has served his country faithfully 
in this piiblic capacity many years, he intends, afler 
the example of other great men, to return to hi» 
private calling of a cobler. A link-boy^ indeed, who 
pegs my honour would prefer hio^ td th« post of » 
J*? 
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watchman, does not seem to bavls so liigb a notion 
of the dignity or usefulness of that ancient ord^r : 
for he says, if he should be so happy as to obtain bis 
desire, he shall have nothing to do but to sleep at 
his standi ; whereas in his present calling he is obliged 
to be upon the watch all night lone. 

Whether the author of the folIoiKing advertise- 
ment is in jest or earnest, I am unable to determine : 
however, at his request 1 have inserted it. 

* Whereas W. Y. who lately kept the aoukd- 
HOUSE in the parish of ***, well known to several 
of the quality, gentry, and others, is lately removed 
to the KNAVE of CLUBS in the same street; this is 
to entreat all such gentlemen and ladies as used to 
honour him with their company, to continue their 
jbvours ; and to assure them of the same civility and 
good usage as formerly. 

< N. B. There .are private rooms for those who 
play deep.' 

Innumerable are the letters, cards, and messages 
which I have received from places of the most polite 
resort. In particular I must confess my obligations 
to a venerable matron inCovent-garden, who invites 
me to spend an evening at her house, where she as- 
sures me none but people of the best ifashion are ad- 
mitted. She speaks much in my praise for my en- 
deavours to promote virtue ; and is extremely severe 
upon the low and dirty houses of intrigue whichhave 
brought tliat part of the town into so much disre- 
pute. She adds very obligingly, in a postscript, that 
she has a very fine creature of sixteen, who has 
never seen company, and whom she reserves pur- 
posely for Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

I cannot omit to mention the honour Mr. * * ♦ 
has done me by inviting me to the next masquerade, 
and offering me a domino for that purpose. But as 
I can see no reason why people^ whose intentions are 
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honest, ehoald be ashamed t& shew th^r £Eices, I have 
declined his invitation. Hia argumcfnt for the mo« 
fatity 0f these fiaidnight meetings, viz. * that by re- 
ducing all mankmd to a level, they teach tiie okkat 
an Hsef^l leseoD against pride/ is, I own, ingenious ^ 
though I am apt to think, M men's manners are ge« 
nerally borrowed from their ontward cdrcttnistances, 
a lacfy of quality, when slie finds herself degraded to 
the rank of a milk-nmid, may be tempted to famili- 
arities, which she never would have suffered in her 
exalted sphere. 

But the m>ost eittraofdiisary of all the invitations 
I have been favoured with, is from a society in St^ 
Giles's. This letter ia written in a fair hand by the 
secretary, who tells me he hae the misfortune to be 
^one blkid : but I must not wonder at that, he says, 
for the most active young feUow among them is a 
poor old cripple, who plies all day long in the Mews* 
He assures me, that notwithstanding their miserable 
looks by day, I shall find them at night a set of the 
merriest fellows in the world ; and as to drinking, 
wenching, gaming, and the like fesMonable amuse* 
ments,no gentlemen can go beyond them. 

I have letters by me from people of all ranks and 
conditions, giving an account of the different em- 
ployments and diversions of the night; so that, was 
it not for fear of disturbing the peace of reputable 
families, I could make as many pleasant discoveries 
as the ingenious author of the Devil upon two sticks. 

I have the morning adventiires of a noted Buck, 
and the midnight rambles of a female rake. A lady, 
who writes to me from Bridges-stveet, complains of 
the insufferable insolence of watchmen and con- 
stables; insomuch that «he can hardly walk along 
the streets about her lawful occasions without being 
stopt aiid questioned by these Jacks in an office, 
Z.3 
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There is something so reasonable in Lady Betty 
Moonlight's proposal, that I cannot refiise giving it 
to my readers. Her ladyship complains that her first 
sleep is constantly broke by the noise of cars, drays, 
and hackney-coaches, or by the vociferous cries of 
smalUcoal, brick-dust, kitchen-stuff, &c. She thinks 
it very hard that people of quali^ should be dis- 
turbed at such unseasonable hours ; and therefore 
hopes that the parliament should take it into con- 
sideration. She proposes, that as they have already 
altered the year, an a€t may be passed next session 
to turn night into day ; which, she observes, will be 
more agreeable to their own times of doing business. 

As I have adapted the former part of this paper 
more particularly to the taste of those who frequent 
the polite circles in this town, I shall now consider 
my grave readers, and present them with the fol* 
lowing composition on the same subject* 

ODE TO NIGHT. 

The busy cares of day are done; 
In yonder loestem cloud the svn 
Now setSy in other worlds to rise^ 
And glad vdth light the nether skies. 
With lingering pace the parting day retires^ 
And slowly leaves the mountain topsy and gilded spires. 

Yon azure cloudy enrob*d xvith whitCy 
Still shoots a gleam of fainter light : 
At length descends a browner shade; 
At length the glimm'ring objects fade ; 
Till all submit to Night'* impartial reign j 
And undistingmsNd darkness covers all the plain. 

No more the voy-cro^wned oak 
Resounds beneath the woodman's stroke. 
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Nino Silence holds her ioUmn noay ; 
Mute is each bmhj and edry spray; 
Naught but the sound afmurm'ring riUs is heard. 
Or from the mouldering tow'r, Nioht'« solitary bird. 

HaUy sacred hour of peaceful rest ! 
Ofpom*r to chartn the troubled breast ! 
By thee the captive slave obtains 
Short respite from his galling pains ; 
Nor sighs for Uberty^ nor native soil ; 
But for a while forgets his chains^ and sultry toil. 

No> horrors hast thou tn thy tram. 
No scorpion lash^ no clanking chain. 
When the pale murderer round him spies 
A thousand grisly forms arise. 
When shrieks and groans arouse his palsy' df ear , 
*Tis guilt alarms his soul, and conscience wounds his 
ear. 

The village swain whom Phillis charms. 
Whose breast the tender passion warms^ 
Wishes for thy all-shadowing veil. 
To tell the fair his lovesick tale: 
Nor less impatient of the tedious day. 
She longs to hear his tale, and sigh her soul away» 

Oft by the covert of thy shade 
Leandeb woo*d the Thracian maid; 
Through foaming seas his passion bore. 
Nor fear* d the ocean's thundering roar. 
The conscious virgin from the sea-girt totdr 
Bung out the faithful torch io guide him to herbovfr. . 



Oft 
Poi 



It at thy silent hour the sage 
es on the fair instructive page ; 
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Or, tsrapi in musings dtef, iU «#«/ 
Mounts active to ths starry poU: 
There fkadd to rtrnge ths rt^nrs of endless Tnght^ 
Jfumber^ the sturs^or marks tie cvmit*s4swimt lights 

Thine is the hour ^ amverse rassty 
When sprightfy wit and reason meet : 
Witytkefmr bhssom of the mmd^ 
But fairer still witk reason Joined. 
Such is the feast thf social hows afford^ 
When eloquence and G^atswi, J.% jmH the friendty 
board, 

GRAWviLtE, whose poBsk'd mind isfraught 
With all that Ran e or GitmiCK <fer taught; 
Who pleases and instructs the ear, 
'- When he assmnes the srkic's chair, 
Or from the STAOtRivx sr Pfi,ATo draws 
The arts of civil life, the spirit of the Ums^ 

let me often thus employ 
Tie hour of mirth and social joy f 
And glean from G^LAWlz^^*s learned store 
Fair science and true tsssdom's hre. 
Then will I still implore thy longer stay, 
Jfor change thy festive horns f op sunshine and fht day^ 
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I H ATS hkited iTM>pe than once in the covunie ef ^ese 
papers, that the present age, notwithstanding tke 
vices and follies with which it abounds, has the 
happiness of standing as high in my opinion as any 
age whatsoever. Bn>t it has been alwatp the fashion 
to believe, that from the beginning of the world to 
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the present day, men have been increasing in 
vrickedness : and though we have the Bible to turn 
to, which gives us the history of mankind before 
the flood, and of the Jews fidfter it, we have still 
the humility to retain this opinion, and to lament 
the amazing degeneracy of the present times. But 
the eye of a philosopher can penetrate into this 
false humility, and discover it to be mere peevish- 
ness and discontent. The truth is, that the present 
times, like our wives and our other possessions, 
are our own, and therefore we have no relish of 
them. 

Many of my readers may possibly objed to 
these encomiums on the times, imagining they may 
tend to make men satisfied with what they are, in- 
stead of inciting them to become what they ought 
to be. But it was always my opinion (and I be* 
lieve it to be universally true) that men are more 
likely to be praised into virtue, than to be raiied 
out of vice. It is a maxim in every body's mouth, 
that reputation once lost is never to be recovered. 
He therefore to whom you give an ill name, will 
have little or no encouragement to endeavour at 
a good one, as knowing that if a cbara^er of in- 
famy is once fixed, no change of behaviour can 
have power to redeem it. On the contrary, the 
man to whom you give a good name, though he 
should have merited a bad one, will find in his 
commerce with the world the advantages of such 
a name, and from convidien of those advantages 
be so solicitous to deserve it, as to become in 
reality the good man you have called him. People 
may reason away the merit of such a person's be- 
haviour if they please, by ascribing it solely to self- 
love; they may add too, if they chuse, (and they 
have my hearty leave) that all virtue whatsoever 
has its source in that passion ; if this be true (though 
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the rerealen of such truths camiot be cootpliment'^ 
ed on their intention to promote virtue) can there 
be a stronger aigument for goodness, than that it is 
necessary. to our happiness? It is said of that sa^ 
gacious insect the bee, that he extracts honey from 
poison : and a mind, rightly turned, may draw in-* 
stuction even from these gentlemen. But to return 
to my subject. 

If people, when they are railing against the pre** 
sent times, instead of assertii^ in the gross that 
they are more wicked tlian the past, would content 
themselves with pointing out what are really the 
vices that have gathered head anroiigst us; d^ for 
instance, tiiey were to say that luxury and gaming 
are at present at a much higher pitdh than formerly^ 
I should be far from contradicting them. These are 
indeed the vices of the times: but for the first of 
them, I am afraid we mast content ourselves with 
complaints, instead of offering at a remedy r for as 
luxury is always owing to too much wealth, Provi^ 
dence ut its wisdom 1ms so ordered it, that in due 
course of time it will destroy itself. The cure there-^ 
fare of huinry is poverty; a remedy, which, though 
we. do not care to prescribe to ourselves, we are pre^ 
paring at great pains and expence for those that are 
to come sfter us. Of gaming I shall only observe, 
that, like lusury, it will in time woriE out its own 
cure ; and at the rate it goes on at present^ one 
should imagine it cannot last long. 

I know of but one evil more that seems to haver 
gathered any degree of strength 'm these times, and 
that is corruption : for, as to extravagance and a love 
of pleapore, i include them in the article of luxury. 
And perhaps the evil of corr option, as it is now 
prsictised^ may admit of palliation: for though it has 
been asserted by certain writers upon ethics, that it 
is unhiwful to do evil, that good may ensue, ys^ 
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something may be said in favour of a caadidate for 
a seat inparliament^who^if he ahould be tempted tc> 
commit the small evil of bribing a borough or a few 
particulars in a county^ it is, no doubt, in order to 
eilect 80 great a good as the preservation of the li^* 
berty, the property, the happiness^ the virtue, and 
the religion of a whole nation. 

As to all other vices, I believe they will be foufid 
to exist amongst us pretty much in the same degree 
as heretofore, forms only changing. Our grand- 
fathers used to get drunjt with strong beer and port; 
we get drunk with claret and champaign. They 
would lie abominably to conceal their wenching ; 
we lie as abominably in boasting of ours. They stole 
slily in at the back-door of a bagnio ; we march in 
-boldly at the fore-door, and immediately steal out 
slily at the back-door. Our mothers were prudes ; 
their daughters coquets. The first dressed like 
Jiuodest women> and perhaps were wantons; the 
last dress like women of the town, and perhaps arj& 
virtuous. Those treated without hanging out a sign ; 
the^e hang out a sign without intending to treat. 
To be still more particular; the abuse ol power, the 
views of patriots, the flattery of dependents^ and the 
promises ofgreat men, are, 1 believe, pretty much the 
same now as in former ages. Vices that we have 
fio relish ibr, we part with fortliose we like; giving 
up avarice for prodigality, hypocrisy for profligacy, 
dud lewdness for play. 

But as I have instattcedin this essay the particular 
vices of the times, it would be doing them injustice 
if I neglected to observe, that humanity, charity, and 
|;he civilities of life, never aboimded so much as now«. 
I must also repeat, what has already been taken 
notice of in these papers, that our virtues receive a 
lustre, and our vices a softening, by manners and 
decorum. 
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There is a folly indeed (for I will not call it a 
vice) with which the ladies of this age are parti- 
cularly charged: it is, that not only their airs and 
their dress, but even their faces are French. I wish 
with all my heart that I could preserve my integrity, 
and vindicate my fair country-women from this im- 
putation; but I am sorry to say it, what by travelling 
abroad, and by French milliners, mantua-makers 
and hair-cutters at home, our politest assemblies 
seem to be filled with foreigners. But how will it 
astonish many of my readers to be told, that while 
they are extolling the days of good queen Bess, they 
are complimenting that very reign in which these 
fashions were originally introduced ! But because in 
a matter of so much consequence no man's bare 
word should be taken, I shall make good my as- 
sertion by publishing an authentic letter, written by 
that subtil minister Sir William Cecil (afterwards 
Lord Burleigh) to Sir Henry Norris, queen Eliza- 
beth's ambassador at the court of France. This 
letter was originally printed in the year sixteen 
hundred and sixty-three, among a collection of 
state letters called Scrinia Ceciliana, or Mysteries 
of Government, and is as follows : 
« Sir, 

* The queen's majesty would fain have a taylor 
that had skill to make her apparel both after the 
French and Italian manner: and she thinketh that 
you might use some means to obtain some one such 
there as serveth the queen, without mentioning any 
manner of request in the queen's majest/s name. 
First to cause my lady your wife to use some such 
means to get one, as thereof knowledge might not 
come to the queen motlier's ears, of whom the 
queen's majesty thinketh thus; that if she did un- 
derstand that it were a matter wherein her majesty 
might be pleasured, she would otfer to send one to 
9 
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the queen's majesty : nevertlieleBs if it cannot be so 
obtained by this indirect means, then her majesty 
would have you devise some other good means to 
obtain one that were skilful. 

Yours in all truths 

W. Cecil/ 

I shall only observe upon this letter (which 1 con- 
fess to be a master-piece fbr subtilty and contri- 
vance) that if by the introduction and increase of 
French fashions, our religion and government are 
also in time to be French (which many worthy 
patriots and elderly gentlewomen are in dreadftil 
apprehension of ) we ought no doubt to throw off all 
regard to the memory of queen Elizabeth, and td 
lament that her minister was not impeached of high- 
treason, for advising and encouraging so pernicious 
an attempt against that Magna Charta of dress, the 
old English Ruff and Fardingale. 



Ko. 76. THURSDAY, JUNE 13, 1754. 



Diruiiy miificoi^ mufat fuadnOa ntundis. Hot* 

At this season of the year, when eveiy man is 
raising his share of dust on the public roads, in or« 
der to feast his lungs with fresh air, and his eyes 
with novelty, I am led to consider a modern cha- 
racter, scarce ever touched upon before, and which 
hitherto has obtained no other name from the public 
than the general one of an Improver. 

In former times, when the garden was made for 
fruit, the water for fish, and tlie park for venison, 
tlie servants presided in iheir several departments, 

VOL. XXVII, M 
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aiid th« lord of the manor uad his guests had no* 
thing to do but to sit down and cram themselves 
with the products of each. But since the genius of 
TASTE has thought fit to make /this island his prin* 
cipal residence, and has taught us to enjoy the gifts 
t>( nature in a less sensual manner, the master of 
the place thinks it incumbent on him to, change the 
old system, to take all under his own care, and to 
see that every tiling be of his own doing. Altera- 
tion therefore must of necessity be the first great 
principle of an Imp hover. When he shews you a 
plantation, it is constantly prefaced with .* Hei-e 
stood a wall/ If he directs your eye over an extent 
of lawn, 'There,* says he, ' we were crowded up with 
trees.' The lake, you are told, was the spot where 
stood the old stables or the kitchen-garden; and the 
mount was formerly a horse-pond. When you have 
heard this, you are next of all to know how every 
thing is to be altered still farther : for as the Im- 
prover himself ^ever enjoys the present state of 
things, he labou^ to disturb the satisfaction you 
express, by telling you that on the mount is to be a 
building ; that the water is to be altered in shape, 
size, and level, and must have a cascade and a 
bridge; that the largest trees in tlie plantation must 
be cut down, to give air and sunshine to shrubs and 
flowers— In short, the description of what is to be, 
continues tlirough the whole evening of your ar- 
rival ; and when he has talked you to sleep, and it 
is evident that you can hear no longer, he com- 
passionately dismisses you to rest, knowing that late 
hours are incompatible 'with his designs upon you in 
tiie morning. Innocent of these designs, you enjoy* 
the quiet of your chamber, comforting yourself that 
you must have seen and heard all, and the the bit- 
terness of Improvement is over. Or if you are 
suspicious of any remaming fatigue, and are there* 

5 
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lore prepared with the proper remonstrances and 
evasioiifly they will avail you nothing against an old 
practised Imp rot er: for the instant you have 
breakfasted, he proposes your taking a turn or two 
ID the bowling-green for a little fresh air; to which 
you readily assent; and without imagining there 
can be any occasion for stepping out of your slippers, 
you advance with him to the end of the green, 
where a door in a sunk fence unexpectedly opens to 
the park. And here, as he assures you the gras$ 
u shorty you are led through all the pleasures of un- 
coimected variety, with this recommendation, that 
irt isbut a little way from the Palladian portico to the 
Grothfic tower; from the Lapland to the Chinese 
house ; or from the temple of Venus to the hermi* 
lage. By this time yotr are tnseiisibly enticed to a 
great distance from the house ; when on a sudden he 
shews you over the park-wall a number of labourers 
mending the highway ; and, nnce you are got so far ^ 
wishes you ta go a little farther, that he may take 
Ibis opportunity to give a few necessary instructions, 
and that the road may be mended with the advan- 
tage of your opinion and concurrence. In vain do 
you pun out your watch; in vain remonstrate to him 
how late it is, or how rude it will be to make the 
ladies wait dinner: in vain do you try to move him 
by sCroftkittg your chin, and shewing him a most 
persuade length of beanJ, or implore his com- 
passion on your Morocco sKppers, pleading that if 
you had expected so long a walk, you would have 
put on your strong slices — He knows that if you hadf 
apprehended a walk of half the distance, he never 
could have moved you from your ^sy chair ; and 
being thoroughly sensible that it will not be in his 
power to* get you so far again, is resolved to make 
hia advantage of the present opportunity ; so leadsi 
you ta every dttch that is emptying, or bricik-kili^ 
M2 
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tiiat is reeking for him; to bis bam that is to be 
turned into a church, or to his farm that is to be 
made a rufn for the sake of his prospect; till at 
length he brings you so late home, that you are 
obhged to sit down undressed to a spoiled dinner 
with a family out of humour. 

I remember the good time^ when the price of a 
haunch of venison with a country friend was only 
half an hour's walk upon a hot terrass; a descent to 
the two square fish-ponds overgrown with a frog* 
spawn ; a peep into the hog-stye, or a visit to the 
pigeon-house. How reasonable was this, when com- 
pared with the attention now expected from you to 
the number of temples, pagoda's, pyramids, grotto's, 
bridges, hermitages, caves, towers, hot-houses, 
&c. &c. for which the day is too short, and which 
brings you to a meal fatigued and overcome with 
heat, denied the usual refreshment of clean^linen, 
and robbed of your appetite 1 

Having now sufficiently warned the VjsxToa of 
what he is to guard against, it is but just I should 
give some few hints for tlie service of the IjcpaovEa, 
whom I must always consider (a little vanity ex* 
cepted) as acting upon principles of benevolence, 
i^nd from a desire of giving pleasure. It is this 
principle that blinds and misleads his judgment, by 
suggesting to him that he shall find from the Viuitoh 
and others, who come to see his works, i^turns o£ 
equal civility and good-humour. But it will be ex* 
pedient for him to reflect that these gentl^nen da 
not always bring with them that desire to be pleased^ 
wliich, by his own disposition, he is too apt to imp- 
pose, and which one would think^ should |:>e es- 
sential to every part of pleasure; for (exclusive of 
that natural inclination to censure, which so ge- 
nerally attends all exercise of the judgment) on 
<he$e occasions, eyery occurrence of tlie day wiU 
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fTohMj adramisf er to the spleen of the critic. If 
the weath^ be too hot^ or too colcJ forhini; if itb^ 
wmdy or showery; if !ie has slept HI the night be- 
fore ; if he is Inmgry or sick ; if he is tired or sore ; 
if he has" lost a bett upon the road; if he has quar- 
relled vnth bis friend ; if he has been rebuked by his 
ifife; or in short, if any thing has offended him, he 
is sure to take his retengc in ftiU, by finding fault 
with every tiling that was designed for his entertain- 
ment. In this disposition of mind, there is nothing 
safe bnt the shady gravel walk, with the few plain 
and necessary resting-places, which leads to the un- 
disguised form, OP the navigable river. He will be 
sure to allow you no postulatum. He absolutely 
denies the existence- of hermits, mandarins, and the 
wlioJe heathen system of divinities. He disputes the 
antiquity of yourrtrin, and the gennrneness ofyouf 
hermitage : nay, he will descend to cavrl at the bell 
with which the hermit is supposed to ring himself to 
prayers. He is so erne! as to controvert your sup- 
position that the new-made water is a river, though 
he knows it must have cost you an immense sum, 
and that it covers the richest meadow-ground yoi* 
are master of. He leads the company to every sunk 
fence which you chuse should be unobserved. If he 
suspects a building to be new-fronted, he finds out 
a private way to the decayed side of it ; happy if bo 
tan discover it to have been a stable or a pig-stye. 
His report of your place, after he has left it, i^ 
exactly of apiece with his behaviour while there, 
He either describes it as a bog that will not bear 
a horse, or as a sand that cannot produce a blade 
of grass. If he finds in reality neither bog nor bar- 
ren sand, his wishes supply his belief, and he labours 
to persuade himself and others that one of these 
defects is the characteristic of your soil, but that 
you hate to be told of it, and always deny it. 
M 3 
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One cannot but admire his ingenuity in particular 
casefiy where it has been judged impossible to find a 
fault If you lead him to a knowl of uncommon 
verdure, varied with the fortunate dispositioQ of old 
oaks, commanding the most rural scenes, and, at 
a proper distance, the view of a large city, he shrugs 
up Im shoulders and telk you it wants water. If 
your principal object be a lake, he will strain a 
point to report it green and stagnated; or else take 
the advantage of a thunder-storm to pronounce it 
white or yellow* If you have a stream, he laments 
the frequency of floods; if a tide-river, the smell of 
mud at low-waten He detects your painted cas- 
cade, misconstrues your inscriptions, and puns upon 
your motto's* Within doors he doubts if your 
pictures are originals, and expresses his appreliensions . 
that your statues will bring the house down. 

As I wish most sincerely to reconcile these gen- 
tlemen to each other, I shall recommend to the 
Impbover the example of a particular friend of 
mine. It is said in Milton, that before the angel 
disclosed to Adam the prospect from the hill in 
paradise, he 

' f urled with euphrasy and rue 

Bi» visual nernfCf for be bad much to see s 

80 this gentleman (borrowing the hint from Milton, 
but preferring a modem opthalmic) upon the ar- 
rival of his Visitors, takes care to purge their visual 
nerves with a sufficient quantity of chaMpaigx; 
after which, he assures me, they never see a fault 

in his IMPROVEMENTS. 
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No. n. THURSDAY, JUNE, 20, 1754. 



To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

I AM the daughter (I will not say of a gentleman, 
but) of one, who by a constant attention to gain, 
and many lucky circumstances in life, from a very 
mean condition, arrived at the highest character of 
gentility amongst his neighbours in a part of this 
island, where farmers are almost the only, and 
without dispute the proudest gentry. Being toler- 
ably handsome, and a favourite child, I was sent 
very early to a country boarding-school ; and was 
allowed to bring from it some tendencies to elegance 
and politeness, rather exceeding those that are ge- 
nerally acquired in such places; and which, for 
want of a better name, I shall call a kind of lialf- 
good-breeding. 

Thus accomplished, you may imagine I soon had 
many admirers; but being young and unexpe- 
rienced, I prudently left the choice^ of the happy 
man to my father's decision ; which choice, after 
due caution, he made: but though exceeding nota- 
ble himself, yet happening to engage with an old 
gentleman more notable, it is said, and I believe 
with truth, that he was outwitted. In the holy 
estate of matrimony I lived a few years, without any 
Uiing to relieve tlie dulness and insipidity of a hus- 
band's conversation, biit now and then a visit from 
his relations, and a game at cards. 

When my widowhood commenced, then opened 
the scene. And though my jointure was not equal 
to the fortune my father had paid, yet having many 
good prospects, the value of which I had learnt to 
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calculate with great accuracy, I resolved to regulate 
my conduct accordingly. 

And now it was that I engaged in the strangest 
project that ever entered a whimsical woman's head. 
It was this ; to collect all the most haughty and in- 
solent forms that I had ever heard to have heen 
practised in the rejection of lovers ; to enter those 
forms in my pocket-book; to get them by heart, and 
to use them occasionally as circumstances might 
admit: arguing with myself, tl^at I should hastei^ 
the succession of lovers in proportion to the num- 
ber of pretenders I baffled and discarded. 

The first whp offered me his addresses in my new 
situation was Mr. Twist the mercer. He made his. 
visit in about two months after my husband's de- 
cease; and upon being shewn into my parlour,^ 
really surprized me with so strange and ridiculous a 
figure of a man, that it was not without the utmost 
difficulty I was able to preserve any composure of 
countenance. Pale, trembling, looking askance, 
and out. of breath, he muttered over some- 
thing in broken words and half-sentences, about 

* cruel delays-- decencies boldness ^and,' 

at last, ' his ambition of being admitted my most 
humble servanu' Fixing my eyes full upon him, I 
answered, * That I was- very sorry he should come 
at so unseasonable a time ; for that I had no thoughti 
of parting with my footman: but if be should be out 
of place when I had a vacancy, and would call agaiA,. 
I might perhaps prefer him to my service.' The poor 
man, unable to bear such a shock, fell into the most 
violent distortions of face, and left me, with pre- 
cipitation, to enjoy my triumph alone. 

The next wlio honoured me with an application* 
of tlie same kind, but witliout the same dismal and 
rueful grimaces, was Mr. Frankly, an under officer 
in his Majesty's customs. He approached me with 
a pretty good air, and witli an easy unconstrained 
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utterance declared, ' That he had long been charmed 
with the agreeableness of my person and behaviour; 
that they had made the deepest impressions on his 
heart; and that he did not despair of finding in my 
fair bosom something susceptible of the Same tender 
and elegant sentiments/ Piqued and amazed at the 
confidence of the man, my memory and presence of 
of mind had almost failed me : but recovering in an 
instant, I made him a curtsey, and assured him < That, 
though he knew it not, I was really the mistress 
of that house : but that my maid Mary was in the 
kitchen, who would no doubt be highly pleased with 
sa fine a speech, which I hoped he had got by heart, 
and would be as capable of repeating to his mistress 
a» he had been to me/ I looked to see if my gentle^ 
mau was not sinking into the floor; but to my utter 
confusion, he made me a low bow, and with a most 
significant glance protested, ' Tliat he was become 
perfectly sensible of his mistake, and that his next 
visit should be to my maid ; for that it was im- 
possible for Mrs, Mary to return an answer to any 
thing he mi^t say to her, so utterly destitute of 
good sense and good manners/ As soon as he was 
gone I had recourse to my pocket-book, crossed out 
my two first common-places, and wrote in the mar- 
gin, * N.Br Too much alike, and not to use either 
of them again on any account whatsoever/ 

My third inamorato was Mr. Smart, a young at« 
tomey, very spruce and very much a coxcomb. Aff 
he lived in the neighbourhood, we had a slight ac - 
quasntance. One evening he Came to my house, 
stayed supper, and after drinking a glass or two of 
wine, began a rhapsody of nonsense about flames, 
darts, killing eyes, wounds and death. It is enough 
that I was able to comprehend his meaning ; and 
therefore putting on an air of seriousness and con* 
cem, I assured him * That I was most prodigiously 
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sorry to see him ab flustered ; I supposed that iie^ 
had been drinking before he came to my house; for* 
otherwise it was impossible he should be disguised 
to such a degree. I hoped it was only an acddeiUal 
thing, and that he would take care not to contract 
habits so extremely prejudiciul to his character auA 
complexion/ He looked so tame and fooikh, tint- 
for the life of me I could not forbear pursuing my 
blow; and therefore ordering my servant to ligl2t 
him home, I recommended strongly to him to clear 
his stomach with a quart or two ai warm wat^r be- 
fore he went to rest : and in the morning I sent & 
card with compliments and inquiries after his heai^v 
hoping he was as well aa could be expected aliier h« 
last night's irregularity. He kept my man two 
hours, and then returned me the following aoswcst^ 
&irly engrossed upon a clean quean of hearts. 

' Mr. Quart's compliments to Mrs. C-^-^-^bsA 
thanks for her kind message. He shall not contend 
that he is in his sober wits: no, be is proud to owa 
lumfielf drunk with the large draughts of lore drawn 
from her bright eyes.' 

This I thought was pretty enough ; I therefore 
put the card between the proper pages in my book^ 
and under the comroon-i^ace to which it related,, 
wrote, ^ Meoiorandum, a good tiaing, and may do 
again with a little variation/ 

My fonrtli bumble servant was doctor Sc«e£s^ the 
ininister of the pariah. He was really a g«od sort: 
of a geottleiiiian ; and, to say the trutl^ i liad for a bi^ 
tim^ ^ayed my artillery directly at Inm^ as . i imagined' 
withoutsuccesa, but not withoutamost vexatious chof- 
grin at his seeming insensibility. However, wlieni 
kaste&pected any such thing, I perceived I hadeDdh' 
quered his stubborn heart : and then I resolved to 
take some revenge for the trouble it haxi cost me., 
liii advice and assistance, which were ose&d to me i» 
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the management of my afTairs, gave him a elaim to 
a more frequent and famihar reception than I vouch- 
safed to any otlier male visitant. One day, upon my 
thanking him in civil terms for a considerable ser- 
vice he bad done me, he hastily interrupted me with 
* Madam, you are too obliging ; I beg you to say 
nothing more upon the subject ; 'tis I am the in- 
dehted person; indebted for the favour of your 
«8teem and confidence : I wish I could merit them : 
to be able to give you the least satisfaction is the 
highest pleasure of my life. You know in what man- 
ner I have transa^cted the^e little matters ; put my 
zeal and sincerity to a nobler test : allow me not 
casual but continual occasions of expressing, in a 
tender way, my regard to your interests, my affec- 
tion to your person, which is dearer to me tban all 
the interest upon earth/ * Why now, doctor,' says 
I, ^ what I have long dreaded is^ I find, come to pasa. 
1 have often desired you to use more exercise, and 
not to sit perpetually poring upon books. The in- 
tenseness of your studies has impaired your under- 
standing: and all I can do at present is to advise 
you to go directly home, and take a little something 
for your head. If you neglect your disorder, you 
will soon be subject to nK)re violent ravings/ ' Ma- 
dam/ he replied, ' I see you are disposed to make* 
merry with my pain ; I did not expect such treat- 
ment at your hands : but I heartily wish you a good 
night/ The deliberation with which he spoke, fully 
convinced me that I had lost both a lover and a 
friend : and the reflection on my folly filled me with 
shame. However, I concealed it as well as I could, 
and wrote in my pocket-book, under this common- 
place, N, B. * Not to be repeated/ 

It would make a history, Mr. Fitz-Adj^m, instead 
of a letter,, to relate all my atchipvements in this way. 
In shorty my character becaizae ia time so extraorr 
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dinary and fonnidable, that I remember to hai^ seen 
but three lovers in the last seven years, and two of. 
tlie three were gentlemen from Ireland. 

It is owing to this timidity in the men, that I 
trouble you with this letter, and desire its publica* 
tion. They have no doubt imagined from my be- 
haviour that I have made a vow against marriage : 
but whatever my intentions may be, I can assure them 
I have made no such vow ; and if any gentleman 

under forty But I am not advertising for a 

husband neither; yet for fear you should think so, 
it is high time to take my leave, by subscribing my- 
self, Sir, 

Your most humble srrcanty A. G. 

I have complied with this lady's request in pub- 
lishing her letter, and shall recommend to her perusal 
the following song, which I received a few days ago 
from an unknown correspondent. 

SONG. 
1. 

A nymph there lives, whom many a swain 
Mas sigh* d for oft, but sighed in vain. 
And borne the wfults and disdain 

Of proud but handsome Molly. 
Around her throng* d the wits and beaus : 
With cringes, compliments, and borvs^ 
And dress, and oaths, and lies, and vows, 

And strove for lovely Molly. 

The charms that decked this favorite maid 
In verse and prose were sung or said : 
(For wits will write, and beaus may read J 

happy, happy Molly ! 
Bui see triumphant beauty's pride / 
In vain was wit and nonsense try*d, 
Beaus, fops, nay flatterers were denyd 

By haughty^ haughty Mollv. 
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III. 
Too long coquetted the vain fair : 
Time, that ev*n beauty scorns to spate^ 
Stole o'er the eyes, the cheeks, the hair 

Of silly y heedlefs Molly. 
Faint, powder, patches are apply' d ■ ■ 
No arts the sad disgrace can hide : 
The fops forsake, the wits deride 

Their once-Md, charming MoLLT. 

IV, 

Unheeded now at ball or play. 

She hates the pretty, blames the ^ay — -— 

Ah ! who one tender thing will say 

To poor deserted Molly ? 
Yet still she lingering haunts the scene^ 
Where once she acted beauty's queen, 
And ev*ry simple heart had been 

The slave of tyrant Mo L L Y . 

V, 

At length, with fruitless hope worn ottt^ 
She quits the giddy youthful rout. 
And turns so monstrously devoui. 

No saint was e'er like Molly. 
Yet while this solemn garb she wears. 
Each world by turns anploys her cares; 
And slander, sermons, cards and prayers 

Divide still wretched MOLi^Tt 



vol, \xvii. 
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No. 78. THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 1754. 

J«venho iimlium faciiis triiy si qms sibi 9iimts ret aiiimai0S&. inani* 
mata s f requaHer amtt oatks potest foturei & tx bis al^ 

yuam venari simHtudiMcm^ qu^ out omar^, out docere, out aperti* 
•rem nm faccre possit* C i c I R o* 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

Sir, 
I AM of Opinion that a very pleasing method of in- 
struction might be drawn from the affinity which 
the more liberal arts and sciences have to manners 
and behaviour. The following precepts, which are 
equally calculated to direct the young painter's 
hand, and the young lady's conduct, contain an im- 
perfect specimen of tlie method I am proposing ; and 
which I am induced to communicate to Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, because I am assured that iine arts, good 
manners, and the fair sex, are, and ought to be, the 
principal care of the World. 

It is impossible to arrive at any eminent degree 
of excellence either in painting or behaviour, with- 
out a long course of discipline in the school of imi- 
tation. ' The character of a valuable original can 
never be procured without condescending first of all 
to the humble employment of the copyist. The 
carte blanche of a youthful mind will be as imper- 
fectly adorned by the first rudiments of politeness, 
as a scholar^s lesson-book by the first principles of 
design : but care and practice may soon correct the 
aukwarduess of a first attempt ; and it may be the 
pupil's fault, if every new day, as well as every new 
leaf, does not produce some proof of amendment. 
But however similar tlie mind and hand may be with 
regard to their advances towards perfection, yet it 
is to be observed that the accomplishments of the 
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one are much more requisite and important than, 
those of the other, and that an irregular action i» 
not so easily reformed as a negligent stroke. 

To reaolve the whole of beauty into a fine com<>. 
plexiouy a just symmetry of shape, and a nice regu- 
larity of features, is altogether as absurd as it would, 
be to reduce all the qualifications for good painting 
to a manual skill of mixing colours for the pallet,: 
and sketching out the contours of single portraits. 
There must be a certain gracefulness and uniformity 
in every part of a lad/s character to make her ap- 
pear amiable to a man of discernment; just as a 
consistent design and a proper combination of figures 
in a history-piece can alone recommend the painter 
to a critical observer. 

The extravagances of the prude and coquet are, 
analogous to a timid exactness and a dissolute licen- 
tiousness of style in painting. A degree of freedom, 
far beyond a cheerful affability, shall in some ladies, 
be attended with manv a striking charm, and affect 
one, like Paulo's darmg stroke, with warmer and 
more animated sentiments, than could have been 
excited by the cold and spiritless efforts of a delibe- 
rate regularity. There are others, in whom a deli- 
cate reserve, bordering almost on the confines of a 
prudish shyness, shall appear extremely engaging to 
men of a nicer turn, and easily captivate all such 
fancies as are delighted with the chastised refine- 
ment of a CoREEOio's pencil. Nor do we want a 
third sort of ladies, who are endowed with an ad- 
mirable talent for gaining themselves admirers by 
an odd affectation of capricious levities, and a> whim- 
sical singularity of carriage : I know several who 
can give asbap{^ proofs of their expertness in this 
fantastic art as ever Li Piper could of his excel-* 
lence for grotesque representations, and who ar^ 
qualified lo trifle with as much success as ths^t artist 
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lias been known to do with a piece of charcoal up- 
on a wall. But it is to be observed that these pri- 
vileges are only suited to peculiar characters, and 
can never produce any good effect, unless they de» 
rive their power from some inbred gift, and flow di- 
rectly from the genuine source of nature. 

There may be as great a variety in the modes of 
right behaviour, as in the styles of good painting. 
Many pictures may be worthy of admiration besides 
those of the most celebrated masters ; and many a 
a lady may deserve to be classed amongst the lovely, 
the polite, and accomplished, though she be not a 
perfect Lady ♦ ♦ ♦. It is not requisite for us to shew 
a general disregard to the examples of others, in 
order to be distinguished for something peculiar to 
ourselves ; ail we are to be cautioned against is a 
ridiculous imitation of such as are either incon- 
sistent with our genius, or above the reach of our 
capacities. 

The propriety of attitude and drapery depends so 
much on characters, circumstances, and designs, 
that they cimnot well be reduced to any fixed and 
determinate Vegulatj^ns. There is no one, 1 be- 
lieve, but will readily allow that the airs and move- 
ments of an Italian dancer on the theatre, must 
appear almost as unbecoming in an English lady 
dancing at a ball, as the picture of a Venus in the 
antic posture of a Mercuiy. Yet there can be no 
more danger in a lad/s making too free a use of 
her limbs, while she ke^s clear of all hoydening 
and affected gestures, than there is of a painter's 
having too great a knowledge of anatomy, so long 
as it is only made a secret guide to him in his de- 
signs. Nor can either be remarkably faulty in point 
of drapery, provided they do but pay a due regard 
to shape, quality, and custom. 

There is so strict an agreement between the dis- 
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closing art in dress, and the carnation art in paint* 
ing, that I believe it would be difficult to find out a 
fault or excellence in the one, that could not b« 
paralleled with some corresponding be^iity or de^ 
feet in the other. 

Tiftrtii m woMAit luhereihar^s m BEtcsvEy 
jind *tis on PLSWTT ymrfoor lovas STAf.vxy. 

9ays the witty and ingenious Dr. Young : and it is 
very well known by all good critics and proficients 
in painting, that an uncommon share of skill and 
judgment is requisite for the production of every 
part of the naked^ Nor is it hard to assign a reason 
why it should be so r for if it be not extremely de-r 
licate in texture and complexion, it will of course 
appear disgustful; and if it be not extremely modest 
in posture and design, it must needs be tliought in- 
decent: whereas the most imperfect concealment, a 
covering even thinner than the thinnest gauze, will 
not only be«uffici|&pt to relieve the offended eye> but 
will likewise enable the fancy to improve into beauty 
every thing it hides. As the propriety of dress is so 
much more dependent on fashion than nature, I am 
cautious of affirming that a woman ought alMmys to 
be mistress of a pretty face, before she has the cop* 
fidence to appear in public with a bare bosom« 
But allowing that, under the sanction of fashion^ 
she may display so distinguishing a characteristic of 
her sex, without danger of incurring an immodest 
reputation; yet she cannot possibly do it without 
forfeiting all pretensions to discretion: for as ^e 
cannot be ignorant how the beauty of a new gown 
decreases with tlie frequency of its appearance, she 
ought always to know how little value the men ' 
place in a privilege of surveying ever so pretty aq 
object in itself, if it be constantly exposed to the 
n3 
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familiar gaze of the multitude. It is not natural for 
us to regard any thing that is held too apparently 
cheap in the estimation of the proprietor: and I am 
well satisfied tliat a lady cannot take a worse method 
of gaining particular admirers, than by making ge* 
neral treats. If yOur fair readers, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
will take my word for it, I can assure them that the 
men are ifsii times more affected with an accidental 
momentary glance, than with a designed exposure 
for a whole hour together. 

Upon the whole; as Mr. Pope has shewn us that 
he could collect hints enough for the composition of 
an ingenious treatise, even from one single fragment 
in the literary lining of a band-box; and as Leonardo 
da Vinci has observed that the spots onj an old 
mouldy wall, forming a confused resembl^ce. of 
different objects, may be sufficient to supply an im- 
proving fancy with a fine assemblage of the most 
perfect images; so it is to be hoped that the World 
may in the same manner be able to collect a great 
deal of instruction from these random and undi- 
gested reflections of its 

sincere admirer, and most humble servant^ 

Philocosmos. 

P. S. It may not be improper to tell you, that 
I have been some time engaged in drawing up a 
system of rules for the ladies dress, in order to de- 
termine how far pergonal beauty, as the work of 
nature, is capable of being improved by the assist- 
ance of art. In these rules I shall endeavour to fix 
the proper standards of decorum, and to tircum- 
scribe the authority of fashion within the reasonable 
limitations of modesty and discretion : and as this 
attempt is principally calculated to reform the 
present nakedness of the ladies, I intend to publish 
H wcjer th^ title of Canoxs for t»» Tojxst. 
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To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

SlE, 

You cannot do a greater service to the world, than' 
by promoting the real happiness of the best part of 
it, the fair sex ; for whose sake I beg you will pub- 
lish the following animadversions upon an error in 
education, which the good sense of the present ace, 
with all its attachments to nature, has not totally 
eradicated. The error I mean is putting romances 
into the hands of young ladies ; which being a sort 
of writing that abounds in characters no where to 
be found, can, at best, be but a useless employ* 
ment, even supposing the readers of them to have 
neither relish nor understanding for superior con- 
cierns. But as this is by no means the case, and as 
the happiness of mankind is deeply interested in the 
sentiments and conduct of the ladies, why do we 
contribute to the filling their heads with fancies, 
which render them incapable cither of enjoying or 
communicating that happiness ? Why do we suffer 
those hearts, which ought to be approprijated to the 
various affections of social life, to be alienated by 
the mere creatures of the imagination ? In short, why 
do we suffer those who were born for the purpose^ 
of living in society with men endued with passions 
and frailties like their own, to be bred up in daily 
expectation of living out of it with such men as 
never have existed? Believe me, Mr. Fit2*Adam 
(as mt^ch the age of natuFeas this is thought to be) 
I know several unmarried ladies, who in all prO'* 
lability had been long »go good wives and good 
Aiatbersi if tli«ir im«|;ioimoa& 'b%i not bi9i(o cwly 
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f)erverted with the chimerical ideas of romantie 
ove, . and themselves cheated out of the ch a rities 
(as Milton calls them) and all the real blessings of 
those relations, by the hopes of that ideal happi* 
ness, which is no where to be found but in ro- 

MAKCES. 

It is a principle with such ladies, that it matters 
not if the qualities tiiey ascribe to the heroes of 
these books be real or imaginary: upon which 
principle, a footman may as well be the hero as his 
master ; for nothing, it seems, is necessary to dub 
him such, but the m^ic power of a lady's fancy,, 
which creates chimeras much faster than nature caq. 
produce realities. 

Surely, Mr. Fitz-Adam, this doctrine of ideal 
happiness is calculated for the meridian of Bedlam, 
and ought never to be received beyond the limits of 
Moorfields. For if we should admit that the mo- 
narch in his cell is as happy as the monarch on his 
throne, while both their objects are ambition ; yet 
the happiness of society must dependi only on the 
reasonableness of individuals. A father is by this 
pernicious doctrine frequently robbed of the com- 
fort he expected in his child ; a daughter is deprived 
of the protection and support she might otherwise' 
have claimed from her father ; and society is inter-^ 
rupted in forming its general system of happiness, 
which those relations should contribute to estar^ 
blish. 

These, Mr. Fit^-Adam, are almost the necessary, 
consequences of reading bomances: and as hu^ 
man nature is apt to be more influenced by exam^ 
pie than precept, I shall beg leave to enforce the 
truth of what I have advanced by the following 
history. 

Clarinda was the only child of a wealthy mer<^ 
chanty who placed all hi» hagpiness in the expect»<^ 
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tions of her merit and the rewardtJ of it. Nature 
had encouraged him in that expectation, by giving 
her a very liberal portion of her favours ; and he 
determined to improve it by every means which the 
fondness of a parent could suggest to him. But, un- 
fortunately for Claiiinda, her father's good inten- 
tions were not guided by a judgment equally good : 
for it happened to her, as it too often does in the 
education of young women, thathis endeavours were 
rather directed to grace her person, than to adorn 
her mind : and whatever qualifications he might 
wish the latter to possess, he seemed solicitous only 
of such as might recommend the former. Dress, 
dancing and music were the whole of her accomplish-* 
ments : and they so immoderately softened the na- 
tural effeminacy of her mind, that she contracted aa 
aversion to every kind of reading, which did not 
represent the same softness of manners. Every hour 
which was not appropriated to one of these ac- 
complishments, was spent in the ensnaring practice 
of reading novc^ls andaoMANCf^s; of whichCLE- 
LiA was her favourite, and the hero of it continual- 
ly in her head. 

Whilst Clariitda was thus accomplishing her^ 
self, the father was studying to reward the merits of 
bis daughter with a hufband suitable to her rank and 
fortune. Nor was he unsuccessful in bis care : for 
Theodpre, the son of a neighbouring gentleman 
in the country, was chosen for this honour. But 
though all who knew him declared him to be wor-^ 
thy of it, unhappily for Clarin d a, she alone thouglit 
otherwise. For notwithstanding he loved her with- 
a sincerity hardly to be equalled, yet as he did not 
approach her in heroics, nor first break his* passion 
tp -her in shady groves, be was not the hero she ex- 
pected: he neither bowed gragefvijly, moved ma-^ 
jestically, nor sighed pathetically enough to charm 
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ft heart vfhich do&ted on romantic grimapce: in shorty 
he was not the hero which Clblia had impressed 
on Clarinda's imagination. But, what was still 
more unfortunate, Theodore's valet de chambre 
was completely so. That hs^ipy hero was a French* 
man, who to an imagination little less romantic thaa 
Clarinda's, had added all the fantastic levity of his 
country; which happening first to discover itself ia 
those very shades where she used to meditate on tlie 
hero of Clblia, so captivated her heart with 
monsieur Aktoine the valet, that lier imagination 
instantly annihilated every circumstance of his rank 
and fortune, and added every enchanting accom- 
plishment to his mind and person. 

There is no resisting the impetuosity of romantic 
love. Like enthusiasm, it breaks through all the 
restraints of nature and custom, and enables, as. 
well as animates its votaries, to execute all its ex«. 
travagant suggestions. A paouon of this sublime 
original could have none of Uiose difficulties ia dis«. 
covering itself to its subject, which are apt to op- 
pose the rash wills of vulgar mortals ; and there<^ 
fore it was not long before Clarinda gave An-. 
TON 10 (ifor so she chose to soften the unkarmonious 
name of A'NTOiNfe) to understand^ that love, like- 
death, levelled all distinctions of birth and fortune, 
and introduced the lowest and highest into Elysium, 
together. 

Antonio, who had been almost as conversant 
with ROMANCES as Clarinda, i^ceived the first 
intimations of the lad/s passion for him with a trans- 
port that had less surprize than joy ink; and fironv 
the first discovery of it, there arose an intercourse, 
between them, which entirely defeated the pretcn^ 
sions of Theodore, and confirmed Clarinda'! 
passion for his valet. 
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But as much a hero as Antonio appeared to be 
both to Clarinda and himself during the first 
part of this tender intercourse, in the progress of it 
he discovered that he wanted one principal ingredient 
in the composition of that ideal character: he had 
not courage enough to be a martyr. For though he 
doated on Clarin da's person, whilst her fortune 
was annexed to it, yet he could not bring himself 
to starve with an angel ; and this he soon perceived 
must be his fate, if he possessed the one without 
the other. Such a disappointment from a hero to a 
Dido, or to any woman who expected a natural 
^gratification of her passion, would have excited re- 
sentment and aversion. This would have been 
nature, which romantic love has no knowledge of: 
it never changes any of those ideas with which it 
first captivates a fantastic hsart: therefore Gla- 
niKDA, though ^e most pathetically lamented her 
disappointment in Aktonio, yet charged it all 
upon her stars, and accused only them and the gods 
of crudty. Her father at the same time declared 
his resolution to disinherit her, if she persisted iu 
her folly: and the more effectually to prevent it, he 
bribed Antonio to leave England; which so in- 
flamed Clarinda's passion (who considered him 
as banished on her account) that she made a solemn 
vow never to marry any other man. 

To conclude ; the consequ^ice of this vow was^ 
that the father settled an annuity on his daughter, 
and entailed his estate on his next kindred. This 
annuity she still lives to ^joy ; and in tlie fifty-fifth 
year of her age prefera the visionary happiness of 
reading Cluia and thinking on her Antonio, to 
the real blessings of those social relations, which ih 
all probability stie had enjoyed through fife, if she 
had never been a reader of rok akc£S. 

I am, 4-€, 
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No. SO. THURSDAY, JULY 11, 1754. 



To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sitt, 

From tlie indulgence you have so, often thewu to 
tlie productions of female correspondents, I am 
encouraged to hope that you will not refuse this 
epistle a place in your paper. 

You must know^ sir, that with a toleraMe person^ 
a very good fortune, and lovers in abundance, t 
have a particular humour to live and die a maid. 
This way of thinking, I protest, does not arise from 
disappointed love* but, on the contrary, from my 
never having seen any one man who has been pos-* 
sessed of those accomplishments which I think ne- 
cessary for a husband. 

You will imagine, perhaps, that I hardly know 
myself what sort of a man I would haVe ; but to 
convince you of the contrary, I am going to give 
you a description of one, whom, notwithstanding 
my present humour, I would willingly marry, and 
reward with a fortune of ten thousand pounds. 
Such a declaration as this, while there are so many 
fortune-hunters, witty sparks, pretty fellows, and 
grave widowers about town, will undoubtedly strike 
some hundreds with a flattering hope that 1 am 
.easily to be carried off; but to silence their pre- 
tensions all at once, here follows the description of 
the only man in the. world that I will consent to 
marry; and whom I shall beg leave to entitle 
THE MAIDfs HUSBAND, 

Notwithstanding it is a fatal maxim among wo- 
men, * To please the eye, though che^" torment the 
« heart,' yet I am so far an advocate for pleasing 
the eye, that tjie man I have an idea of, must have 
a pevsQU graceful and engaging. The features yf 
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his face must be regular ; and though regular, agree- 
able; which as yet I hardly remember to have seen, 
having generally observed that where nature is most 
exact, she is least engaging. His eyes must be lively, 
sparkling, and a#ecting ; and over the whole face 
there must be a clear complexion, health, chearful- 
ness and sensibility. His stature must be inclining 
to the tall ; his motion easy and genteel ; free from 
the short pert trip of the affected beau, or the 
haughty tragic step of the more solemn fop. His 
behaviour serious, but natural ; neither too open, 
nor too reserved. His look, his laugh, his speech, 
and his whole manner, must be just without affect- 
ation, and free without levity. 
. Thus much for his person. I now come to the 
endowments of his mind; without which, grace^ 
beauty, and agreeableness will avail him nothing. 
His genius must be fanciful ; his knowledge exten- 
sive. Men, as well as books, must have been his 
study. Learning, freedom, and gallantry, must be 
so blended in him, as to make him always the im- 
proving friend, the gay companion, and the enter- 
taining lover. In conversation he must say nothing 
with study, nor yet any thing at random. His 
thoughts must flow from him naturally, yet not 
without that delicacy of expression, which is neces- 
sary to give them a genteel turn. To the talents of 
his mind let me add (if I may be allowed the dis- 
tinction) the qualities of ms soul. He must be 
generous without prodigality; humane without 
weakness; jUst without severity; and fond witiiout 
folly. To his wife he must be endearing; to his 
chihireB affectionate; to his friends warm; and to 
mankind benevolent. Nature and reason must join 
their powers, and to the openness of the heart add 
the virtue of oeconomy; making him careful with- 
jiini ftvariee,atid giving him a kind of unconcerned- 

TOl. XXVII. o 
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cess without negligence. With love he must hftv^ 
respect; and by a continued compliance always wia 
upon the inclination. He must take care to retain 
his conquest by the means he gained it^ and eter- 
taljy look and speak with the same desires and 
affections, though with greater. freedom^ 

It has been observed by experieneed people, that 
the soul contracts a sort of blindness by loving; 
but the man t am speaking of must derive liis sen* 
timents from reason; and the passion,* which in 
others is looked on as th«; nmrk of foUy, be in him 
the true effect of judgment. 

To these 'qualities I must add that charm which 
is to be considered before all the rest, tliough hard 
to be met with in this libertine age, religion. 
He must be devout without superstition, and pious 
without melancholy : far from that infirmity which 
makes men uncharitable bigots, infusing into their 
hearts a morose contempt of the world, and aU; an- 
tipathy to the pleasures of it. He must not be such 
a lover of society as to mix with the assembUes of 
knaves and blockheads, nor yet of an opinion that 
he ought to retire from mankind to seek GOD in th& 
horror of solitude : on the contrary, he must think- 
that the ALMIGHTY is to be found amongst men, 
where his goodness is most active, and his pro- 
vidence most employed. There it is that rbli- 
GioN must enlighten, and reason regulate his con- 
duct, both in the cares of salvation^ and the duties' 
of life. . 

With such a man, a wonaam must enjoy thosd- 
pleasures in marriage which none but fools would; 
ridicule. Her husband would be always the same,, 
and always pleasing. Other wives are glad if they 
can now and tlien find with their husbands one. 
agreeable hour; but with this a disagreeable minute, 
nvould be impossible. On whatever occasions w^ 
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sliould see or speak to each other, it must be v^ith 
mutual pleasure, and assured satisfaction. 

Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, let your dressing, scrib- 
bling, handsome young fellows, whether of the Tem- 
ple, of the University, of the Army, or of the City 
who would be glad of a woman of five-and-twenty, 
not disagreeable in her person, and with ten thou- 
sand pounds in her pocket, read this character; and 
if any one of them will assert and prove it to belong 
to himself, my heart, hand and fortune are entirely 
at his service. But I believe, sir, that instead of a 
man, I have been describing a monster of tlie ima- 
gination ; a* thing that neither is, was, nor ever will 
be. I am therefore resigned to my condition, and 
can think without repining of dying a maid (and I 
hope an old one) since I am not to expect a bus* 
hand to the wishes of, 
Si r. 

Your humble servant^ 

nader and correspondent^ 

A. B, 

Though I doubt not but my fair correspondent is 
thoroughly deserving of the husband she knows so 
well how to describe, yet I could have wished, for 
her own sake, as well as for the sake of some happy 
man, that she had added a qualifying postscript to 
her letter, signifying that she was willing to make 
some little abatement in her demands. When gen- 
tlemen build houses, it is usual with them either to 
give up conveniency for a prospect, or prospect for 
conveniency. In this manner should a lady act in 
tlie choice of a husband : if she sets her heart upon 
a FACE, she should have no dislike to a coxconib; 
Qr if she falls in love with a mind, a slqven should 
appear dbarming : for the odds are against her^that 
0? . 
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the handsome man is the one, and the man of know<» 
ledge the other. 

Exclusive of myself, I know of no such character 
as the lady has described : nor dare I say a word of 
my own person and accomplishments, being unfor* 
tunately near seventy, and a married man. It h8» 
also been hinted to me (for I scorn to deceive any 
body) that I have a small stoop in my gait, and that. 
I am not quite so well-bred upon all occasions as a 
young lady might expect me to be. 

I am also cautious of recommending any of those^ 
gentlemen who are daily advertising for wives in the 
public papers: for whether it be owing to their ex* 
treme modesty, or whether they have really no other 
accomplishments than they usually set forth to the 
world, their descriptions of themselves amount to 
no more, than ' that they are tall, well made, and 
very agreeable; that they have healthy constitu- 
tions, have had liberal educations, and are of sober 
morals/ But as these descriptions are by nO means 
particular enough, I cannot be certain that the 
publishers of them will answer exactly the idea 
of the Maid's Husbav]). Besides, I have Isttdy 
received letters from particular ladies, who, eiUiei^ 
as principals or friends, have examined these gentle* 
men, which letters assure me that they do not at all 
come up to the idea given of themselvts, even 'ut 
their own modest advertisements. 

But before I take leave of my ingenious corre*- 
spondent, I promise her to give notice in this pi^er 
of the first Maid's Husband that falls within my . 
knowledge ; and if she pleases to signify where and* 
when she will be waited on by any such gentleman, her 
commands shall be executed with the nicest punc*- 
tuality. Or (as it is very considerately expressed in 
an advertisement now before me) if the iadtf does 
not ckuse to appear personallij for the Jirst time^ ma^ 
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aend anjf other proper lady bf her acquaintance to the 
fdace appointed. 



No. 81. THURSDAY, JULY 18, 1754. 

The following letters need no apology. With 
regard to the first^ it may be proper to observe that 
the complaint contained in it is a vfry just one: of 
the second I shall say nothing till t have given it to 
my reader?, 

To Mr, FiTz-ApAK. 
Sir, 

I can assure you with great truth, that you are 
the first man I ever wrote a letter to, or w^ed to 
correspond with, except my father and my brother, 
I am the youngest pf three sisters, am not quite 
twenty-one, love dress, and love fashions, but cannot 
consent to appear in the public walks like a woman 
of the town. I am sorry tp say it, but it is really my 
opinion, that if the common prostitutes were to walk 
in the Park with no other covering than a shift of 
Paris net, half the young ladies of my acquaintance 
would come into the fashion. ' 

My two sisters may take it as they, please, but 
they are so far gone into the mode, that I hardly 
«ver go abroad with them that we are not addressed 
by gentlenien who are utter strangers to us, in the 
most familiar (and sometimes the most indecent) 
terms imaginable. No longer ago than last week 
we were mobbed in Spring-gardeus, from my eldest 
lister's having affronted a couple of gentlemen, who 
would fain have entertained us with a glass of wine 
%% the C^rdig^a, For my own part, I tell them both 
^ 
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very frankly, that while they endeavouf to look like 
women of the town, it is a great mistake in them Uf 
be above their business. 

Pray, Mr. Fitz-Adam, favour us with a World 
upon tliis subject ; for as the youngest sister, my 
opinion goes for nothing; and besides, J want to 
have them mortified a little ; for they neither love 
nor esteem me, because I am said to be handsomer 
than they, and am better received by all our relations 
and acquaintance. 

I am, Sir, 

Your krnible teroant^ 

Sarah Meakwsil^ 

Sir, 
' > am a very good-hearted honest gjn-l ; but from 
my situation in life, I am afraid people think me 
otherwise. It is my unhappiness that from too higb 
a birth, and too low a fortune, I am obliged to live 
constantly with the great; and to tell you the truth, 
I am really handsomer than most of the women t 
mix with. From this circumstance I am looked 
upon with envy by many of my acquaintance ; but 
indeed, sir, when you know my heart, you will ra- 
ther think me an object of pity. 

Though I have the best spirits in the world, and 
am as gay as innocence will suffer me to be, I am 
called a queer creature by the men, and a pmde by 
the women. And all this for what? Truly, becaulse 
I have more modesty 'than the company I keep* 
And yet so prevailing is example, and so necessary 
to a d^p^ndent state are good-humour and com* 
piiance, that I have not been able at all times to be 
cfuite as modest as I should be. I do not mean that 
I have been downright wicked, or thttt I ever wished 
to be so ; but if my grandmother was to rise from 
the grave, and to be witness to the sentiments I 
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have drank) and tfaft romps I have played, she would 
certainly box my ears, and call me by a name too 
coarse for me to mention. 

If you are an old man, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you will 
hardly understand me ; and as I am a young wo* 
Inan, I dare not come to a particular explanation. 
But if you will be so kind as to convince the people 
bf fashion that decency is a virtue, it would save me 
from many a rent in my clothes, and make my even- 
ings at home, as well as my parties abroad, much 
pleasanter to me. 

I think I may be allowed to speak a little plainer. 
The privilege of high birth is to do every thing you 
have a mind to do. It is a maxim with men to at- 
tempt every thing, and with the women to refuset 
but one thing, l^e attacks that are made upon a 
lady's honour, are^ considered only as compliment* 
to her beauty; ancK^she is the most flattered, who i» 
oftenest insulted. Ybur correspondent, Mrs. Shuffle, 
never said a truer thing in her life, than that * cards 
were an asylum against the dangers of men*/ and 
I really grow fond of routs and drums, because 
their designs, at such parties, are only against my 
purse. 

But if women in the most elevated situations^ 
either from their own levity, or the impudence of 
men, are liable to these fashionable attacks, how 
must it fare with a poor girl, who has no fortune to 
awe these libertines into respect, and no example 
among her companions to authorize her resent* 
ment? They construe my very complaints into 
design—* The prude would take us in, would she > 
She had better be one of us, or egad we'll blow 
her.' — ^Thisjwith a little plainer swearing, and coarser 
threatening, has been said of me in my own hear- 
mg. 

What shall I do, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to live conrforl- 
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ably, and preserve my reputatidn ? My fortune, 
which is no more than two thousand pounds, ia 
hardly sufficient to maintain me even in the coun-> 
try ; and I see nothing but ruin before ine, if I con- 
tinue where I am. I have always considered the mar-: 
riage state as a woman's surest happiness ; and I verily 
believe I have every qualification, except money, 
to make it easy to him who chose me. But unless 
I transport myself to the East or West Indies for a^ 
husband, I have no hopes of one. I neither expect 
nor desire a man of fashion; for a clergyman I am 
too poor ; a country squire would beat me, and an 
honest tradesman who knew my education, might 
imagine I should beat him. Neither of these would 
be my choice: but if you know of any private gen- 
tleman, who has seen enough of the world to despise 
the follies of it ; one who could support me decently, 
and think himself rewarded by love and gratitude ; 
who could share with me in domestic pleasures, or 
lend me his arm for a visit to a friend ; who at hia 
leisure hours would be pleased with my prattle, 
and with a look of delight oould tell me that he. 
was happy ; — if you know of such a man, you may 
honestly assure him, that though I have lived all my 
life among the great, I am as clean in my person, 
and as modest in my inclinations, as if I had never 
seen good company. You may also add, and with 
equal truth, that, excepting a hobble in my gait, an4 
ft small propensity to talk loud in public, I have not 
the least tincture of quality about me, 
I am, Sir, 

Yopr moat humble ^eftantf 

. The true spirit of irony which so plainly appears 
}n this letter, must no doubt be highly pleasing tc\ 
tlie poUte part of my readers. But £^s there ^^ 
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many^U people in the world, who have no ron- 
ceptioiid beyond the literal meaning ot what they 
read, I shall subjoin a few remarks of my own, to 
prevent the aforesaid dull peonle from mistaking a 
very fine paneg3rHc for an insolent libel against the 
chastest and most valuable part of mankind. 

This young lady seems to have formed her plan 
upon the inimitable doctor Swift, who of all men 
that wrote, understood irony the best ; and who had 
the happiest art of conveying compliment under the 
disguise of abuse. Her whole epistle is irony ^ 
which (as my sagacious friend Mr. Nathan Bayley^ 
in his etymological dictionary defines it) is a figure 
in rhetoric, by which we speskk contrary to what we 
think. We are therefore to understand by the 
above letter, that the nicest decorum and the most 
exemplary chastity are the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of our young men of f^Eishion. That they 
live in a constant practice of all the virtues ; and 
are the shining examples of temperance, modesty, 
and true politeness. By the sektihents which 
are given by the ladies over a glass of wine, my cor* 
respondent very genteely hints, that young women 
of condition are Uie only persons in Uie world who 
can be merry and wife: that the bottle, which is toa 
apt to intoxicate the vulvar, can inspire these ladies 
with the most refined ideas of men and things; 
which ideas are poured forth in sentimeitts, that 
Plato, Socrates, and all the sages of antiquity never 
thought of. 

I shall only add, that the notions which mean 
and ignorant women commonly conceive of matri- 
mony, are finely ridiculed in this letter. The writer 
very hutnorously supposes, that the domestic en- 
dearments of private life are more eligible than the 
separate beds and separate pleasures of people of 
condition; and with an archness peculiar to herself. 
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prefers the husband who can be the companion of 
his wife, to the man of rank, who is the companion 
of all other women. 



No. 82. THURSDAY, JULY $5, 1754. 



To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 
It is a received opinion among the politicians, that 
the spirit of liberty can never be too active under 
a constitution like ours. But though no lover of 
his country would desire to weaken this principle, 
which has more than once preserved the nation, yet 
he may lament the unfortunate application of it, 
when perverted to countenance party violence, and 
opposition to the most innocent measures of the 
legislature. The clamour against the alteration of 
the style seemed to be one of these instances. The 
^arm was given, and the most fatal consequences 
to our religion and government were immediately 
apprehended from it. This opinion gathered 
strength in its course, and received a tincture from 
the remains of superstition still prevailing in the 
counties most remote from town, I know several 
worthy gentlemen in the west, who lived many 
months under a daily apprehension of some dread* 
ful visitation from pestilence or famine, The vulgar 
were almost every where persuaded that nature 
gave evident tokens of her disapproving these in-, 
novations. I do not indeed recollect that any blaz-> 
ing stars were seen to appear upon this occasion, 
or that armies were observed to be encountering ir^ 
the skies : people probably concluding that the great 
men who pretended to controul the sun in his 
^gwr§e, would assume equal. 4uthQrity pver th^ '\i\r 
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ferior constellations, and not suffer any aerial militia 
to assemble themselves in opposition to ministerial 
proceedings^ 

The objection to this regulation, as favouring a 
custom establishe^d among papists, was not heard 
indeed with the same regard as formerly, when it 
actually prevented the legislature from passing a 
bill of the same nature; yet many a president of a 
corporation club very eloquently harangued upon it, 
as iiitroductory to the doctrine of tr^isubstanti-* 
ation^ making no doubt that fires would be kindled 
again at Smithlield before the conclusion of the 
year. This popular clamour has at last happily 
subsided, and shared the general fate of those opi- 
nions which derive their support from imagina-> 
tion. 

In the present happy disposition of the nation, 
the author of the following verses may venture to 
introduce the complaints of an ideal personage, 
without seeming to strengthen the faction of reai 
parties, without forfeiting his reputation a» a good 
citizen, or bringing a scandal on the political cha-^ 
ractcr of Mr. Fitz-Adam, by making him the pub- 
li&her of a libel against the state. This ideal per- 
sonage is no other than the Old May-Day, the 
only apparent sufferer from the present regnlation. 
Her situation rs indeed a little nwrtifying, as every 
elderly lady will readily allow ; since the train of 
her admirers is withdrawn from her at once, and 
their adoration transfeited to a rival, younger thaaX 
herself by at least eleven days, 
1 am, Sift^ 

Your most humble servant f 
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The tears op OLD MAY-DAY, 

Led by the jocund trmn of verwd hours 

And vernal mr»y uprose the gentle Mat ; 

Blushing she roscj and blushing rose thejlorufrs 
That sprung spontaneous in her genial ray. 

Her locks vith Heavai's ambrosial dem were bright. 
And am'rous Zephyrs Jlutter'd on her breast: 

With ev'ryJhifUng gleam of morning light 
The colours sh^ied of her rainbow vest^ 

Imperial ensigns grac*d her smiling form j 

A golden key^ and golden loand she bore; 

This charms to peace each sullen eastern storm. 
And that unlocks the summers copious store. 

(haoard in conscious mn^esty she came, 

The grateful honours of mankind to taste: 

To gather fairest wreaths (^future fame. 

And blend fresh triumphs wit i her glories past ^ 

Vain hope ! No more in choral bands unite 
Her virgin •oofries, and at early dawn. 

Sacred to May and Lovb'< mysterious rite. 

Brush the HgJtt dew-drops ^from the spangled lawn. 

To her no more Augusta'* f wealthy pride 
Pours the full tribute from PoTOSi'* mine: 

Nor fresh-hlown garlands village maids prodde^ 
A purer luring at her rustic shrine. 

* Alluding to the oountnr cuftotn of gatlieriog May-dew* 
t The plate garlands of London* 
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No more the May?ole'# verdant height around 

To valour^s games tk' anAkious youth advance; 
No merry hells and tabors' aprightlier sound 

Wake the loud carol, and the sportive dance. 

Sudden in pensvce sadness drooped her heady 

Faint on her theeks the blushing crimson d\fd — 

* 0! chaste victorious triumphs, whither Jledf 
Myjmaiden honours^ whither gone f Jhe crjfd. 

Ah ! once to fame and bright dominion bom. 
The earth and smiling ocean saw me rise^ 

With time coeval and the star ofmomy 

Thejirsty the fairest daughter of the skies. 

Then, when at iIea;o*n*s prolific mandate sprung 

/ The radiant beam of new-created day. 
Celestial harps, to airs of triumph Jtrungy 

HaiTd the glad dawn, and angels call'd me Mat« 

Space in her empty regions heard the sound. 

And hills, and dales, and rocks, and vallies rung; 

The sun exulted in his glorious round, 

And shouting planets in their courses Jung, 

For ever then! led the constant year ; 

5«w Youth, and J OYy anrf Love'* enchanting 
wiles ; 
Saw the mUd Graces in my train appear. 

And infant Beauty brighten in my smUes, 

No Winter fromi'd. In sweet embrace all^d, 

Three sister Seasons danc'd th' eternal green ; 
And Spriwg'* retiring softness gently vy'd 

With Autumn'* blush, and Summbk'* hfty 
mien. 
vol.. XXVII. T 
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Too soon, when man prophan'd the blessings given. 
And Vengeance arm'd to blot aguiltt/ age. 

With bright Astrea to my native heav*n 

IJied, and flying saw fAe Deluge rage: 

Saw bursting clouds eclipse the noontide beams, 

While sounding billows from the mountains rolfdf ) 

With bitter waves polluting all myjlreams. 

My ne^ard streams^ that flow* d on sands of gold^ 

Then vanished many a sea-girt isle and grove, I 

Their forests floating on the wafry plain : ' 

Then, f am dfor arts and laws derived from Jore^ \ 

My Atalantis * sunk beneath the main. I 

No longer bloom* d primctval Eden'* bow'rs, 

Not* guardian dragons watch* d ^Z^' li es p e n i a N I 

steep : , I 

With all their fountains, fragrant fruits and flow* rs ' 

^ornfrom the continent to glut the deep. 

No more to dwell in sylvan scenes I deign! dj 

Yet oft^ descending to the languid earthy 
With quick* ning powers the fainting mass sustain d^ 

And wak*d Iter slumbering atoms into birth. 

And ev*ry echo taught my raptured name, 

And ev*ry virgin breath* d her anurous voxvs. 

And previous wreaths of rich immortal fame, 

Show*r*d by the AIuses, crown* d my lofty brows, * 

But chief in Europe and in Europe'* pride. 

My Albio^^s favoured realms, I rose adord; 

And pour'd my wealth, to other climes denyd, 
Froin Am alt HE a'* horn with plenty stor*d^ 

• See Plato* 
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Ak me ! for n<m a younger rival claims 

My ravish'd honours, and to her belong 

My choral dances, and victorious games. 

To her my garlands and triumphal song^ 

O say what yet untasted beauties Jlow, 

What purer joys await her gentler reign f 

Do lilies fairer, vi'lets sweeter blow ? 

And warbles FhHomel a softer strain f 

Do morning Jhns in ruddier glory rise f 

Does evening fan her with serener gales f 

Do clouds drop fatness from the wealthier skies. 
Or wantons plenty in her happier vales ? 

Jil H0: the blunted beams (f dawning light 
Skirt the pale orient with uncertain day; 

Attd Cynthia, riding on the car of night, 

Tkroughdomds embattled faintly wings her way, 

Pale,imikature, the blighted verdure springs. 

Nor mounting juices feed the swellingj^ow*r ; 

Mute all the groves, nor Philomela sings 

When SiLENCS listens at the midnight ho^r. 

Nor wonder, man, that nature^ s bashful face. 

And ofj^ning charms her rude embraces fear : 

Is she not sprung from April'* wayward race. 
The sickly daughter of th* unripen'd year f 

JVith showWs and sunshine in her fickle eyesy 

With hollow smiles proclaiming treacherous peace ; 

With blushes, harbWing, in their thin disguise,. 

Tie blasts that riot on the Spjiing'* increase? 



rZ 
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Is this the fair invested xoith my spoil 

By Europe'^ lams^ end Senates' stem com* 
mandf 
VngenWous Europe ! let mefiy thy sot/, 

J$id waft my treasures to a gratefalland ; 

Again reuvey on Apia's drooping shore^ 

My Daphne'^ groves, orLrciA's andentplas^^ 
Again to Afric'« sultry sands restore 

Embow'ring shades^ and LybiAN Axicoh'^ 
fane: 

Or haste to northern Zembla'j savage coast. 
There husk to silence elemental strife ; 

Brood o'er the regions of eternal frosty 

And nceUher barren isomb with heai and l^. 

Then BRiTAiK^-^lTrre she ceas'd. Indignant grirf^ 
Andp^ing pangs her fault' ring tong^ue supprest : 

Veil'd in an amber cloudy she sought reliefs 

And tearsy and sUesU anguishy tM iha fet f • 



No, 83. THURSDAY, AUGUST 1, 1754. 



To Mn Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 
Wu £ Tg the studies of the learned and phllosophi* 
cal men are employed in extending the commerce 
and improving the manufectures of their country, 
they cannot be held in too high a degree of estima* 
tion by a trading people. 

The perfection at which our home manu&ctures 
are arrived, we impute in a great measure to the 
ingenuity of ourordinary handicrafts, to tlie industry 
of our merchants, and to the honesty and integri^ 
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of our trading companies. But in my humble opio 
nion, if our natural philosophers ha,d not kindly 
stept in to the assistance of the said handicrafts and 
others, our manufactures would scarcely have been 
carried to so great a degree of excellence above those 
of the ancient as well as of the modern world. 
For by as much as we are before all other countries 
in the knowledge of natural philosophy, by just so 
much are all other countries behind Us in the good- 
ness of tlieir manufactures. 

it is by the head of the philosopher that the hand 
of the mechanic is put in moiion: ai\d though 
the ancients and a few nations of the moderns may 
have produced some good hands, yet their having 
made so mean a figure in trade, must be owing to 
tlieir want of philosophical heads. 

Tlie manufactures of glass-porcelain and cephalic 
snuff were absolutely unknown to the ancients ; and 
they had very little knowledge in the milking thun- 
der and lightning, which our own countrymen, 
from the sagacity of our philosophers, and the help 
.of electrical experiments, are now able to make in 
very considerable quantities, to the great honour 
and emolument of these kingdoms. 

I am not afraid of asserting, that from this manu- 
facture alone (provided it were under proper regu- 
lations, and honoured with a parliamentary encou- 
ragement) we might have it in our power- to be the 
most potent, the most wealthy, and the happiest 
people in the whole universe. It would enable us 
to pay off our national debt in six months : it would 
secure us from our enemies without the expence 
either of fleet or army : or we might conquer France,^ 
whenever the common people of England shall order 
it to be done, without the assistance of allies, or 
paying one penny to the land tax. These, Mr, 
\;^\iZ'Addmj 1 think, are considerations wh\clx d^ei 

^3 
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wrve the attetttion of the public ; at leasts they are 
considerations which have induced Me to be very 
particular in my thoughts upon this valuable com*^ 
modity. 

When electrical experiments were first exhibited 
to the curious, I did not liear that the professors 
proposed any advantages to mankind, except that 
•with the help of their curious engine, they could 
give a patieint a pretty smart blow on the elbow, 
without the use of any other weapon. It is true 
that a small crab-stick might have performed the 
operation; but then it would have been eflfected by 
a method common and vulgar. We were informed, 
indeed, that the electrical engine had been made 
vise of in the cure of several distempers ; but I do 
not recollect to have heard that they had any great 
success in that way, except that some very few mean 
people were made blind, that three or four necks 
were dislocated, and that a child of five years old 
was frightened into fits. But these cases not being 
sufficiently attested, and the same sort of cures 
having been tolerably well performed by many re- 
gular bred surgeons and apothecaries in this town, 
I was glad to learn that our philosophers had con- 
fined all their experiments to the manufacture 
above-mentioned ; the process of which is so clear 
and easy (all the ingredients being to be found in 
our own country, and none of tiiem liable to any 
duty) that I make no doubt of our being able to 
bring thunder and Hghtning to market at a much 
cheaper price than common gunpowder. 

I am informed by a friend, who fot these last five 
years has applied himself wholly to electrical expe- 
riments, that the most effectual and easy method o( 
making this commodity is by grinding a certaiA 
quantity of air between a glass ball and a bag of 
sand; and when you have ground it into fire, your 
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lu^mirg IS itisuie; ftnd then you may either bottle 
it up, or put it into casks, properly seasoned for that 
purpose, and send it to market My friend very 
konestly confesses^ that what he has hitherto made 
is not of a Sufficient degfee of strength to answer 
all the purposes of natural lightning; but he as- 
sures me that he shall very soon be able to effect 
it, and that he has already brought it to a very sur- 
prizing degree of perfection; insomuch that m the 
presence of severd of his neighbours, he has pro- 
duced a clap of thunder which blew out a candle^ 
accompanied with a flash of lightening which made 
an impressioA en a pat of butter as it stood upon 
the table4 He also assures me that in warm wea- 
ther he cstn shake a;ll the pewter upon his shelf, and 
that he expects when his thermometer is at sixty-two 
degrees and a half, he shall be able to sour all the 
toiall-beer in his ceikr, and break his largest pier- 
l^ass. If he accomplishes the two last, he ffatters 
himself that it will be strong enough to kill a young 
child; but he is obliged to defer that experiment 
16XL his lady is brought to bed. 

If these facts are true, which I do not in the least 
doubt, we may soon see this manufacture in a very 
flouri^ing Condition* f^or if from a glass ball of 
one foot and a half dianieter, which is the size of 
tAy friendV, We can produce a sufficient quantity 
of lightning to de&troy a child, it follows that a 
ball of four tiYnes that diameter will kill a man iii 
perfect health and vigour ; which mu^t be a great 
Advantage to the public, and save a considerable 
tMnx of liioney which ife* yearly given to apothecaries 
and diottoti. And if the wheel, thus increased in 
ttil didYni^ter, inereasles the power; by increasing it 
istill fkrdier yon wiU inaieligjbtning enough to split 
^ chUfth ^t«e|5le. 

As for exattiple; SuppWSS A, fig. the 1st. to be a 
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gla£S ball 4672 feet diameter, turned upon the spin* 
die B, being in length 579^ feet, by the handle C, 
against the sand-bag a a a a, which suppose to be 
fixed to the side of Richmond-hill. The quantity 
of air ground in an hour will be equal to XXy which 
will produce of pure lightning, 1,654,753 tons; tlie 
force of which being applied to St. Bride's steeple, 
will make the crack GH, in fig. the 2d« If this 
should not be intelligible to those who are unac- 
quainted with the mathematics, I will at any time at 
a day's notice attend and explain it to them. 

I can think of but one objection to the erectii^ 
the machine above described, which is the greatness 
of the expence, as being too heavy for any private 
person. But it is to be hoped that some public 
company will undertake it, or that our governors 
will favour it with their consideration, and order 
it to be erected at the public expence. I, wha 
have only the good of my country before me, wilj 
most readily agree to inspect the workmen, and 
see that the money shall be laid out with the strict- 
est (Economy, witliout desiring a shilling for my 
trouble. 

But lest some malicious persons should suggest 
that I am writing merely to recommend a job to 
myself, I solemnly declare, that a full week before 
I had any thoughts of addressing the public by 
means of your paper, I applied myself to a club of 
Anti-Gallicans, of which I have the honour to. 
be an unworthy member, and proposed in a speech 
that our laudable society should take this in£uit 
manufacture into their guardianship and protection^ 
And as we have lately discovered that nothing ex- 
cites mankind to good and virtuous actions, so 
much as honourable pecuniary gratuities, it was 
unanimously agreed that the society" should order 
premiums to be given out of their public $tucky for 
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ike enconragemeiit of those who should make ex* 
periments for the improvement of this manufacture ; 
and the following advertisement was ordered to be 
j»ublished. 

Cat and Fiddle Lodge, Jidy Slst, 1754. 
Present the Vice-Grand. 

Ordeked, that for the encowagement 6f the 
imiAv^ THVKDER otid LtGHTKiNO, the folhtring 
praniums be gvcen by this society j to he paid by theit 
teeretary witMn twehe months after the same shall be 
respectively adjudged to the several claimants. 

To any person or persons who shall on or befort 
Christmas^day nesa^ by a chvp of elIsctiiicaI. 
THt7irDaR« accompanied by a sufficient quantity of 
iiOHTViKOy beat down and destroy the dome ^SK 
Faut$ cathedral^ 10s. 

To ditto for ditto^ the Monument on tish-strtet" 
kill, 15^. 

Coteni-Garden churchy 7*'6d. 

Westminster Hall in Term-time j bs. 

iVestmnster Bridge y 9 s. 6 d. 

For the first man imder forty , and the frsi xoomad 
with childf killed by the said thunder and light- 
VIST a; dnd for the first hay -rick of thirty load and 
atpfwardi^ burnt and consumed y Is, each. 

^Tfaen, from the above encouragement, these use* 
ful works shall be performed, we may conclude th^ 
i&anniisuiture brought to perfection : and then there 
will remain a few queries most humbly to be sub* 
mitted to the wisdom of ti>e legislature. 

I. WbetliCf wlien we have get a stock in hand, 
itoore than sufficient for our own consumption^ we 
diould suffer any to be exported ? 
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. II. What market will it be likely to meet with 
abroad ? 

: And III. Wliether it will be most prudent to 
trust this commodity in private hands, or in the 
hands of the ministry, the city of London, or tlie 
cr jwn ? 

In regard to the first of these queries, I am of 
opinion, that we may safely venture to export what- 
ever is more than sufficient for our home consump- 
tion, provided it be shipped on board our ve88el% 
and insured by the French. 

• ^8 to query the second, it is not to be dpubted 
that the. commodity will meet with a good foreign 
market. I have conversed with several merchants 
upon the subject, and know of two who have already 
received orders from their correspondents at Ja- 
TPaica to send twenty tons to Barbadoes, to make 
a hurricane in that island ; and there are orders 
from Barbadoes to send more than double the 
quantity to Jamaica. I am also assured that a cer* 
tain Spanish governor, who is to pass his accounts 
next spring, has offered ten thousand pounds for 
a Tornado, provided, it can be sent over before 
Christmas. 

'Hie last of these queries is, I own, the most dif- 
ficult to be answered : I shall therefore submit it to 
the public, with only observing, that as a good patriot 
I am against giving it into the hands of the crown, 
from an opinion that his present Majesty will forbid 
the use of it in his own dominions, and commanci 
the whole of it to be sent abroad amongst our most 
inveterate enemies. 

I am, Sib, 

Yourmosthmble servant y 
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No. 84. THURSDaV, august 8, 1754. 



I A M indebted to a correspondent for the follow-. 
ing allegory. The manner in which it is written, 
and the moral it contains, will be a better recom- 
mendation of it than any compliment of mine. I 
shall therefore lay it before my readers without 
ferther preface. 

Prosperity and Adversity^ the daughters 
of Providence, were sent to the house of a rich 
Phoenician merchant, named Velasco, whose 
residence was at Tyre, tli© capital city of that 
kingdom. 

Prosperity, the eldest, was beautiful as the 
morning, and chearful as the spring; but Adver- 
sity was sorrowful and ill-favoured. 

Velasco had two sons, Felix and Uranio. 
There were both bred to commerce^ though libe-. 
rally educated, and had lived tpgether from their 
infancy in the strictest harmony and friendship.. 
But love^ before whom all the affections of the soul 
are as the traces of a ship upon the ocean, which 
remains only for a moment, threatened in an evil 
hour to set them at variance j for both were bejcome 
enamoured with the beauties of Prosperity. 
The nymph, like one of the daughters of men, gave 
encouragement to each by turns; but to avoid a 
particular declaration, she avowed a resolution > 
never to marry, unless her sister, from whom she 
daid it was impossible for hei: to be long separated^ 
was married at the same time. 

Velasco, who was no stranger to the passions of 
his sons, and who dreaded every thing from their 
violence, to prevent consequences, obliged them by 
his authority to decide tlieir pretensions by lots; 
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each previously engacing in a solemn oath to many 
the nymph that should fall to his share. The lots 
were accordingly drawn; and Prosperity became 
the wife of Felix, and Adversity of Uranio. 

Soon after the celebration of these nuptials Ve- 
X.ASCO died, having bequeathed to his eldest son 
Felix the house wherein he dwelt, together widi 
the greatest part of his large fortune fmd effects. 

The husband of Prosperity was so transported 
with the gay disposition and enchanting beauties of 
his bride, that he clothed her in gold and silver, 
and adorned her with jewels of inestimable value. 
He built a palace for her in the woods; he turned 
rivers into his gardens, and beautified their banks 
with temples and pavilions. He entertained at hb 
table the nobles of the land, delighting their ears 
with music, and their eyes with magnificence. But 
his kindred he beheld as strangers, and the com- 
panions of his youth passed by unregarded. His 
brother also became hateful in his sight, and in 
process of time he commanded the doors of his 
house to be shut against him. 

But as the stream flows from its channel and 
loses itself among the vdlies, unless confined by 
banks ; so also will the current of fortune be dissi- 
pated, unless bounded by oeconomy. In a few 
years the estate of Felix was wasted by extrava^ 
gance, his merchandize felled him hy neglect, and 
his efiects were oeized b^ the merciless hands of 
creditors. He i^>plied himself for support to the 
nobles and great men whom he had feasted and 
made presents to, but his voice was as the voice of 
a stranger, and they remembered pot his face. The 
friends whom he had neglected derided him in their 
turn, his wife also insulted him, and turned her 
back upon him and Hed. Yet was his heart so be- 
witched with her sorceriesi that he pursued her with 
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entreaties, till by her haste to abandon him, her 
mask fell off, and di^overed to him a face as wi- 
thered and deformed, as before it had appeared 
youthful and engaging. 

. What became of him afterwards tradition does 
not relate with certainty. It is believed that he 
fled into Egypt, and lived precariously on the 
scanty benevolence of a few friends, who had not 
totalfy deserted him, and that he died in a short 
time, wretched and an exile. 

Let us now return to Ueavio, who, as we have 
already observed, had been driven out of doors by 
his brother Fklix. Advkksitt, though hateful 
to his heart, and a spectre to his eyes, was the con- 
stant attendant upon his steps : and to aggravate 
his sorrow, he received certain intelligence that his 
richest vessel was taken by a Sardinian pirate ; that 
another was lost upon the Lybian Syrtes, and, to 
complete all, that the banker with whom the greatest 
part of his ready money was entrusted, had de- 
serted his creditors and retired into Sicily. Col- 
lecting therefore the small remains of his fortune, 
he bid adieu to Tyre, and, led by Adversity 
through unfrequented roads and forests overgrown 
with tickets, he came at last to a small village at 
the foot of a mountain. Here they took up their 
abode for some time; and Adversity, in return 
for all the anxiety he had suffered, softening the se- 
verity of her looks, administered to him Sie most 
faithful counsel, weaning his heart from the immo- 
derate love of earthly things, and teaching him to 
revere the Gods, and to place his whole trust and 
happiness in their government and protection. She 
humanized his soul, made him modest and humble, 
taught bim to compassionate the distresses of his 
fellow-creatures, and inclined him to relieve them. 

' I am se-nt,' said she, ^ by the Gods to those alone 
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whom they love : for I not only train them up by my 
severe discipline to future glory, but also prepare 
them to receive with a greater relish all such mode-' 
rate enjoyments as are not inconsistent with this 
probationary state. \s the spider, when assailed, 
seeks shelter in its inmost web, so the mind which I 
afifiict contracts its wandering thought, and flies for 
happiness to itself. It was I who raised the cha- 
racters of Cato, Socrates and Timoleon to so divine 
a height, and set them up as guides and examples to 
eveiy future age. Prosperity, my smiling but 
treacherous sister, too frequently delivers those 
whom she has seduced, to be scourged by her cruel 
followers. Anguish and Despair: while Adver- 
sity never fails talead those who will be instinic ted 
by her, to the blissful habitations of Tr a k q u i l l >t y 
and Context.' 

Uranio listened to her words with great atten- 
tion ; and as he looked earnestly on her face, the 
deformity of it seemed insensibly to decrease. By 
gentle degrees his aversion to her abated ; and at 
last, he gave himself wholly up to her counsel and 
direction. She would often repeat to him the wise 
maxim of the philosopher, * That those who want 
the fewest things, approach nearest to the Gods, 
who want nothing/ She admonished him to ttlTrn 
his eyes to the many thousands beneath him, instead 
of gazing on the few who live hi pomp and spleii- 
dor; and in his addresses to the Gods, instead of 
asking for riches and popularity, to pray for a vir- 
tuous mind, a quiet state, an unblameablc life, and 
a death full of good hopes. 

Finding him to be every day more and more 
composed and resigned, though neither enamoured 
of her face, nor delighted with her society, she at 
last addressed him in the following manner : 

' As gold is purged and refined from dross by the 
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fire, so is Adversity sent by Providence to try 
and improve the virtue of mortals. The end ob- 
tained, my task is finished ; and I now leave you, to' 
go and give an account of my charge. Your bro- 
ther, whose lot was Prospejiity, and whose con- 
dition you 80 much envied, after having experienced 
the error of his choice, is at last released by death 
from the most wretched of lives. Happy has it 
been for Uratj^io, that his lot was Adversity, 
whom if he remembers as he ought, his life will be 
honourable, and his death happy/ 

As she pronounced these words, she vanished 
from his sight. . But though her features at that mo- 
ment, instead of inspiring their usual horror, seemed 
to display a kind of languishing beauty, yet as Ura* 
Kio, in spite of his utmost efforts, cojuld never pre- 
vail upon himself to love her, ha neither regretted 
her departure, nor wished for her return. But 
though he rejoiced in her absence, he treasured up 
her counsels in his heart, and grew happy by the 
practice of tliem. 

He afterwards betook himself again to merchan- 
dize ; and having in a short time acquired a com- 
petency fufficient for the real enjoyments of life, he 
retreated to a little farm, which he had bought for 
that purpose, and where he determined to continue 
the remainder of liis days. Here he employed his 
time in planting, gardening and husbandry, in quel- 
ling all disorderly passions, and in forming his mind 
by the lessons of Adversity. He took great de- 
light in a little cell or hermitage in his garden, 
wTiich stood under a tuft of trees, encompassed 
with eglantine and honey^suckles. Adjoining to 
it was a cold bath, formed by a spring issuing from a^ 
rock, and over the door was written in large cha- 
racters thefoUowing inscription: 
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Beneath this mon-grown roof^ toUhm this cellj 
Truth, Liberty, CowTENT, and Virtue rfxoe/l. 
Say^ you who dare this happy place disdaviy 
What PALACE can display so fair a train f 

He lived to a good old age ; and died honoured 
and lamented. 



No. 85. THURSDAY, AUGUST 15, 1754. 

To Mr. FiTz-ADAHi 

Sir, 
I AM a young country bride of eighteen (if I may 
call myself a bride after having been married a 
Inonth and two days) ; and, if my husband, who 
every body says is the handsomest and best made 
tnan in the county, does not flatter me, I am as 
agreeable as you^, health, good features, a cleai* 
skin, and an easy shape can make me. We both 
married for love ; and I may venture to say ihaX no 
couple in the world have been happier than we. 
But alas! Mr. Fitz-Adam, within this week the dear 
tnaxi has appeared to be unusually thoughtful and 
low-spirited ; and the day before yesterday he came 
booted to me at breakfast, and told me that a sud- 
den and unexpected affair had made it necessary for 
him to set out that morning for his estate in Berk- 
shire. 

As I thought it my duty not to pry into more than 
be had a mind to tell me, I only wished him a safe 
journey and a speedy return, and saw him takd 
horse. 

I amused myself as well as I could the first day 
of his absence by looking into family affairs. Th^ 
second day I was visited by a widow lady in the 
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neighbourhood, who from a vast flow of spirits, and 
a particular freedom of -speech, is thought by our 
siitier country people to be a very odd kind of a 
lady. * My dear creature !' said she, running up 
to me and saluting me, ' I heard you were alone, 
and tliought it would be a charity to visit the for- 
saken and afflicted/ * Indeed, madam,' answered 
I with a sigh, * I am foolishly out of spirits/ * Nay,' 
says she, * my dear, I am far from blaming you ; 
the absence of a husband a month after marriage 
is as bad as his death would be some years hence/ 

* How,' madam, interrupted I, * do you think — ?' 

* Nay, nay, no grave faces/ she replied, • I only 
speak for myself. I had not been married to Ma- 
jor Machoney three weeks before he was ordered 
away with his regiment to Flanders; and I assure 
you that the news of his death four months after 
did not shock pie half so much as our first parting/ 

* You are not in earnest !' c^ried I with astonish- 
Aient, * Why not ?' said she. * But I should haye told 
you, my dear, that he had lost a leg and an arm the 
week before ; so that I was quite prepared : and in- 
deed it was always a sentiment of mine, that a brave 
man had better be dead than disabled. *But pray/ 
continued she, smiling and looking oddly with her 
eyes, * where is your husband, child V I told her 
business had called him into Berkshire. * Yes. yes,* 
says she, * we all know his business. Have you ne* 
ver heard of his having an uncle in that county f 
Depend upon it, my dear, he is gone to see his 
uncle/ 

I was greatly surprized at hearing of my hus- 
band's uncle, having never received the least hint 
from him that he had any such relation; and of this 
^IrS. Machoney would give me no other informa- 
tion, than . by assuring me, that to her certaia 
Jqiowledge he was gone to see his uncle, 
q3 
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A particular friend of my husband's dropt in 
upon us at this instant, who, upon my inquiring 
after this uncle, and if he had heard his friend talk 
of making him a visit, seemed to be of the widow's 
dpinion, though he could not take upon him to as-> 
sert, that he had ever seen him, or so much as knew 
in what part of Berkshire he lived. 

I began now to grow uneasy ; for as I had been 
Carried in the face of the world, and as none of my 
own relations were strangers to my husband, I 
thought it a little odd that any of his should be so 
to me» But I was soon eased of this perplexity by 
being thrown ihto a greater. As I have constant^ 
taken in your papers, it occurred to me all at once, 
that this uncle whom my husband was gone to visit, 
was no other than a Welch uncle, who, according 
to the fifty-sixth number of the World, is one 
who officiates in genteel families in the capacity of 
a Hearer, And now it went to my very heart, to 
tliink that I had so tired my husband by my talk* 
ativeness, as to compel him to take a journey into 
Berkshire in search of a Hearer. It is impossi- 
ble to tell you what pain it gave me. Yet surely 
some allowance should be made for the pratthng 
of a bride, who has a thousand things to say to a 
husband, which she durst not to her lover. But 
whatever excuses may be made for me, either from 
my youth, my sex, my fondness, or my love of 
talking, it gives me the most piercing concern to 
know that I am the sole cause of his taking this 
journey; and it is to tell him of this concern, and 
the amendment it has produced, that I trouble you 
with this letter; which if it should find him in his 
retreat (for the World I am told is in almost 
^very part of England) may hasten him to his home 
again, where he shall find me for my whole life to 
come the most willing of all Hjkji^re^s. 
5 
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I asiure you, sir, I am not myself when 1 think 
on what I have done* Good Heaven ! I cry twenty 
times an hour, that in the very first month of our 
marriage I should have sent the dear creature upon 
a visit to an ukcle! I would do any thing, Mr. 
Fitz-'Adam, to prevent the frequency of these visits : 
tod that he may know more of my mind than I can 
feave courage to tell him any other way, I beg your 
immediate publication of this letter ; which, as it 
. cannot be an entertainment to your readers, will 
be a proof of your great good- nature, and the high* 
^t obligation to^ 

Sir, 
Your most humble servant^ dnd admirer ^ 

S. W. 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

Your attempt in your fifty-seventh paper to res- 
cue Parsons, Authors, and Cuckolds, from the con- 
tempt which the generality of mankind are too apt 
to entertain of them, was extremely generous and 
praise-worthy. It is in the triple capa^ty of Par- 
son, Author, and Cuckold, that I write this letter. 
By the will of my parents I am a Parson : by my 
own wants I am an Author ; and by the wants of 
inv wife I am a Cuckold. So that were all or either 
of these professions in reality contemptible, as I am 
neither of them by choice, I ought in justice to 
escape the obloquy that attends them. 

In regard to my parents (who are now at rest in 
their graves) I acquit them of any evil intention in 
making me a Parson. Of myself I can truly say, 
that my wants were so urgent, I must either have 
starved or turned Author; and as to my wife, ev^ry 
body who knows her will acknowledge her wants to 
have been equally urgent, by the pains she ha3 
taken to get them supplied. 
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But notwithstanding all these circumstances in 
my favour, and what is still more, the honour yoa 
have done us by espousing our cause, I do not find 
that I am one jot the better treated. - As a Parson, 
I am preaching every Sunday to an audience fast 
asleep : as an Author, the squire of the parish, and 
all those tliat hunt with him, are removing Uieir 
handkerchiefs from the pocket that is next me a» 
often as I sit down at table with tiiem : and as a 
Cuckold, the very children in the streets are taught 
to hold up their fingers to their foreheads, and butt 
at me as I pass by them. 

No longer ago than yefterday, I overheard my 
daughter Jenny, a girl of six years old, inquiring 
of h^r piother what made papa be such a Cuckold ; 
for that Mifs Maddox, and Miss Tomlinson, and all 
the misses at school, said, that to be sure he must 
be a sp-d man to be such a Cuckold, And two day* 
ago niy little boy, who is but a year older than his 
pisteri ran crying into the kitchen as I was chiding 
him for not saying his catechism, and told the maid 
th^t papa had tossed hiin with his horns. A neigh-r 
hour's daughter indeed, whp is just entering into 
her teens, tells me that she should like a Cuckold 
for a hushed of all things, for that I am so pure 
and good-humoured, nothing can be hke it. To 
say the truth, I have hardly a friend in the world, 
out of my own family, except this girl and an offi- 
cer of the blues, whose quarters are within a few 
doors of us, and who pften talks to pay wife about 
a living which is in his father's gift, and which upon 
the death pf the present incumbent he assures her 
shall be piine^ I know of no obligations that this 
gentleman is nnder to me, except that he has been 
remarkably lucky in horse-flesh since his coming 
into these parts ; and which it is said he ascribes. 
Wlely to his ac^aaintance in m v family. But the ugl\ 
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I may now and then have given him my opinion, 
his success that way has been more owing to his 
own skill, than to any judgment of mine. 

But I am running my letter into length, when I 
only intended to tell you, that your paper upon the 
three orders to which I belong, though well intend- 
ed, has failed of its effect: and to assure you that 
in consideration of the intention, as a Parson, I shall 
pray for you ; as an Author I shall praise you ; and 
as a Cuckold I shall be proud of an opportunity of 
making you acquainted with my wife. 
I am. Sir, 
Your obliged and most humble setvant, 

T.H, 



No, 86. THURSDAY, AUGUST 22, 1754. 

Ttumwolaria^ et 
MyrtuSf et omms copia narlum^ 
Spargent o/ivetis odorenty 

Fertilibui domino priori, Hoft« 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
AVhen I consider how remarkably the several pef- 
riods, in the rise and declension of ancient states, 
have been characterized by the varying manners of 
their people, I am apt to believe, that an inquiry 
into the importance of our present taste for flowers, 
would be no very idle and uninteresting specula- 
tion. But as I would not willingly forestall any 
abler pen, on a subject that deserves to be consi- 
dered by every patriot philosopher of the age, I 
shall endeavour to confine my present animadver- 
sions upon it within the narrow compass of my own 
private experience, and content myself with giving 
a short account of the motives winch inducwl me 
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to commence a florist at fir^t, and of the advan- 
tages which I have since derived from the offices 
of my profession. 

It iq observable, that the laws of decency and 
politeness are, for the most part, nothipg but 
mere local institutions, very much limited in their 
authority, and very arbitrary and fluctuating in their 
nature; and that no one who oflers himself a can- 
didate for fame in matters of taste and fashion, can 
succeed in his pretensions at first, without accomo- 
dating them to the approbation of popular preju- 
dice, or hold his reputation, after he has once pro- 
cured it, on any safer tenure than the uncertain 
voice of the multitude. Now I must own, I ima- 
gined (and perhaps many have been as much de- 
ceived in this point as myself) that the vegetable 
virtuoso's credit was more particularly subject to 
this precarious dependence, 'and that the chief se- 
curity of its support, " consisted only in the accidental 
concurrence of numbers ip an unaccountable and 
trifling pursuft. And it is very probable that I 
should never have been convinced of the contrary, 
had I not been fortunately induced to purcliase a 
•small collection of flowers, in order to escape the 
odious imputation of a tasteless singularity. But 
as many a commendable action has been undertaken 
at first on no better principle than the fear of shame, 
which ha9 tfterwards been prosecuted on a more 
generous motive; so was I brought at length to im- 
prove that collection jfn consequence of my own 
thorough conviction of its great importance, which 
was originally procured in compliance only with the 
fancies of other people, 

Being rather of a contemplative turn, and not 
very apt to whistle away any of my vacant time, J 
was not long in discovering that the cultivation oS 
Aow^rs had i^ it a mugh ^ner nii^ture of the u(i(p 
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duki than any other employment t^hatevef. But 
before I attempt to shew in what particular respects 
it is mostly suited to instruct and delight, I would 
willingly remove two very common objections, not- 
withstanding, as their absurdity is almost as evident 
as any thing belonging to them, they maybe thought 
hardly worthy of my notice. Supposing then, that 
such an inconsiderate and superficial observer of 
tilings may possibly be met with, as shall reckon it 
any disparagement to the intrinsic value of a flower, 
that it is exposed to a great variety of accidents 
from the inclemency of the weather, and perpetually 
subject to the irregular dominion of the solar in- 
fluence ; it will be sufficient to convince him of his 
miai|;ake, if he as not quite incapable of being con- 
vinced at all, only just to remind him of the uncer- 
tain condition of his own prosperity, and admo- 
nish him to reflect how little secure he is of being 
always preserved from the oppressive storms, or of 
enjoying the constant sunshine of fortune. And if 
that other objection, drawn from the supposed va- 
nity of regarding any thing of such a short duration 
as the bloom of a flower, be admitted as conclu- 
sive, it must unavoidably prove a great deal too 
much ; since it will not only hold with equal force 
against every temporal enjoyment, and ail worldly 
satisfaqtions whatever ; but (which I must conftss 
is a very shocking consideration to me) will utterly 
annihilate all those engaging qualities of the fair 
sex, which are most essentially necessary to recom- 
mend them to our love and admiration* Let me 
add m<jreover, that if there be that real similitude,^ 
which the frequency of the allusion seems to make 
unquestionable, between human life and a flower; 
it follows, that no man can pretend to a right of 
despising th^ one, that would be though/ to place 
any value on the other. 
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Nothing ought to be reckoned good any farther 
than as it contributes to our happiness. The value 
we put upon any possession or enjoyment, is the 
only standard that can be properly applied to de- 
termine its real worth. Whatever therefore is best 
fitted to administer delight to any particular person* 
ought certainly to be regarded, by Him at least, as 
the chief ingredient of Siat summum honnmy which, 
though it be the common end of all our endea- 
vours, has however been pursued by as many dif- 
ferent means as there have been different men. 
But supposing that no allowances were to be made 
in favour of singular propensities ; yet he that can 
enlarge the sphere of his enjoyments, by contract- 
ing the extent of his possessions, ought, in all rea- 
sonable construction, to be deemed a much happier 
man, than he who, under a foolish persuasion that 
he is securing to himself an inexhausible fund of 
delight, shall take incessant pains to augment those 
riches, and extend those territories, which, after 
all, will as much disqualify him for enjoyment, as 
an unweildy corpulency of person would incapaci- 
tate him for expedition. And one might easily 
produce many instances of men, who by a prudent 
conversion of such incumbrances into flowers, have 
received more satisfaction from the produce of a 
small parterre, than from the income of a large 
estate ; and found themselves as completely happy 
as a Corycius, after they bad once reduced their 
concerns to the easy management of a single acre. 

Folly may suggest what it pleases ; but that alone 
ought to be esteemed a trifle, which is of no con- 
sequence ; whereas ^herc is nothing in nature un- 
worthy of a wise man's regard, because the most 
inferior of all her productions may, in some light 
or another, be made instrumental to his improve- 
ment. 
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Were we to reflect, in a proper maoner, on the 
correlative impprtance of such objects, as may be 
thought useless and insignificant, when considered 
only with regard to themselves, we should disco'ver 
a mediate sort of union between the widest links of 
that indefinite chain which holds together the con- 
stituents of the universe ; we should perceive that 
all those things, which are most dissimilar in every 
other respect, do however agree in that common 
destination, whereby they bex:ome so many equally 
important parts of one stupendous whole : and we 
should find as fit a place for the discovery of truth 
in every flower-garden, as in the celebrated groves 
of CadmUs. 

It has been from this school that I have procured 
the best part of my philosophy; and from this too 
have I learnt to improve and confirm my morals. 
The volume of nature is so full of passages above 
the explication of human learning, that the best 
proof of our having studied it with uncommon- di- 
ligence and success, must consist, chiefly, in our 
being able to produce from it many uncommon in- 
stances of our ignorance; and I have the vanity, or 
I should rather say the modesty to boa&t, that I 
have discovered difficulties enough in one single 
leaf of it, to clear up my understanding from the 
stupifyin^ influence of a conceited sufficiency, and 
to improve my reason into a perfect diflfidence of 
its utmost force and penetration. • Nor have I a, 
flower in my possession that is less abounding, in 
moral instruction, than in beauty and swieetn^ss. 
I cannot observe that industrious nicety with which 
the bee examines into every thing that comes in hi? 
way, without considering it as a reproachful admo- 
nition to myself: and if 1 do not collect some use- 
ful lesson^ that may support me ui|tder all the en- 
suing revolutions of my life, from every flower that 

voL.x;tvii. Bv 
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such an insect can extract provision from against 
the future exigences of his, I am ready to place it 
to the account of my negligence, and to think my- 
self guilty of the most unpardonable folly, in suffer- 
ing Him alone to profit from that, which I assume 
the absurd privilege of calling my own. 

In short, there is such a close affinity between a 
proper cultivation of a flower-garden and a right 
discipline of the mind, that it is almost impossible 
for any thoughtful person that has made any pro- 
ficiency in the one, to avoid paying a due attention 
to the other. That industry and care, which are 
so requisite to cleanse a garden from all sorts of 
weeds, will naturally suggest to him how^much more 
expedient it would be to exert the same diligence 
in eradicating all sorts of prejudices, follies, and 
vices from the mind, where they will be as sure to 
prevail, without a great deal of care and correction, 
as common weeds in a neglected piece of ground. 
And as it requires more pains to extirpate some 
weeds than others, according as they are more 
£rmly fixt, more numerous, or more naturalized. 
to the soil ; so those faults will be found the most 
difficult to be suppressed, which have been of the 
longest growth, and taken the deepest root ; which 
are more predominant in number, and most conge- 
nial to the constitution. 



No. 87. THURSDAY, AUGUST 29, 1754. 



There is no one subject that has given such? 
frequent exercise to the pens of my correspondents,- 
as the behaviour of servants. Were I to have pub-' 
lished all the letters I have received upon it (not 
to mention the abuses that have been sent me for 
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refusing to make those letters public) they would 
almost have equalled in number the letters that 
have been sent me upon all other subjects. The 
flagut of servants is the phrase in every body's 
mouth: yet how fond we are of increasing this 
plague, even to the destruction of our fortunes, 
may be seen in almost every faftiily that has any 
pretensions to gentility. But I must beg pardon 
of these correspondents for thinking a little dif- 
ferently from them upon this occasion ; or rathef 
for taking the part of servants in opposition to their 
masters. 

Having passed the greatest part of my life in fa* 
tnilies, and being a strict (though I hope not an 
impertinent) observer of all occurrences that hap* 
pen in them, I was very early of opinion that the 
good or bad qualities of servants were generally to 
be ascribed to the conduct of their masters; and 
by repeated experiences since, I am become so san- 
guine in this opinion, that when I have a mind to 
study any master or mistress thoroughly, I observe 
with circumspection the particular dispositions and 
behaviour of their servants. If I find chearfulness 
in their countenances, sobriety in their manners^ 
neatness in their persons, readiness in their attend-^ 
ance, and harmony among themselves, I alwajrs 
conclude that the master and mistress of such ser* 
vants have hearts which (according to a significant 
expression in low life) Ue in the right places^ On 
the contrary,, wherever I see servants with sullen* 
ness or ill-nature in their looks, with slothfulnes^ 
in their motions, or slovenliness in their clothes ; 
or, above all, when I hear them quarrelling among 
themselves ; I conclude that they are eop3ring thd 
maimers of those they serve, and that the master 
and mistress of that heuse^ whatever characters 
b8 
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they may bear in the world, are disagreeable in 
themselves, and a plague to all about them. 

By this rule I am generally able to judge with 
what degree of estimation I am received at the se- 
veral tea-tables where I visit. I look only at the 
servant to know if I am a welcome guest to his 
mistress and the family: if he opens the door to me 
.with a look of indifference, or seems slack in his 
attendance upon me, I shorten the time of ray stay, 
and lessen the number of my visits at that house. 
But if he shews me up stairs with a good grace, or 
looks at me with attention while I am indulging an 
dd man's fondness for prattling, I am as well satis- 
£ed of his mistress's regard for me, as if she had 
offered me her purse. 

The Sper*.tator, speaking of a family of servants, 
says. ^ That instead of flying from the parts of the 
houro through which their master is passing, they 
industriously contrive to place themselves in his 
way.' And I am intimate in a family, where the 
only unpleasant hours that servants know, are those 
in which the master and mistress of the house are 
^.bsent. I have observed with gre^t delight, when 
my friend and his lady have been stepping into the 
coach for a journey of a few days, that the men 
and maid-servants have been crowding to the door, 
and with tears in their eyes waiting for the last 
kind nod, as they have driven from tlie house. . It 
has done my heart good, when in the absence of 
their master and mistress I have lopked in upon 
these honest people, to see with what eagerness 
they have run to me, to inquire, every one at once, 
if I had heard any news of their benefactors, and 
at what time they would return. It would be un- 
necessary, after what I have said of these servants, 
to enter upon the characters of the master and mis- 
tress. I shall content myself with observing, that 
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if all those who have servants we're oC the sftm^ 
disposition with the people I^ara speaking of, I 
should hardly have had occasion to write upon thiA 
subject. 

Seneca says of servants, . * That they are a kind 
of humble friends/ (Not according to the modem 
acceptation of humble friends; for by such ar* 
meant those who are to be still more dependent on 
our humours, and who, in return for precariou* 
meat and drink, are to think, speak, and act exactly 
as we would have them.) He goes on to observe, 
* That it is the part of a wise and a good man to deal 
with his inferior as he would have his superior deal 
with Him ; fortune having no more power over ser- 
vants than over their masters: and he that duly 
considers how many servants have come to be mas* 
ters, and how many masters to be servants, will lay 
no great stress of argument ekther upon the one or 
upon the other. Some use thfeir servants wor«6 
than beasts, in slavish attendances between their 
drink and their lusts; as if tiiey were not made of 
the same materials with their masters, or to'breathe 
the same air, or to die under the same conditions. 
It is worthy observation (continues he) diat the 
most imperious masters over their own servants, are 
at the same sime the most abject slaves to the ser- 
vants of other masters. I will not distinguish a 
servant by his office, but by his manners; the one is 
the work of fortune, the other of virtue,' 

Thus far says Seneca : and indeed the wretth* 
edness of servitude is altogether owing to the pride 
of superiority : a pride, which if properly exerted^ 
would appear in making those happy whom fortune 
has made dependent upon us for favour and sup* 
port. This indeed would be the pride of a m an ; arid 
I have always considered it as liie principal happi-* 
ness of every master, that Heavea has placed him 
b3 
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in a situation to make life easy and tomfortable to 
those whose lot it is to depend upon him . for 
bread. 

For my own part,I have always been of opinion that 
the master is as much obliged to the servant who ac- 
quits himself in his office with diligence and faithful- 
ness, as the servant to the master for his favour and 
indulgence. But in the common opinion it is other- 
wise : and the performance ot those duties which 
shall entitle the servant to a reward in Heaven, shall 
be insufficient to procure him either a civil word, or 
a kind look from his imperious master. 

How contrary a behaviour is that of the family 
above-mentioned ! If a servant has done his duty, 
he is sure to be commended for it ; if through in- 
capacity or inadvertency he has committed a fault, 
it is passed over with good-humour; or if through 
-carelessness or design, the admonitions he receives 
^are the admonitions of a friend, who advises him, 
for his own sake, to amendment, and encourages 
him to set about it by gentleness and persuasion. 
It may be worth the mentioning, that my friend's 
butler was cured of a violent inclination to sotting, 
by having the keys of the cellar delivered to his 
keeping ; and that the housekeeper, who is one of 
the most thoughtful and discreet matrons I know 
pf^was one of the giddiest girls alive, till the affairs 
pf the family were thrown into her hands. 

I do ; not mean to insinuate by these circumstan- 
ces, thit every drunken footman should keep the 
keys of his masters cellar, or tliat every madcap of 
a maici should be intrusted, by way of sobering her, 
with the management of a family ; I only mentioned 
them to shew that even vices and follies are some- 
times to be cured by good usage ; and if so, how 
greatly may good qualities be improved by the same 
indulgent behaviour ! 
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1 have said in a fonner paper, that people are 
piore likely to be praised into good qualities, than 
to be railed out of bad ones : and I have always 
found, that to commend a servant for doing right 
(and every servant does right sometimes) has had 
a much better effect than chiding and complaining 
when he has happened to do wrong. To cherish 
the desire of pleasing in a servant, you must shew 
him that you are pleased; for what encouragement 
is there for his perseverance, unless you tell him at 
first that he is in the right way ? 

To conclude this suJ^^^^ > ^ would have servants 
considered as reasonable beings; as those, who 
though they have the frailties of men, have also 
tlieir virtues, their affections, and their feelings : that 
they can repay good ofHces with gratitude, and ill 
ones with neglect ; and that they are entitled to our 
favour, till they have deserved our displeasure. I 
shall only add, for the information of my corres- 
pondents, that 1 shall pay no regard to the com- 
plaints that are sent me against Bad servants, unless 
I am thoroughly convinced that they come from 
Good masters. 



No. 88. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1754. 



To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

Sir, 

From a full conviction that your ^ars are always 
open to the afflicted, 1 presume to send you the 
story of my distress, which is left to your discre- 
tion whether or no it be deserving of public com- 
miseration. Previous, however, to what relates im- 
mediately to myself, be so kind as to indulge an 
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elderly man, whose infirmity is to be talkative, 
aqd who delights in a long train of animadversions 
upon every interesting occurrence. 

At the creation of your World your modesty 
suggested that the advantages accruing from it might 
enable you in due time to keep a one-horse chair, 
and that as soon as you were in possession of this 
vehicle, you would invite the reader to a seat in it, 
and occasionally make the tour of the adjacent vil- 
lages. But whether you are enabled to set up this 
equipage or not, I would advise you, at this season 
of the year, to withdraw your laudable purpose of re- 
forming vice triumphant in town, and to let your en- 
deavours be directed to confirm virtue militant in 
the country. Drinking, gaming, atheism, and the 
minor vices, which from time immemorial have more 
or less swarmed in our capital, have been combated 
by the most eminent divines, moralists, and poets, 
and all to no purpose. For my own part, I cannot 
help looking upon almost every species of dissolute- 
ness as a kind of plague : and if I was worthy of ad- 
vising the legislature, I should propose that a line 
of circumvallation might be made at the distance 
of five miles all round the town, and a guard ap- 
pointed to prohibit all persons, betraying the least 
symptom of any of these epidemical diseases, from 
passing the line. Provided always, that in case a 
radical cure shall be effected on a patient or pa- 
tients, he, she, or they, on a proper certificate de- 
claring them friee from all infection, may be privi- 
leged to quit those noisome quarters, and retire into 
the country. I can think of no other method by 
which the miserable objects that range under the 
Several denominations of gamesters, swaarers, liars, 
drunkards, coxcombs, fashion-mongers, &c. in ei- 
^er sex, may be excluded all communioa witk 
those who arc untainted. 
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A considerate person cannot pass a coxcomb ii;i 
his walks, without being sensibly hurt at the reflec- 
tion that such a calamity is incident to human na* 
ture. These deplorable creatures are incapacitated 
from concealing their complaint : a primary symp- 
tom is a total suppression of every reasonable 
thought : after which, there can be no wonder, if, 
when they are become fools, they put on the habit 
of their order, and continue to fatigue the inven- 
tion of their tradesmen, with a view to beguile the 
tediousness of time. 

What, Mr. Fitz-Adam, shall we say to those per- 
sons who will subject themselves to infection by a 
communication with such wretches ? I could as soon 
pay a visit to a man born deaf and dumb, for the. 
sake of conversation, as deceive myself with the 
idea of improvement with one of these coxcombs. 
The notoriety of the symptoms attending this dis- 
ease, makes it needless to recite them all ; a vast 
pomp of dress, an habitual contraction of tlie 
muscles to a grin, with a continual incoherent kind 
of prattle, are so many characteristics of their dis- 
temper. And, I fear, the validity of our plea 
would be rejected, should we urge that we fell inad- 
vertently into their company; since they generally 
carry their heads, like those of posts on a foot- 
path, sufficiently whitened, to deter even the most 
heedless from stumbling on them in the dark. 

Among the several pestilences which constitute 
the general plague, no one is of equal fatality with 
that of FASHION. Those who are seized with this 
phrensy, as they are the most numerous, so are they 
the most extravagant in their actions. The females 
discover their being tainted, by every gesticulation 
of a Cousin Betty. They wear no cap* and only 
substitute in its room variety of trumpery ribbands, 
tied up with no other propriety than the present fit 
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shall happen to direct. Let your eye travel over 
the whole person, and by the disposition of the dress, 
you will no longer hesitate if the imagination is 
disturbed. By what means, Mr. Fitz-Adam, except 
by the effects, shall we determine the mens sana ? 
And what judgment ought we to pass upon those 
crowds of females, who are every day tottering 
along the public walks upon peg-heels ? Nothing, 
surely, can be more repugnant to common sense, 
than this contrivance in the ladies to weaken their 
support, who had before too great an aptitude to 
fall. If there can be any reason assigned for so 
strange a conduct, it must be this, that they thought 
it necessary to diminish the base, after they had 
lightened the capital. 

It would be a downright arraignment of your sa- 
gacity to imagine that the malignant consequences 
annexed to this distemper are unnoticed by you. 
An object, whose entire mass of blood is corrupted 
by FASHION, becomes not unworthy the cognizance 
of the higher powei-s, as the most prejudicial being 
to a civil society. In order to think as I do, you 
need only to consider what are the evils consequent 
tial to FASHION. Are they not those of folly, pride, 
extravagance, gaming, and even dishonesty ? Per- 
sons afflicted with this malady, are apt to imagine 
themselves under no obligation to pay their just 
debts ; while those contracted at a gaming-table are 
to be discharged with all the punctuality of ho~ 
nesty. 

Tliese reflections, Mr, Fitz-Adam, are the result 
of a heart-felt concern for the good of my country. 
The prosperous growth of every kind of iniquity 
cannot fail, in the end, of endangering her political 
health. One should be apt to believe that our own 
soil was not pregnant enough with vice, while we 
•re daily adopting every exotic folly. Our natural 
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enemy, even antecedent to conquest^is imposing upon 
us, not only her language, but her manners and her 
dress. A superficial view of the history of old Rome 
will present us with every similar circumstance of 
corruption.-— God forbid a similar fate should over- 
take us! 

I have hitherto suppressed an inclination to 
trouble you with my disapprobation of the times ; 
and nothing less than an open violation of all the 
laws of decency, good sense and duty, in my own 
family, could have prompted me to enlarge the list 
of your correspondents. I am now, sir, at my pa- 
ternal estate, where I constantly reside, unless some 
unavoidable occurrence breaks in upon my retire- 
ment, and calls me to town. In the younger part 
of my days, by virtue of public employments, 1 was 
admitted to a pretty large commerce with mankind i 
but on my father's decease, satiated with the plea- 
sures of high life, I withdrew in my forty-first year to 
the place I now write from. I am conscious of no 
very material imprudence that I have been guilty of, 
except my marriage, which has shaded my visionary 
prospect of happiness with the heaviest disquietude. 
Two daughters only are the issue of this marriage ; 
who, thanks to the tuition of their mother, are not 
wanting in any single accomplishment of modish 
education. They speak French before they under- 
stand £nglish> and play at cards for pounds, with- 
out knowing the value of a shilling; and, in 4 word, 
by a patrician disrelish of (economy, speak them- 
selves the incontested children of Sir Pope Pedi* 
gree's daughter. I forbear to mention the manner 
in which (with their mother's connivance) they af* 
feet to expose the obscurity of my family; because 
I must acknowledge it to have been destitute of the 
honour of a dignified spendthrift, or an illustrierns 
9uicide» 
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Having lived so long a voluntary exile from the 
beau monde, my maxims 'are exploded as quite 
obsolete. My wife and daughters are perpetually 
assuring me that I act in no respect like any of my 
pohte neighbours: I will not dispute that they have 
some colour of truth for this assertion ; for you must 
be sensible, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that it is no easy mat- 
ter for a man in his grand climacteric to divest him- 
self of old accustomed prejudices; and though I 
profess all imaginable deference to my great neigh- 
bours, they must excuse the aukward particularity 
I have of paying my debts, and of obstinately per- 
severing in going now and then to church. Besides 
what I have mentioned, I have the peculiar felicity 
of seeing, that nothing which either my ancestors 
or I have done, within or without doors, is in the 
least correspondent with my family's taste. The 
garden is a devoted victim to their caprice : last 
summer they erected in it a Chinese temple, but it 
proved too cold to be inhabited. Fn the winter, all 
my Christmas blocks went to the composition of a 
hermitage, which is only tenanted by my girls, and 
the female hermits of taste of their acquaintance. 
This spring I narrowly escaped the reputation of 
building a ruin in my park f but luckily as my work- 
men were lopping some of my trees, they opened, 
by mere accident, a prospect to my lord Killdollar's 
house, the noblest, perhaps, and most natural ruin 
extant. 

It is impossible for you to conceive the instances 
I could enumerate; but not to tire your patience 
by a long detail of grievances, \ shall close my let- 
ter with observing, that I see a succession of them 
before me while my wife is above polluting the 
blood of the Pedigrees, by admitting into her com- 
position the least tincture of affability; and whrle 
vay daughters are in a fair way of 4ving uxuQarried> 
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by their polite behaviour, and meretricious style of 
dress. If the reasonableness of my complaint should 
obtain the sanction of your approbation, and be 
countenanced in the World, it will in some measure 
alleviate the affliction of. 
Sir, 

Your constant reader and admirer. 



No. 89, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1754. 



It has been the constant practice ever since I can 
remember, for people to recommend the particular 
wares they deal in, by setting forth that they are 
more essentially necessary at the present time, than 
tiiey were ever known to be in times past. The 
doctor, to recommend his Elixir for the nerveSy 
addresses you with, * Never were nervous de- 
cays, &c. so frequent as at present.' The man of 
learning prefaces his discourse upon occult qualities 
with, ' Never was there so total a decay of litera- 
ture as at present ;' and the divine introduces', his 
volume of sermons with, * Never did sin and folly 
abound so as at present/ 

But though tliis method may be a very good one, 
and may haVe contributed greatly to the increase of 
trade, \ have always considered it as somewhat bor- 
dering upon ■ craft, and have therefore rejected it, 
to pursue a contrary practice. Never was mankind 
so good as at present, I say agaih and again: for 
however unwise or unrighteous tlie people of these 
oations may have been two years ago, it is hardly 
to be conceived how greatly they are improved in 
their understandings, and amended in their morals^ 

VOL, XXVII. s 
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by the extensive circulation of theM my lucubnu 
tions. 

Many persons are of opinion (I suppose from thf 
eiTects which they find to have been produced i^ 
themselves) that every individual of my readers h^ 
been in some respect or other the better for me : 
but this perhaps may be carrying the matter a little 
too far ; and indeed I have a private reason for 
thinking that there may be here and there one, who, 
though a considerable reader of these excellent es- 
says, has received no benefit from them at all. 
There are people in the world, who, because they 
pride themselves upon contradicting an established 
opinion, have suggested in a whisper, that this i| 
not absolutely and to all intents and purposes the 
veiy best paper that has hitherto been published in 
f^ny age or country. And to confess a truth, which 
will, i)0 doubt, be as surprizing to my readers as it 
was to me, I have actually received a letter, written 
in sober sadness, and without the least intention to 
be witty,* insinuating that I am growing dull, and 
iulvising me to lay down my paper, while I can do 
it with honour. But as I have hitherto found my 
wit to be inexhaustible, and as 1 have now, as much 
%s ever, the good of ^ly country at heart, I am 
willing to continue these my labours while there ar^ 
the feast gleaning? of folly remaining, and till I 
can have uxe glory of effecting a thorough reforT 
mation. 

To follow this great and laudable design* I must 
beg of my correspondents to be very diligent in their 
inquiries after what is doibg in town, and that therf 
will peglect no opportunity of transmitting me alji 
the intelligence they can get. I should be ^lad to 
know, among other matters of consequence, if there 
i$ y«t &ny «ucb tlwg as play gping on at White's^ 
I should like also to heajr that the proposal . for 
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establishing lectures in dtvtnity and moral philosophy 
next tvinter in the great room at St. James's coffee^ 
house, has met with the approbation of the whole 
club. The repeated assurances which I am daily 
receiving that fornication and adultery are entirely 
at a stand in this great metropolis, are highly agree* 
able to me ; as also that the great increase of bioom^ 
which has of late been so very observable on the 
cheeks of ladies of fashion, is wlioUy owing to their 
abhorrence of cards and late hours. 1 hear with 
great self-congratulation and delight from the city^ 
that they are hourly increasing in frugality and in* 
dostry, and that neither hazard, nor any unlawful 
game at cards, has been so much as thought of at 
tiieir clubs for this twelve-month past. But above 
all, I am charmed with the accounts which I have 
from time to time received of the last general elec-* 
tion. That inflexible abhorrence of bribery and 
corruption, which so visibly and universally mani^ 
fested itself among all ranks and orders of men, 
constituents as well as candidates, must be an in« 
contestable proof of the consummate virtue of the 
present times. 

From all thes6 happy considerations, I am per* 
fectly of opinion with the late Mr. Whiston, that 
the Millennium, or the kingdom of the just uport 
earth, is very near at hand. When that long-ex- 
pected time arrives, I shall consider the plan of thi$ 
paper as complete, and conclude it the Thursday 
following, with a benediction to my readers. 

It has been owing to this general reformation 
(which I flatter myself has been principally brought 
about by these weekly essays) that 1 have thought 
fit to suppress certain letters, lately come to handy' 
which are filled with most unreasonable complaints 
against the iniquity of the times. One of these let- 
ters koieBts Tery em|>haticaily the great increase of 
e2 
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popery among us^ and begs that I would postpone 
every amusing speculation, to attack with gravity 
and argument the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
The same letter recommends, in a postscript, some 
necessary alterations to be made in the book of 
Common Prayer, and desires that my next paper 
maybe an address to the bishops upon that occasion. 
Another of these letters inveighs bitterly against the 
ilniversality of skittle-grounds in the gardens of 
people of fashion, and assures me that it is iu vain 
to hope for a reformation, while gentlemen and 
ladies, nay, even the clergy themselves, are mis- 
spending their time in the unchristian-like diversions 
of porters and dra3nmen. The letter signed Decorus, 
complaining of Brunetta's nakedness at church, 
had long ago received a place in these papers, if I 
could have been convinced that it had less of inven- 
tion in it than of reality: . for I am assured by a par- 
ticular friend, who is a constant frequenter of all 
public places, that since my repeated animadversions 
on that subject, there is not a pair of naked shoulders 
to be seen either for love or money. He proceeds 
farther to assure me, that those excellent animad- 
versions have given the ladies such an unconquer- 
able aversion to all kinds of nakedness, that a party 
of them, going this summer from Richmond to 
Vauxhall by water, chose rather to see a handsome 
young fellow go to the bottom, as he was attempting 
to swim across the Thames, than to take him into 
their boat: and when the watermen begged for 
God's sake that they might save the young man's 
life, the eldest of the ladies protested with great 
vehemence, tJiatshehad rather the whole odious sex 
should perish, than have her modesty affronted with 
the sight of a naked man. 

But though every reformation of this kind is a 
sensible pleasure to me, I am very far from attri- 
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Imting the whole merit of it to myself; on the con- 
trary^ it is with the utmost pride and satisfaction 
that I acknowledge the many and great helps which 
1 liave received from correspondents, whose names, 
whenever they come to be mentioned in this under- 
taking, will reflect an honour upon my own. It is 
to these gentlemen, more than to myself, that I am 
to ascribe the reformation above-mentioned : and 
because, as I sajd before, in spite of our endeavours 
to make mankind perfect, there is still perhaps a 
little sprinkling of folly remaining amongst us : and 
as the Millennium may possibly be at a much greater 
distance than Mr. Whiston and I have so sanguinely 
imagined it to be ; and moreover, considering the 
comparative weakness of my ^wn abilities; I hereby 
request and intreat of my correspondents, that they 
will continue to favour me with their assistance in 
this work, which will most certainly be brought t<> 
t conclusion on the very first Thursday after th* 
2aid Millennium shall commence. 

I cannot shew myself more in earnest upon thift 
cccasion, than by closing my paper with the fol- 
lowing humble address to one of its ablest siip* 
pDrters. 

ADAM FITZ-ADAM to the ♦ ©f ♦^. 

With grateful heart Fitz-Adam greets yt^ ' 
And in these rhimeSy my Lort>, intreatsyey 
That you once more the World ivouidpropy 
Which, but for strength like yours, must drop: 
For /, groiin weak, and somewhat older^ 
Feel it too heavy on my shoulder : 
And well I may ; for bards have sung, 
Thot giant Atlas, huge and strong. 
Off fwnd his World too great a load, 
Ani ask*d assistance of a OoDy 
s 3 
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Who eas*d his back with little pazfiy 
And set the Wo a lb to rights again^ 
So I from Youy my great Alcides, 
(Whose aim my glory €md my pride is) 
Request f my Loud-t-Fok know my drift — 
That you uotdd lend me father lift: 
Your smallest effort is enough^ 
The soffie you use in taking smff: 

You smiie^ my Lord indeed 'tis true^ 

^ F I N G E u and your xu u m b wiU do, « 



No. 90. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1754, 



An old friend and fellow-student of mine at the 
university called upon me tlie other morning, anc 
found me reading Plato's Syniposion. I laid dowt 
my book to receive him, which, after the iirst usuai 
compliments, he took up, saying, * You will giv^ 
jne leave to see what was the object o(< your studies' 
.* Nothing less tlian the divine Plato,' said I, * thst 
amiable philosopher — ' ' with whom (interrupted 
my friend) Cicero declares that he would rather te 
in the wrong, than in the right way with any othe'.*" 
* I cannot,' i-eplied I, * carry my veneration for hm 
to that degree of enthusiasm ; but yet, wherever I 
understand him (for I confess I do not every wheie) 
I prefer him to all the ancient philosophers, lis 
Symposion more particularly engages and entertans 
me, as I see there the manners and characters of the 
most exninent men, of the politest times, of the 
politest city of Greece. And, with all due respect 
to the moderns, I much question whether an bc* 
count of a modern Symposion, though, written by 
the ablest hand, could be read with so much plea* 
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sure and improvement.' * I do not know that/ 
replied my friend, * for though I revere the ancients 
as much as you possibly can, and look upon the 
moderns as pigmies, when compared to those giants, 
yet if we come up to, or near them in any thing, it 
is the elegancy and delicacy of our convivial in- 
tejii:ourse/ 

I was the more surprized at this doubt of my 
friend's, because I knew that he implicitly subscribed 

-to, and superstition sly maintained, all the articles 
of the classical faitiu I therefore asked him whether 
he was serious ? 1 le answered me that he was : that 
in his mind,- Plato spun out that silly al^'air of love 

.too fine and too long; and that if I would but let 
him introduce me to the club, of which he was an 
unworthy member, he believed I should at least en- 
tertain the same doubt, or perhaps even decide in 
favour of tlie moderns. I thanked my friend for 
his kind offer, but added, tliat in whatever society he 

. was an unworthy member, 1 should be still a more 
unworthy guest. That moreover my retired and 
domestic tarn of life was as inconsistent with the 
engagements of a club, as my natural taciturnity 
amongst strangers would be misplaced in the midst 
of all that festal mirth and gaiety. ' You mistake 
me (answered my friend ;) every member of our club 
has the privilege of bringing one friend along with 
him, who is by no means thereby engaged to become 
a member of it: and as for your taciturnity, we 
have some silent members, who, by the way, are 
none of our worst. Silent people never spoil com- 
pany, but on the contrary, by being good hearers, 
encourage good speakers.' * But I have another dif- 

.ficulty (answered I) and That I doubt a very 
solid one, which is, that I drink nothing but water.* 
' So niuch the worse for you' (replied my friend, 
who, by tiae by, loves his bottle most academically ;) 
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* you win pay for the claret yoo do not drink. We 
use no compulsion; every one drinks as little as fae 
pleases — ' * Which I presume (interrupted I) is as 
much as he can/ * That is just as it happens,' said 
he ; • sometimes, it is true, we make pretty good 
sittings ; but for my own part, I chuse to go home 
always before eleven : fi»r, take my word for i^ it 
is the sitting up late, and not the drink, that de- 
stroys the constitution/ As I found that my friend 
would have taken a refusal ill, I told him tfiat for 
this once I would certainly attend him to the club, 
but desired him to give me previously the outlines 
of the characters of the sitting members, that I might 
know how to behave myself properly. * Your pre- 
caution (said he) is a prudent one, and I will make 
you so well acquainted with them beforehand, that 
you shall not seem a stranger when among thenL 
You must know then that our club consists of at 
least forty members when complete. Of these, 
many are now in the country; and besides, we have 
some vacancies which cannot be filled up till next 
winter. Palsies and apoplexies have of late, I don't 
know why, been pretty rife among us, and carried 
off a good many. It is n<H above a week ago,* that 
poor Tom Toastwell fell on a sudden under the 
table, as we thought only a little in drink, but he 
was carried home, and never spoke more. Those 
whomyou will probably meet with to-day are, first 
of all, lord Feeble, a nobleman of admirable sense, 
a true Bne gentleman, and, for a man of quality, a 
pretty classic. He has lived rather fast formerly, 
and impaired his constitution by sitting up late, arid 
drinking your thin sharp wines. He is still what 
you call nervous, which makes him a little low- 
spirited and reserved at first ; but he grows very af- 
fable and chearful as soon as he has warmed bis 
stomach with about a bottle of good claret.. 
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Sir Tunbelly Guzzle ia a very worthy north- 
country baronet of a good estate, and one who was 
beforehand in the world, till being twice chosbn 
knight of the shire^ and having in consequence got 
H pretty eu>ployinent at court, he run out consi- 
derably. He has left 00" house-keeping, and is now 
upon V a retrieving scheme. He is the heartiest, 
honestest fellow living ; and though he is a man of 
very few words, I can assure you he does not want 
sense. He had a university education, and has a 
good notion of the classics. Tlie poor man is con- 
fined half the year at least with the gout, and has 
.besides an inveterate scurvy, which I cannot ac- 
count for: no man can live more regularly; he eats 
nothing but plain meat, and very little of that : he 
drinks no thin wanei9( and never sits up late ; for he' 
has bis full dose by eleven. 

Colonel Cuiverin is a brave old experienced of- 
ficer, though but a lieutenant-colonel of foot. Be- 
tween you and. me, he has had great injustice done 
faim^ and is now commanded by many who were not 
bom when he came first into tlie army. He has 
served in Ireland, Minorca, and Gibraltar; and 
would have been in all the late battles in Flanders, 
Iiad the regiment been ordered there. It is a plea- 
tsare to hear him talk of war. He is the best , na- 
tqied man alive, but a little too jealous of his ho- 
Bovar, and too apt to be in a passion ; but that is 
.soon over, and then he is. sorry for it. I fear he is 
.dropsical, which I impute to his drinking your cham- 
paigns and burgundies. He got that ill habit abroad. 

Sir George Plyant is well born, has a genteel 
fortune, keeps tlie very best company, and is to be 
sure one of the best-bred men alive ; he is so good- 
lUbtured, that he seems to have no will of his own. 
He will drink as little or as mucli as you please, and 
|io matter of what. He has beeo a nug^ty mau 
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vrith die ladies formerly, and lol^^KDrack of 
the whip still. He is our ne ws-mouPr ? ror being 
a gentleman of tlie privy-chamber, he goes to court 
every day, and consequently knows pretty well what 
is going forward there. .Poor gentleman! I fear we 
$haJl not keep him long; for he seems far gone in a 
consumption, though tlie doctors say it is only a 
nervous atrophy. 

Will Sitfast is the best-natured fellow living, and 
an excellent companion, though he seldom speaks ; 
but he is no Hincfaer, and sits every man's hand put 
at the club. He is a very good scholar, and can 
write very pretty Latin verses. I doubt he is in a 
declining way; for a paralytica! stroke has. lately 
twitched up one side of his mouth so, that he is 
now obliged to take his wine diagonally. However 
he keeps up his spirits bravely, and never shams his 
glass. 

Doctor Carbuncle is an honest, jolly, merry par- 
son, well aflfected to the government, and much 
of a gentleman. He is the life of our club, instead 
of bein^ the least restraint upon it. He is an ad- 
mirable scholar, and I really believe has all Horace 
by heart ; I know he has him always in his pocket. 
His red face, tnHamed nose, and swelled legs, maka 
him generally thought a hard drinker by those who 
do not know him; but I must do him the justice t0 
say, that I never saw him disguised with liquor in 
my life. It is true, he is a very large man, and can 
hold a great deal, which makes the colonel call liim, 
pleasantly enough, a vessel of election. 

The last and least (concluded my friend) is your 
humble servant, such as I am ; and if you please we 
will go and walk in the park till dinner time.' I 
agreed, and we set out together. But here the 
reader will perhaps expect that I should let him 
walk oa a little^ wMla I give •&!• character. Wa 
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were of the same year of St. John's college in Cam- 
bridge; lie was a younger brother of a good fa*- 
mily, was bred to the church, and had just got a 
fellowship in the college, when his elder brother 
dying, he succeeded to an easy fortune, and re- 
solved to make himself easy with it, that is, to do 
nothing. As he had resided long in college, he had 
contracted all the habits and prejudices, the laziness, 
the soaking, the pride, and the pedantry of the 
cloyster, which after a certain time are never to be 
rubbed off. He considered the critical knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin words, as the utmost effort 
of the human understanding, and a glass of good 
wine in good company, as the highest pitch of hu- 
man felicity. Accordingly he passes his mornings 
in reading the classics, most of which he has long 
bad by heart, and his evenings in drinking his glass 
of good wine, which, by frequent filling, amounts 
at least to two, and often to three bottles a day. I 
must not omit mentioning that* my friend is tor- 
mented with the stone, which misfortune he imputes 
to his having once drank water for a month, by the 
prescription of the late doctor Cheyne, and by no 
means to at least two quarts of claret a day, for 
these last thirty years. To return to my friend : 
* I am very much mistaken,' said he, as we were 
walking in the park, * if you do not thank me for 
procuring this day's entertainment: fof a set of 
worthier gentlemen to be sure never lived.' * I 
make no doubt of it/ said I, ' and am therefore the 
more concerned when I reflect that this club of 
worthy gentleiuen might, by your own account, be 
not improperly called an hospital of incurables, as 
there is not one among them who does not labour 
under some chronical and mortal distemper.' * I 
see what you would be at,' answered my friend, *you 
would insinuate that it is f^l owing to win^ : b\»t 
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let me assure ^oii, Mr, Fitz-Adam, that whe, rs- 
peciallif claret, if neat and good, can hurt no man.' 
I did not reply to this aphorism of my frieiKl's, 
which I knew would draw on too long a discitssioo, 
especially as we were just going into the club-room, 
where I took it tor granted that it was one of the 
great constitutional principles. The account Af 
this modern Symposion shall be the subject of my 
next paper. 



No. 91. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1754. 



My friend presented me to the comjDany, in what 
he thought the most obliging manner ; but which* I 
confess, put me a little out of countenance. ** Give 
me leave, gentlemen,' said he, * to present to you 
my old friend Mr. Fitz-Adam, the ingenious author 
of the World.' The word author instantly excited 
the attention of the whole company, and drew all 
their eyes upon me : for people who are not apt to 
write themselves, have a strange curiosity to see a 
Livn AUTHOR. The gentlemen received me in 
common, with those gestures that intimate wel- 
come ; and I on my part respectfully muttered some 
of those nothings, which stand instead of the some- 
thing one should say, and peAaps do full as welL 

The weather being hot, the gentlemen were re- 
freshing themselves before dinner, with what they 
called & cool tankard ; in which they successively 
drank to Me, When it came to my turn, I thought 
I could not decently decline drinking the gentlemen's 
healths, which I did aggregately : but how was I 
surprized, when upon ' the lirst taste I discoverecl 
that tbiB cooHng and refreshing draught was com-< 
f osed of tlie strongest mountain winei lowered in- 
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deed with a very little lemon and water, but thea 
heightened again, by a quantity of those comfort- 
able aromatics, nutmeg and ginger ! Dinner, which 
had been called for more than once with some im- 
patience, was at last brought up, upon the colonel's 
threatening perdition to the master and all ' the 
waiters of the house, if it was delayed two minutes 
longer. We sat down without ceremony, and we 
were no sooner sat down, than every body (except 
myself) . drank every body's health, which made a 
tumultuous kind of noise. I observed with sur- 
prize, that the common quantity of wine was put 
into glasses of an immense size and weight; but my 
surprize ceased when I saw the tremulous hands 
that took them, and for which I supposed they were 
intended as ballast. But even this precaution did 
not protect the nose of doctor Carbuncle from a se- 
vere shock, in his attempt to hit his mouth. The 
colonel, who observed this accident, cried out 
pleasantly, * Why, doctor, I find you are but a bad 
engineer. While you aim at your mouth you will 
never hit it, take my word for it. A floating bat- 
tery, to hit the mark, must be pointed something 
above, or below it. If you would hit your mouth, 
direct your four-pounder at your forehead, or your 
chin.* The doctor good-humou redly thanked the 
colonel for, the hint, and promised him to commu- 
nicate it to his friends at Oxford, where, he owned, 
that he had seen many a good glass of port spilt for 
want of it. Sir Tunbelly almost smiled. Sir George 
laughed, and the whole company, some how or 
other, applauded this elegant piece of raillery. But 
alas, things soon took a less pleasant turn; for an 
enormous buttock, of boiled salt beef, which had 
succeeded the soupe, proved not to be sufficiently 
corned for Sir Tunbelly, who had bespoke it;. and 
at the same time Lord Feeble took a dislike to thft 

voir, XXYII. T 
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claret, which he affirmed not to be the same which 
they had drank the day before ; it had no sUkiness^ 
went rough of the tongue, and his lordship shrewdly 
suspected that it was mixed with Betiecarlo, or some 
of those black wines. This was a common cause, 
and excited universal attention. The whole com- 
pany tasted it seriously, and every one found a dif- 
ferent fault with it. The master of the house was 
immediately sent for up, examined^ and treated as 
a criminal; Sir Tunbelly reproached him with the 
freshness of the beef, while at the same time all the 
others fell upon him for the badness of his wines, 
telling him that it was not fit usage for such good 
customers as they were, and in fine, threatening him 
with a migration of the club to some other house. 
The criminal laid the blame of the beef's not being 
corned enough upon his cook, whom he promised 
to turn away; and attested heaven and earth that 
the wine was the very same which they had all ap- 
proved of the day before; «nd as he had a soul to 
be saved, was true Chateau Margoux. ^ Chateaux 
devil (said the colonel with warmth) it is your d— d 
rough Chaos wine.' Will Sitfast, who thought him- 
self obliged to articulate upon this occasion, said, 
he was not sure it was a mixed wine, but that in« 
deed it drank dawn, * If that is all (interrupted the 
doctor) let us e'en drink it up then. Or, if that 
won't do, since we cannot have the true Falemumy 
let us take up for once with the viie SMnwn, What 
say you, gentlemen, to good honest port, which I 
am convinced is a much wholesomer stomach wine ?* 
My friend, who in his heart loves port better than 
any other wine in the world, willingly seconded the 
doctor's motion, and spoke very favourably of your 
Fortingal wines in general, if neat. Upon this some' 
was immediately brought up, which I observed my 
friend and the doctor stuck to the whole evening. 
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I could not help asking the doctor if he really pre-» 
ferred port to lighter \vines ? To which he answered, 
* You know, Mr. Fitz-Adam> that use is second 
nature ; and port is in a manner mother's milk to 
me ; for it is what my Alma Mater suckles all her 
numerous progeny with/ I silently assented to tht 
doctor's account, which I was convinced was a true 
one, and then attended to the judicious animadver- 
sions of the other gentlemen upon the claret, which 
were still continued, tiiough at the same time they 
continued to drink it. I hinted my surprize at this 
to Sir Tunbelly, who gravely answered me, and in 
a moving way, tVhtfy what can toe do f * Not drink it 
(replied I) since it is not good.' * But what will 
you have us do ? and how shall we pass the evening ? 
(rejoined tlie baronet). One cannot go home at 
five o'clock/ < That depends a great deal upon 
use,' said I. * It may be so, to a certain degree 
(said the doctor). But give me leave to ask you, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, you who drink nothing but water, 
and live much at home, how do you keep up your 
spirits ?' * Why, doctor,' said I, ' as I never lowered 
my spirits by strong liquor, I do not want it to raise 
them/ Here we were interrupted by the colonel's 
raising his voice and indignation against the bur- 
gundy and champaign, swearing that the former was 
ropy, and the latter upon the fret, and not without 
some suspicion of cyder and sugar-candy ; notwith- 
standing which, he drank, in a bumper of it, con <• 
fusion to the town of Bristol and the bottle act. It 
was a shame, he said, that gentlemen could havQ 
no good burgundies and champaigns, for the sake of 
some increase of the revenue, the manufacture of 
glass bottles, and such sort of stuff. Sir George 
confirmed the same, adding that it was scandalous ; 
and the whole company agreed, that the new par- 
liament would certainly repeal so absurd aa aot the 
T 2 
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very first session ; but if they did not, they hoped 
Jthey would receive instructions to that purpose from 
their constituents. * To be sure/ said the colonel. 

* What a d d rout they made about the repeal of 

the jew-bill, for which nobody cared one farthing ! 
But by the way (continued he) I tliink every-body 
has done eating, and therefore had not we better 
have the dinner taken away, and the wine set upon 
the table?' To this the company gave an unanimous 
Ay. Wliile this was doing, I asked my friend, with 
seeming seriousness, whether no part of the dinner 
was to be served up again, when the wine should be 
set upon the table? He seemed surprized at my 
question, and asked me if I was hungry ? To which 
I answered, No ; but asked liim in my turn if he was 
dry? To which he also answered, No. ' Then pray,' 
replied I, * why not as well eat without being hun- 
gry, as drink without being dry ?' My friend was so 
stunned with this, that he attempted no reply, but 
stared at me with as much astonishment, as he would 
have done at my great ancestor Adam in his primi- 
tive state of nature. 

The cloth was now taken away, and the bottles, 
glasses, and dish-clouts put upon the table ; when 
Will Sitfast, who I found was perpetual toast* 
maker, took the chair, of course, as tlie man of ap- 
plication to business. He began the King's health 
in a bumper, which circulated in tlie same mariner, 
not without some nice examinations of the chairmau 
as to day-light. The bottle standing by me, I was 
called upon by the chairman, who added, that though 
a water-drinker, he hoped I would not refuse that 
health in wine. I begged to be excused, and told 
liim that I never drank his Majesty's health at all, 
though no one of his subjects wished it more heartily 
than I did. That hitherto it had not appeared to 
me, that there could be the least relation betweea 
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the wine I drank, and the king's state of health ; and 
that till I was convinced that impairing my own 
health would improve his Majesty's, I was resolved 
to preserve the use of my faculties and my limbs^ . 
to employ both in his service, if he could ever have 
occasion for them. I had foreseen tlie consequences 
of this refusal ; and though my friend had answered 
for my principles, I easily discovered an air of sus- 
picion in the countenances of the company ; and I . 
overheard the colonel whisper to Lord Feeble, This 
author is a very odd dog. 

My friend was ashamed of me ; but however, to 
help me off as well as be could, he said to me aloud, 
* Mr. Fitz-Adam, this is one of those singularities 
which you have contracted by living so much alone.' 
From this moment the company gave me up to my 
oddnesses, and took no farther notice of me. I 
leaned silently upon the table, waiting for (though 
to say the truth, without expecting) some of that 
festal gaiety, that urbanity, and that elegant mirth; 
of which my friend had promised to large a share. 
Instead of all which, the donversation ran chiefly 
into narrative, and grew duller and duller with 
every bottle. Lorxi Feeble recounted his former 
atchievements in love and wine ; the colonel com- 
plained, though with dignity, of hardships and in- 
justice; Sir George hinted at some important dis- 
coveries which he had made that day at court, but 
cautiously avoided naming names; Sir Tunbelly 
slept between glass and glass ; the Doctor and my 
friend talked over college matters, and quoted 
Latin; and oui^ worthy president applied himself 
wholly to business, never speaking but to order *; 
iis, * Sir, the bottle stands with you ; Sir, you arc 
to name a toafl; That has been drank already; 
Here, more claret ! &c.' In the height of all this 
convivial pleasantry, which I plainly saw wa^ come 
t3 . 
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to its zenith, I stole away at about nine o'clock, and 
went home; where reflections upon the entertain- 
ment of the day crowded into my mind, and may 
perhaps be the subject of some future paper. 



No. 92. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1754. 



The entertainment (I do not say the diversion) 
which I mentioned in my last paper, tumbled my 
imagination to such a degree, and suggested such a 
variety of indistinct ideas to my mind, that not- 
withstanding all the pains I took to sort and digest, 
I could not reduce them to method : I shall there- 
fore throw them out in this paper without order, 
and just as they occurred to me. 

When I considered that, perhaps, two millions 
of my fellow-subjects passed two parts in tliree of 
their lives in the very same manner in which the 
worthy members of my friend's club passed theirs, 
I was at a loss to discover that attractive, irresistible 
and . invisible charm (for I confess I saw none) to 
which they so deliberately and assiduously sacrificed 
their time, their health, and their reason ; till dip- 
ping accideutly into monsieur Pascal, I read upoa 
the subject of hunting the following passage. What^ 
unless to drcmn thought (3ays that excellent writer) 
can make men throw away so much time upon a silly 
animal, which they might buy much cheaper in the 
market? It hinders us from looking into ourselves^ 
which is a view we cannot bear. That this is often 
one motive, and sometimes the only one of hunt- 
ing, I can easily believe. But then it must be al- 
lowed too, that if the jolly sportsman, who thus 
vigorously runs away from himself, does not break 
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his neck in his flight, he improves his health, at 
least, by his exercise. But what other motive can 
possibly be assigned for the Soaker's daily and 
seriously swallowing his own destruction, except 
thsit of drawning thovgkt, and hitidering him from 
looking into himself , which is a view he cannot bear ? 

Unhappy the man who cannot willingly and fre- 
quently converse with himself; but miserable in the 
highest degree is the man who dares not. In one 
of these predicaments must that man be, who soaks 
and sleeps away his whole life. Either tired of 
himself for want of any reflections at all, or dread- 
ing himself for fear of the most tormenting ones, 
he flies for r^uge from his folly or his guilt, to the 
company of his fellow-sufferers, and to the intoxica- 
tion of strong liquors. 

Archbishop Tillotson asserts, and very truly, that 
no man <^an plead in defence of swearing, that he 
was born of a swearing constitution. I believe the 
same thing may with equal truth be afllirmed of 
drinking. No man is born a drinker. Drinking 
is an acquired, not a natural vice. The child, when 
he first tastes strong liquors, rejects them with evident 
signs of disgust; but is insensibly brought first to 
bear, and then perhaps to like them, by the folly 
of his parents, who promise them as an encourage- 
ment, and give them as a reward. 

When the coroner's inquest examines the body 
of one of those unhappy wretches who 4rown them- 
selves in a pond or river, with commonly a provision 
of lead in their pockets, to make the work the surer,^ 
the verdict is either /c/o de se, or lunatic. Is it then 
the water, or the suddenness of the plunge, that con- 
stitutes either the madness or the guilt of the act > 
Is there any difference between a water and a wine 
suicide? If there be, it is evidently in favour of the 
former, which is, aey^^so deliberate and premedi-^ 
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tated as the latter. Hie Soaker jogs on vrith a 
gentler pace indeed, but to as sure and certaia 
destruction ; and as a proof of his intention, would, 
I believe, upon examination, be generally found to 
have a good deal of lead about him too. He can^ 
not alledge in his defence, that he has not warning,, 
aince he daily sees, in the chronical distempers of 
all his fellow Soakers, tlie fatal effects of that 
slow poison which he so greedily guzzles : for I defy 
^11 the HO K EST GENTLEMEtf, that is, all the hard 
drinkers in England (a numerous body I doubt) 
to produce me one single instance of a Soaker, 
whose health and faculties are not visibly impaired 
by drinking. Some indeed, born niuch stronger 
than others, hold it out longer, and are absurdly 
quoted as living proofs even of the salutary effects 
of drinking : but though they have not yet any of 
the most distinguished characteristics of their pro-* 
fession about them, though they have not yet lost 
one half of themselves by a hemiplegia, nor the use 
of all their limbs by the gout; though they are but 
moderately mangy, and though the impending dropsy 
may not yet appear; I will venture to afBrm that 
the health they boast of is at best but an aukward 
state between sickness and health : if they are not 
actually sick, they are not actively well ; and you 
will always find some complaint or other, inadver-* 
tently drop from the triumphant Soaker, within 
half an hour after he has assured you that he is nei- 
ther sick tiQT sorry. My wife, who is a little super- 
stitious, and perhaps too apt to point out, and in-* 
terpret judgments (otherwbe an excellent wom^an) 
firmly believes, that the dropsy, of which most 
Soakers finally die, is a manifest and just judg- 
ment upon tbem ; • the wine they so much loved 
being turned into water, and themselves drowned 
at last, in the element they so tt&xck abhorred. 
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A rational and sober man, invited by the wit and 
gaiety of good compan}', and liurried away by an 
uncommon flow of spirits, may happen. to drink too 
niueh, and perhaps accidentally to get drunk ; but 
then these sallies will be short, and not frequent. 
Whereas the Soaker is an utter stranger to wit 
and mirth, and no friend to either. His business is 
serious, and he applies himself seriously to it ; h^ 
steadily pursues the numbing, stupifying, and petri- 
fying, not the animating and exhilarating qualities 
of the wine. Gallons of the Nepenthe would be 
lost upon him. The more he prinks tlie duller he 
"grows; his politics become more obscure, and his 
narratives more tedious and less. intelligible; till at 
^ lEist maudlin, he employs what little articulation he 
has left, in relating his doleful tale to an insensible 
audience. I fear my countrymen have been top 
long noted for this manner of drinking, since a very 
old and eminent French historian, speaking of the 
English, who yyere then in possession of Aquitain, 
the promised land of clsiret, ,seiys I h se saouierent 
grandementy et se divertirait moult tristement a la mode 
de leurpdis. 

A very skilful surgeon of my acquaintance as- 
sured me, that having opened the body of a Soak- 
er, who died of an apoplexy, he bad found all the 
finer tubes and. vessels plugged up with the tartar of 
the wine he had swallowed, so aS to render the cir- 
culation of the blood absolutely impossible,, and 
the folds of the storriach so stiffened with it, that itj 
could not perform its functions. He compared the 
body of the deceased to a siphon so choaked up 
with the tartar and dregs of the wine that had run 
through it, as to be impervious. I adopted this 
image, which seemed to me 9. just one: and I 
nJiaU for the future typify the Sqaksr by the 
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siphon, suction being equally the only business of 
both. 

An object, viewed at once, and in its full extent, 
will sometimes strike the mind, when the several 
parts and gradations of it, separately seen, would 
be but little attended to. I shall therefore here 
present the society of SiPiioi^s witli a calculation, 
of which they cannot dispute the truth, and will 
not, I believe, deny tHfe moderation ; and yet per- 
haps they will be surprized when they see the gross 
sums of the wine they suck, of the money they pay 
for it, and of the time they lose in the course of 
seven years only. 

I reckon that I put a staunch Siphon very low, 
when I put him only at two bottles a day, one day 
with another. This in seven years amounts to four 
thousand four hundred and ten bottles, which make 
twenty hogsheads and seventy bottles. 

Supposing this quantity to cost only four shil- 
lings a bottle, which I take to be the lowest price 
of claret, the sum amounts to eight hundred and 
eighty-two pounds. 

Allowing every Siphon but six hours a day to 
suck his two bottles in, which is a short allowance, 
tiiat time amounts to six hundred and thirty-eight 
days, eighteen hours ; one full quarter of his life, 
for the above-mentioned seven years. Can any ra- 
tional being coolly consider these three gross sums, 
of wine, and consequently distempers swallowed, of 
money lavished, and time lost, without shame, re- 
gret, and a resolution of reformation. 

I am well aware that the numerous society of 
Siphons will say, like Sir Tunbelly, What would 
this fellow have us do ? To which I am at no losa 
for an answer. Do any thing else. Preserve and 
improve that reason wjiicb was given you to be 
your guide through this world, and to a better* 
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Attend to, and discharge your religious, your 
tnoraly and your social duties. These are occupa- 
tions worthy of a rational being ; they will agree- 
ably and usefully employ your time, and will banish 
from ^9ur breasts that tiresome listlessness, or those 
tormenting thoughts, from which you endeavour, 
though in vain, to fly. Is your retrospect uncom-» 
fortable ? Exert yourselves in time to make your 
prospect better ; and let the former serve as a hofk 
ground to the latter. Cultivate and improve your 
minds with reading according to your several edu- 
cations and capacities. There are several useful 
books suited to them all. True religion and vir- 
tue give a chearful and happy turn to the mind^ 
admit of all true pleasures, aud even procure the 
truest. 

Cantabrigius drinks nothing but water. And rides 
more miles in a year than the keenest sportsman, 
and witii almost equal velocity. The former keeps 
his head clear, the latter his body. in health. It is 
not from himself that he runs, but to his acquaint* 
ance, a synonymous term for his friends. Inter*- 
Bally safe, he seeks no sanctuary from himself, no 
intoxication for his mind. His pienetration makes 
him discover and divert himself with the follies o£ 
mankind, which his witenab^ him to expose witb 
the truest ridicule, though always without personal 
offence. Chearful abroad, because happy at home^ 
and thus happy, because virtuous. 

*^* I am obliged to many correspondents for iet^ 
iersy tohkhy though hitherto unnotkea^ will he published 
•with all eo/Fvenient speed* 
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It is a very true, though a very trite principle, 
* that the point of perfection is at a middle distance 
between the two extremes •/ and whoever is the 
least conversant with the \(rorld, will have frequent 
opportunities of convincing himself of its import- 
ance, whether he applies it to the morals, manners, 
or other objects of human action. 

i shall make it the subject of this day's paper to 
' particularize the danger of passing too precipitately 
from one extreme to the other, in an instance 
which I conceive to be of very material consequence 
to the entertainment, instruction, and virtue of 
mankind. 

The distinguishing gharacteristrc of the last age 
was Pedantry. Every man appeared so sensibly 
convinced of the dignity and usefulness of his own 
profession, that he considered it as the only one 
meriting the attention of reasonable, creatures, and, 
wherever he was admitted, introduced it as such, 
without the least regard to times, persons, or places. 
It was impossible tojut half an hour with the man of 
earning, without discovering lih contempt for every 
kind of discourse that was not tinctured, like hi& 
own,withthe sentiments and language of Aristotle or 
Plato. Divines were apt but too often to perplex 
the heads of young ladies at tea-tables with school 
distinctions, and the depths of metaphysics; and 
such jargon terms as capias's,certiorari's, and premu- 
nire facias's, were more frequently the expressions 
of lawyers in the same company, than love and ado- 
ration, the natural language of the place. A mili- 
tary man no sooner entered a room, than you as- 
4 
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sociated the discharge of artillery with his appear-* 
aiice. The authority of his voice silenced evciy 
milder subject of conversation, and the battles 
of Blenheim and Ramillies, so fatal to the enemy, 
were fought over again in very turbulent descrip* 
tiouy to the no small terror of his peaceable coun* 
trymen. 

The wits of thoise times very finely rallied this 
foible : and it has indeed suffered such discourage* 
ment in our daysy that an absurdity, the very re- 
verse, though less to be justified, has succeeded in- 
its place : I mean, a vicious affectation, in the pre- 
sent age, of avoiding that Pedantry which so 
distinguished the preceding one. 

This a^ectation has been pursued to 6uch lengths^' 
that a person is esteemed very deficient in good- 
breeding, who ventures to explain himself on any 
*iibject, however naturally it may arise in company, 
which genius, education, and his particular profess 
sion, have qualified him to support. As a man of 
the world, he will divert the discourse to any oth^ 
subject, which, being entirely unacquainted with, 
he is secure of treating in a manner altogether re- 
moved frotti PfiDANTKY. It is principally from 
this cause, that conversation, which formerly was 
the means of commmiicatii^ knowledge with the 
, freedom and delkscy peculiar to it, and which ren-; 
dered th^ groves of Academus, the porciies of 
LydsBumy and the wulks of Tusculum famous t6 
posterity^ is de^nerating into an useless and insi- 
pid intercomi^: while the mosttriflingamusementff 
that relieve us iroto the anxiety of it, receive all 
our (encouragement. 

It is indeed ho wonder thstt clubs and other an- 
«rent meetings forsociety are growing out of fashion,' 
when punctilio not only obliges you to be silent ovt 
those topics, which you are inclined, 'from yout 

VOL, xxvii. u 
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l^nowledge of them, to enter upon vrith freedom ^ 
but subjects you to the mortificatioB of hearing 
them discussed by persons who never talked or 
thought of them till the present moment. The 
situation of the speaker too, in such assemblies, can- 
be no very desirable one, while he is voluntarily 
imposing the necessity on himself of attempting ar 
subject, when unprovided with materials for it. 

ITiis custom is in no sort confined to mixed com-*' 
panies,. where pos6k)ly some faint excuses ntight be 
offered for it ; but operates equally where men of 
the same profession are collected,, who, to avoid 
seeming Pedants in the eyes of each other, prefer 
obscenity, impertinence, or absurdity, to a cbnver-< 
sation calculated to reAeet mutual light on those 
studies^ which, either in speculation or practice, 
are the employment of theiv lives. 

A very understanding fiiend ef mine, who, till 
within this month, has not visited London- for five- 
and-twenty years, was lamenting to me seriously 
the declension of knowledge in this kingdom, and^ 
seemed apprehensiire that a country so distinguished 
for many ages, was relapsing again into its anoienfi 
barbaiity. 1 was somewhat surprized at the pecu- 
liarity of his sentiments, but did not remain long 
unacquainted with the cause of them. It seeauL my 
friend had spent the greatest part of that week in 
very difierent sets of company. He had dined in- 
the beginning of it at a visitation, where the British 
herring fisher} , and some proposals respecting the 
public debt had very warmly interested the upper 
part of the table. He was the less in humour ta 
relish this dispute, as he had been kept up till three 
that very morning, in the neighbourhood of the ex- 
change, as moderator in a controversy on fore* 
knowledge and free-will. The next day, in Lin- 
cobiVInn hall, he was not a little perplexed \ritl> 
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the y&iiety of opinions on the circulation of the 
bloody the production of ehyle, and the powers of 
digestion. It was his fortune afterwards to be pre* 
sent at Batso&'s coffee-house, when the disposition 
q( the German army at the battle of Crotska, and 
the last .siege of jConi were severely arraigned ; and 
to listen at ihe Tiltryar.d to nv^ny objections against 
|i decree i? chancery, and to a discourse employed 
to ascertain theproMinces ofxeason, law, and equity, 
His greatest ^lorti ^cation was in an admittance 
that morning to a junto of statesmen near White* 
hall, f£om whom nothing transpired, after two 
hours attention to them, except some injudicious, 
though modest coi^octu^^, on the future sport of 
>few9iarket races^ 

It was easy for me, after this explanation, to 
account for the indifferent opinion my friend had 
conceived of the divinity, law, and physic ; the po- 
litics, military knowledge, and trade of tiia present 
times: and 'yet, from my acquaintauce with the , 
^liaracters he had seen, I may venture to assert, 
what in another age might have tlie appearance of 
a paradox, that he had been conversing wit)i the 
most eminent diyioBs, lawyers, and physicians ; with ' 
the ablest statesmen, skilfuUest commanders, and 
most intelligent traders of any ag? or country. 

This humour, it is to be feared, will by degrees 
infect the pen as well as the tongue; and that we. 
shall have apotliecaries advertising comments on 
Machiavel's art of war,, and Serjeants at law taking 
in subscriptions for systems of ^ymistry, and dis-' 
4sertations ofi midwifery. Every man's experience 
will probably inform him that it has already ex- 
tended itself to epistolary wnting. I have a late 
disagreeable instance of it in my own family : it is 
in a young gentleman, who left England with the 
|»j£hest ;t:eputation, about a, twelvempnt)i siace, to 

¥2 
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make what is called the tour of Europe. He {larted 
from me with a promise of writing from Rome^ 
where he proposed to continue some time, after 
visiting France, and the principal cities of Italy. 
As I bad formed very agreeable expectations from 
this correspondence, I must confess my disappoint* 
ment when his letter arrived. He never mentioned 
France, but to condemn the post-horses; nor took 
notice of any circumstance in his passage over the 
Alps, except the loss of his hat and perriwig. One 
would have concluded him a cheesemonger from 
his description of Parma. His observations on 
Florence were confined solely to its wines: and 
though lie was profoundly silent on the constitution 
of Lucca, he talked very particularly of the olives 
it produced. He had occasionally interspersed 
some anecdotes of himself: as that he had drank 
a little too freely at Genoa with Lord A. ; that 
he had broke the west window of the great church 
at Milan in a frolic with Sir Thomas B. ; that he 
had been plundered of his gold watch and snuff-box 
by a courtezan of Venice; and that he had at- 
tempted in revenge, to sink a gondola belonging to 
the Doge. These singular contents really gave me 
pain, as 1 had a sincere affection for my cousin and 
his fanuly ; and I began to moralize on the vanity 
and misapplication of travelling into foreign 
countries. A packet of letters, which reached me 
soon after, from other correspondents at that time 
in Italy, threwme into new perplexities: for they all 
concurred in representing my relation as doing 
honour to his country by his genius and learning. 
They spoke of him as distinguished for his know- 
ledge of the religion, government, and antiquities 
of the states he had visited ; and described Inm as 
little less remarkable for his chastity, sobriety, and 
gentleness of manners. A disagreement so visible 
9 
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between the letter from himself, and those which 
succeeded it, was at first indeed not easily recon*^ 
ciled. Being satisfied, however, that' my intelli- 
gence from Uie latter might be relied on as certain^ 
I at length made a discovery^ that my cousin had 
departed from his veracity on this occasion ; and 
that he had assumed acharacter compounded of foUy^ 
ignorance, and debauchery, to which he had no 
pretensions : preferring it to that of a gentleman, 
a scholar, and a man of virtue, which really be^ 
longed to . him, from a studious affectation of ap* 
pearing to his friend in any other light than the 
unfashionable ofie of a Pedant, 

*^* In answer to Hillaria and her cousin, I am 
sorry to say that it is not my good fortune to be the 
gentleman %oho has attracted their notice. 
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In my paper of last Thursday, I took notice how 
much conversation had sufiered from the singular 
disposition of mankind in our age to appear in 
every character except their natural one, and to 
consider Pedantry as reflecting more disgrace on 
the persons tinctured with it, than any other frailty, 
or even immorality, incident to our nature. I am* 
however, far from concluding this principle (uni- 
versal as it is) to be the only obstruction to rational 
society: other causes, distinct in themselves, or 
operating in conjunction widi it, have conspired to 
reduce conversation to the state we lament it in at 
present, I shall mention the most remarkable of 
th^e pi^uses in the order they occur to me. 
V 3 
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One great abuse of convereation has visibly arisen 
from our mistaking its end, which is, the mutual 
entertainment and instruction of each other by a 
friendly communication of sentiments. It is se- 
riously to be wished that this end were pursued, 
and that every one would contribute with freedom 
and good-manners to the general improvement 
from his particular discoveries. On the contrary, 
we are apt to consider society in no other light than 
as it gives us an opportunity of displaying to ad» 
vantage our wit, our eloquence, or any other real 
or imaginary accomplishment. It is our intention 
to procure admiration from it, not improvement, 
and to dazzle our companions with our own bright- 
ness, rather than to receive light by reflection from 
them. I kn^w indeed, ao instance, the very oppo- 
site to this, in a late person of distinction, who to 
very great qualities had united the talents of a most 
agreeable companion. I cpuld never perceive that 
he supported this character by any assumed supe- 
riority over his company: it was his singular facul- 
ty to discover the genius of other men : no latent 
merit escaped his penetration, though the proprietor 
seemed industrious to conceal it from the world, 
and even from himself. With this advantage he 
had the art to engage every member of the company 
on that particular subject, which he was capable of 
maintaining with ease to himself, and benefit to so- 
ciety. He himself at the same time pretended to 
no more than a common part in that conversation, 
which derived its merit entirely from his address. 
The tendency of such behaviour to enlarge kno\\^ 
ledge, as well as to procure esteem, cannot fail of 
appearing very evident to my readers. 

There is another defect, very closely connected 
wiiii the abuse above-mentioned, which has proved 
equally pernicious to conversation : I mean the pe« 
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remptoriness and warmth that are employed in mo- 
dem conferences. Indeed, whether we write or 
converse, the haughty manner, the self-saifficiency, 
and the contempt of our opponent .that we mix 
with our arguments, have considerably prevented 
the advancement of truth, and conviction of error. 
Modem disputants by this method have subjected 
their cause, though perhaps founded in demonstra*- ' 
tion, to great disadvantages; since they have not 
only the prejudices of mankind to combat, but 
have imprudently interested their passions too 
against them. In debates perhaps purely specula- 
tive, a person is obliged not only to defend the 
point in controversy, but even his understanding 
and moral character, which are united to the ques- 
tion by the management of his adversary. Sir 
Isaac Newton and Mr. Locke^ ornaments to their 
country, their age, and human nature, have been 
frequently represented as men of weak heads and 
bad hearts, by persons esteeming themselves no- 
thing less than philosopbersw It does not indeed 
eppear to the unprejudiced-, that gravitation and 
cohesion have any viwfele connection with ethics : 
that an attempt to ascertain tl^ powers of the un* 
derstanding has a tendency to undermine rcvela-' 
tion; or that these writers deserved to be consi- 
dered in any other light than as ingenious enthu* 
/siasts, if reason and universal experience had not 
confirmed their inquiries to be bs-tme as they were 
beautiful; I have oft^n thought that the reception . 
of the Platonic philosophy- in the world «iay be 
attributed more to the manner of its delivery, than 
to the superior excellence of it. If we except the 
moral part, which is divinety treated, its discove- 
ries in physics «nd other branches of science did 
uot entitle it to be advanced above that of othtr 
mect»f piutieulady the-AmtotQliaa. The dilKMencHi 
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was, that the ipu disks and dogmatical positioD« of 
ihe one, made it unpalatable; while modesty, pun 
Jiteness, and defeit^nce to the reason and dignity of 
mankind, rendered the other lovely even to its ad« 
versaries. They were induced by the address of it« 
to pursue the consequences of their own opinions till 
they led them to absurdity, and were not ashamed 
of a conclusion which seemed to be the effect of 
their own examination. The same management in^ 
clined them to adopt with cheerfulness those prin-e 
ciples, which were established on the ruins of tlieir 
favourite prejudices. It is a little extraordinary 
that the success of this niilder method of disputar 
tion should h^ve had -no greater influence on suc-» 
ceediqg ages; eppeciaUy sinp^ the Divine Founder 
of Christianity has, by his own example, so emi- 
nently recommended the same practi(:e, The er- 
rors of mankind wer-e treated by him with the ten^ 
derness of a parent ; and ^ven divine truths intro? 
duced into th^ mind by persuasion rather th£^ au* 
thority, The delivery of them in parables was ex<r 
cellently calcnlated to divest men of prejudices and 
passions, and tP exclude the consideration of selfr 
interest from the question ; at the same tiipe that 
it shewed an indulgence to the understanding, by 
proposing chiefly general truths, and leaving their 
particular ^plication to ourselves. 

The latal influence of politics on society, in a 
country divided into parties like our own, has been 
too often mentioned to requite illustration. J shall 
observe Pnly» that it has been the occasion of es^- 
eluding a variety of useful knowledge fron> conver- 
sation, even with men of the most moderate prin- 
ciples. They have been cautious of engaging on any 
subject^ which might accidentally lead to that of po-. 
Jrtics ; and from the natural relation of one science 
i^ aw^therj haye b^ th^s V^9^\^^ precluded Jthem* 
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selves from almost every brandi of instnactive con- 
verBation. It was observable at the table of a late 
great man, that obscenity was too often the sublet 
of discourse, wJiich he himself appeared not suf^ 
ficiently to discountenance. To some serious per-p 
sohs^ who took olfence at his conduct, he made the 
following apology : * I have attempted,' says he, 
< in vain to start other subjects, and at the same 
time to preserve the. harmony of my company. If, 
for instance, I introduce the state of ancient and 
modem learning, we enter very soon into a com<* 
parison of the governments they have flourished 
under, to the disadvantage of tlie present one, and 
the persons that conduct it. If the subject hm 
been philosophy, I have sometimes apprehended 
that it would conclude with laying hands on the 
hilts of swords, from divisions on toleration, and 
oooasional conformity. I am therefore under the 
necessity of conniving at a subject, in which alone 
whig and toiy, churchman and dissenter, minis- 
terial and anti-ministerial man unite together, with 
any degree of cheerfulness.' 

Another impediment to the revival of convert 
Ration may be ascribed to our notion of its being 
intended as a relaxation from every thing serious, 
useful, or moral. The mind has been compared to 
a bow, which is sometimes unbent to preserve its 
elasticity : and because the bow is useless in a state 
of remission, we make the same conclusion of the 
human mind. Whereas the mind is an active prin- 
ciple, and naturally impatient of ease ; it may lose 
indeed its vigour by being employed too intensely 
on particular subjects, but recovers itself again, 
rather by varying its application, than by continu* 
ing inactive. History, poetry, and the lighter 
parts of science more agreeably relieve us from ab- 
stracted studies, thaa a total indolence and dissi* 
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patioDL. It is this continued, thou^ vaiied exes* 
cise of the mind, in the hours of leisure as well as 
of bijsiness, that seems to have given the ancients 
that superiority over the moderns, -which we ata 
'inore ready to acknowledge, thcyi to inquire into 
the reason <o£ Even TuUy iiimseif, if he had der 
dicated his retirement to tliose aipuse^^ients that 
employ the modern woiid, mi^t have been deli« 
yered to posterity with qo greater reputation, than 
what he was entitled t^ from the character of aa 
eminent pleader and poiidcian. It was in that rer 
tirement, and in the hojars of conversation, that he 
exhausted those subjects of reasoo and philosophy^ 
which have rendered him the admiration of fnan? 
kind. • I was engaged lately in. conversation with 
some friends on a particular branch of writing, that 
of dialogue. £viery one admired the ease of the 
ancients in it, and condemned the moderns as stiff 
and unnaturai. i agreed in opinion with them, but 
thought their reflections as much a satire on the age 
as the writers. Modern dialogue appears unnatural, 
because the scenes, the persons, and the subjects it 
associates, are seldom united in real life. It was 
Xiatural for an ancient writer to represent Varro, 
Atticus, Brutus, &c. discussing subjects of the ut- 
most importance to mankind in portico's or gar- 
dens, because the great men of Rome frequently 
spent their retirement in this manner. It would 
seem the very reverse to introduce in our days Sip 
Thomas requesting my lord duke to resume bis ar- 
guments for the immateriality pf the soul under th^ 
shade of a beechrtree, or entreating him to pener 
trate into the recesses of the wood, that he may 
pursue without interruption his inquiry into tha 
foundation of morality. The reason is, that dis- 
quisitions of this kind do not frequently engage tha 
thought of our gre^t men; QV if tjiey rpaljy ih\^ 
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eular apartments they call their studies. , When 
the;i^ chunce to penetrate into the gloom of wobds, 
it is in pursuit of game, not of truth. The conversa- 
tion' in gardens is not often of an elevated kind ; and 
the circular seats round spreading trees usually in- 
spire other thoughts than abstracted ideas.r 

I shall close tni$ subject with lamenting the in-* 
jury done to society by our unnatural exclusion of 
the softer siex frottt^ every conversation- either serious 
or instructive. The most enlightened ages of th^r 
vrorld entertained juster notions of their merit; 
even Socrates, the father of ancient wisdom, was 
fond of acknowledging that he had learnt eloquertce 
from Aspasia/ i may add of the sex^ that they de* 
rive some advantage over us from the very defects 
of their education : their minds operate with more 
freedom^ and with the genuine simplicity of uncor- 
rupted nature. They are not fettered, like ours, 
by principles and systems, nor confined to the par- 
ticular modes of thinking, that prevail in colleges 
and schools. The liveliness too of their imagina* 
tion entitles them to a place in the gravest, as well 
as the most cheerful company; I will not even ex- 
cept the Symposia of philosophers : for, to conclude 
a little learnedly, though demonstration itself may 
appear principally to depend on the judgment, yet 
the discovery of intermediate ideas, necessary to 
it; is more particularly the province of invention. 
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. I. Medio tutissvms this, OvxD» 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

Sir, 
The golden mean, or middle track of life, has al- 
ways been esteemed the best, because it is the hap- 
piest: aad I believe, upon inquiry, it will be found 
to be the happiest, because the people so situated 
wre the wisest part of mankind; and being the 
wisest, are best able to subdue those turbulent pas- 
sions which are the greatsest enemies to happi- 
ness. 

But has not a man of the first raink and fortune 
a greater opportunity, in proportion to that fottune^ 
to acquire knowledge, than a man in middling cir- 
cumstances ? Most certainly he has ; and I make 
uo doubt but that persons of the first quality wo\ild: 
be persons of the first understanding, if it was n<>t 
ibr one very matedal obstacle, I mean fashion^ 
There are no two characters so entirely iilcompati^ 
hie as a man of sense and « vtmn of fashion. A 
man of fashion mu^t devote his whole time to the 
iaslilo^iabie pleas^ires: among the first t>f these may 
be reck0i»?d gaiming^ in tlie J»ursuit of which wq 
cannot allow him less than a third part of the 
twenty-four hours; and the other sixteen (allowing 
for a little sleep) are to be spent in amusements, 
perhaps less vicious, but not more profitable. 

I would not here be understood to mean, that 
every man of quality is a man of fashion ; on the 
contrary, I know several whose titles serve to make 
their merits more conspicuous : but I cannot help 
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observing, that the noble lord who holdi the first 
place amongst the men of wit and genius, has not 
been known to alter tli© cock of his little hat foi* 
Above these twenty years. 

If we consider the lowest class of life but for a 
moment, we shall not be at a loss to account foi* 
their ignorance. They have little more time from 
their labour than what is necessary for refreshment. 
They work to supply their own necessities, and the 
luxuries of the great. Let us examine how far 
these two extremes of life resemble each other in 
their recreations and diversions. John Skiughter, 
tlie butcher, trots his goose-rumped mare twelver 
miles within the hour for twenty guineas. My lord 
rides his own horse a match for five hundred. Two^ 
bricklayers labourers play at all-fours in an aie*' 
ftouse on a Saturday night for tfceir week's wages* 
His Grace and Count Basset are doing the same 
thing at White's for all they ai-e worth in the 
Wt)rW» My lord, having been, unfortunate in an 
amour, sends to the doctor at Whitehall. Tom 
Errand, in the same dilemma, runs away to the li- 
tentiHte upon Ludgate-hill. In their taste too they 
wre the same. It is common ih our tlieatres for 
the pfeudit to come at one and the same time froiw 
t!he boxes and the apper gallery. In their plurality 
<jf wives and mistresses, in their non-observance of 
religious ceremonies, and in many oth^ p«*d[e»larsj 
which I shall forbeav t^d^mention^ they seem entirely 
to agree. 

For my own part, I imbibed early the love of 
fhedibcnt}' ; and I find it growing upon sffe as I in- 
^easa in years ; msomnch that my discourse, lei 
tihe sdbject be what it will, is generally tinctured 
'with- it. Nay, I- a«i eve« afraid, ^fc•. Fitar-Adam, 
when I tell you some little anecdote, of my. life; 
that you will accuse me of running into the ex.- 

VOL. XXVII. X 
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TRtMti, by adhering too closely and circumstan- 
tially to the M £ D I u M . For example : I gave more 
for my chambers than I need to have done, because 
I would have them in the Middle Temple, a situa- 
tion tery agreeable to me, as lying in the midway 
between the city and the court, t have never 
thought myself so happy at the play-house, since 
Burton's box was taken down, though I always sit 
in the center pf the middle gallery. And to tell 
you the truths I haye often wished myself shorter, 
because I am somewhat above .the middle stature. 

This particular way of thinking very ffequontW 
subjects me to little rudenesses and affronts. It 
was but t'otlier night that a young gentleman of our 
inn, who aspires at being lord chancellor^ . wished 
me in the middle of a horse-pond, .for dwelling 
perhaps a little too long on the happiness of a mid- 
d)e state ; a|id it is no new thing to me' at Nando'a 
to overhear the smikrts, at my entrance into that 
coffee-hou^, crying out, * Here comes old Mk- 
dium/ 

These, 'Mr. Fitz«Adam, are disagreeable things; 
but then I have the self-satisfaction of knowing that 
I am in the right. But I trespass on your patience^ 
and besides, have made my letti^ longer than I in- 
tended: I shall therefore conclude abruptly with 
that excellent wish of Agur's, * Give me neither 
~ poverty nor riches/ 

I am, &c. . 

By way of supplement to the above, and to il- 
lustrate by example the absurdity of running -mtb 
extremes, I shall present my readers with another 
letter, which I received 9ome time ago from a fe- 
male correspondent. 
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I Mr.FiTz-AcAM, 

I am an humbje Qousin to two sisters, who tUough 
)tb^* are gQodrbumouredy good sort of people, and 
(all things considered) behave to me tolerably well, 
yet their manners and dispositions are sq extremely 
opposite, that the ta.sk of pleasing them is rendered 
' very difficult and troublesome. The eldest of my 
I cousins is a very jolly freerhearted girU ^^^ so great 

' ^n enemy to all k^nds of form^ that you seldom see 

' l)er ?Yitb so much as a pin ii^ her gown; while the 

youngest^ who thinks \n her he§r^ that h^r sister i$ 
' no better than a s;.att^ij.n,. runs into the contrary 

extreme, and is, ii) every thing she does, an absolute 
FIBF4P. She takes up ahnoi^tasmuch time to pu^ 
pn a gown, as l|er sister does to dirty one. The 
eldest is too thoughtless to remember what she if 
to do, and the youngest is so tedious in doing it, 
that the time is alw^s elapsed in which it was ne- 
cessary for it to be doiie. If you lend any thi«g tq 
the eldest, you are sure to have^ it lost ; or if you 
would borrow aay.thiug.of the youngest, it is odds 
but she refuses it, from an opinion than you will be 
less, careful of it than herself. Whatever wprk is 
done by one sister, is too slight to hang together for 
an hour's wear; and whatever Is undertaken by the 
other, is generally tQO nice and curious to be 
fiuished. 

As they ^re constantly bed-feUowg, the first sleep 
of the eldest is sure to be broke by the youngest, 
whose usual time for midressing and folding up her 
cloatbs, is at Uast ^n hour and a half, allowing a 
third part of that time for hindrapces, occasioned 
by her elder sister's thingSi which Ije scattered 
every where in her way. 

If tliey had lovers, Mr. FitzrAdam, I know ex-? 
! gctly how it would be; the eldest wpuld lose he^*'^ 
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by sayiug yes too soon, and the youngest by saying 
vo too often. If they were wives, the one would 
be too hasty to do any thing right, and the other 
too tedious to do any thing pleasing : or were they 
mothers, the daughters of the eldest would be play- 
ing at taw with the boys, and the sons of the youngest 
dressing dolb with the misses. 

I wish, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that you would be so kind 
to these cousins of mine as to favour them with 
your advice. I have told you already, that they 
are both good humoured ; and if you could prevail 
upon tlie eldest to borrow from the youngest a little 
thought and neatness; and upon the youngest to 
add to her exactness aHttle of the careless freedom 
of the eldest, you would ma^ce them very amiable 
women, and me tlie happiest of all humble cousins, 
I am. Sir, 

Tour amstant reader^ and most kumbk urcnnt^ 

M. A. 



No. 96. THURSDAY,. OCTOBER 31, 1754. 



I WAS not e little surprizfed the other day at re- 
ceiving a letter by the penny-post, acquainting me 
that notwithstanding' "an I had said in a former pa* 
per concerning the general reformation that had 
taken place by means of these essays, there were 
people amongst us who were taking pains to undo 
all I had done ; and that unless I exerted myself no- 
tably on a new occasion, my labours for the good of 
mankind would fall short of their intention. The 
writer of this letter proceeds to inform me, that he 
tias lately obtained a sight of a dramatic manuscript 
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(tftken, as he supposes, from a history in Machiavel) 
ceiled BELPBEGpR, or the Married Devii;, 
which manuscript, he is credibly assured, is intended 
to l^e offered at one of the theatres this very season, 
My correspondent inveighs greatly against the evil 
tea()e^py of this piece, of \irhich he has sent me a 
short transcript, intreating my publication of it, 
as a warning to the managers against consenting to 
its exhibition. The transcript, which consists only 
of one short scene, tqgetb^ with the intrqduction, 
is exactly as follow^ : 

Belpiiboqe, a^^eathen devHy in the disguise of 
ckrUiimifle^h aid^HOody vtakes 1^ entrance upon the 
itHgt; toherey after a clap of thunder^ agid severe^ 
^a3^e$ of lightnings another detil of a smaller size,, 
dressed like a lacfueyt in aflame-^coimred Ircery^ trim- 
med %ith hlt^k^ and stuck round with fire works^ riset 
from a tr^ip door, delivers a letter ^o Belphegor, 
andj making a verif low bow, descends in thunder and 
Ugktning asherofe, Belphegor then comes for^ 
ifardj and reads the letter^ whiQh cgntaitis these 
words : 

* foi(ASMUGH as pur true and trusty devil and 
cousin, Belphegor, hath, in obedience to our 
commands, submitted himself to the torments of the 
married state for one whojeyear upon earth, thereby 
to instruct us in the nature of wives, and to get re- 
mission of puqishm^ntfor all husbands in these our 
realiQS; ai^d \Ve, well knowing Ui^ many miseries 
he hath endured in this his state of flesh, and being 
graciously pleased to release him from his bondage, 
have ordered that the earth do open at six in the 
evening of this present day, to re-admit him to ouir 
dominions. Given at our palace, 6c c. 

Plvto/ 

%3i 
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BExrREOOB, expresses great joy at reading the iet- 
ter; and whUe he is thanking Plttto /or Am clemency^ 
and congratulating himself that his dehveranee is near 
at hand. Harlequin enters at the hack of the stttge^ 
looking very disconsolately j and bowing f oBe lp h ego r, 
tcho, ^'ter suroeytng him with wonder, exclaims asjoi" 
lows*: 

Bel. Hey-day! Who, in the name of Proser- 
pine, have we here? Some other devil upon a fro- 
lick too, I suppose '. He looks plaguy discontented* 
If thou art a devils speak to me. (Harlequin shakes 
his head.) A Frenchman, I presume; but then h» 
would have found his tongue sooner. Are you 
married, friend ? 

Har. a very miserable fellow, sir, 

Bel; Why, aye ; that sounds a little tike tnatri- 
mony. But who are you ? For by the knave's look, 
end the fool's coat, you should be some e^^traordi^ 
nary personage. 

Har. I could eat a little, sir. 

Bel. Very likely, friend. But who are you, I 
cay! 

Har. a poor Harlequin, sir ; married yester* 
day, and now running away from my wife. 

Bel. a Harlequin? What's that? 

Har. Were you never at the play-house, sir? 
A Harlequin is a man of wit without words ; his bu- 
siness is to convey moral sentiments with a nod of 
the head, or a shake of the nether parts— I'll shew 
you after dinner, if you please, sir. 

(Belphegor waves his handy and a table rises wiik 
provision and wine. J 

Ha r. Sir, your most humble servant. If it was 
not for hunger, now, I should beg leave to ask, sir, 
U you are not the devil? (Sits down and eats. J 

B»i.» A devil that will do you no harm, friend* 

Hai^, But ftre you really ^e devil, sir ? 
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Bei. Have you any objection, Mr. Harlequin ? 

Har. None in the leasts sir; it is not my way 
to object to trifles. Sir, my humble duty to you. 
(Drinks,) Yes, yes, sir, you must be the devil, or 
some such great person. And pray, sir, if one may 
make bold to ask, how go matters below, sir? I 
suppose you have a world of ^xns. company there. 
But I am afraid, sir, the pl^ce is a little too smoaky 
for the ladies. 

Bel. To those who have not been used to town 
-indeed - 

Har. To be sure, sir, the town is a very natural 
preparation. You Jive pretty much as we do, I 
suppose > 

Bel. Pretty much so^ as to the pleasures of the 
place; rather less scandal among us. 

Har. And more sinning, perhaps ? 

Bel, Very little difference as to that; hypo- 
crisy we have none of : j^eople of fashion, you know, 
are above hypocrisy; and we are chiefly people of 
fashion. 

Har. No doubt, sir. A good many new-comers 
I reckon from England? 

Bel. a good many, friend; we are particularly 
fond of the English. 

Har. You have them of all professions, I pre- 

• 9nme. 

Bel. Lawyers we do not admit. They are good 
nort of people in general, and take great pains to 

• come among us ; but J don't know how it is, we are 
apt tabe jealous of them, I think— and so they. go ^ 
little Ipwer down. 

Har. Divines of all religions, I suppose ? 

Bel. Rather of no religion, friend; of those w^ 
have abundance ; and very much respected they are 
indeed. 

Ha a. Physiciaoft too« no doubt ? 
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Bel. And that's a little odd; for we have no 
fdeaths among us ; and yet there is no country under 
Heaven, I believe, so 9tpck^d ynih physicians ^s 
purs. 

Har. And traders, pray I 

Bel. a world of them, of the better sort. The 
industry and wealth qf those gentlemen will always 
secure them e^ warna pl^e with JJs. 

Har. Atheists I suppose in plenty? 

Bel. Atheists! Not that I ren^ember. We have 
abundance of fine gentlenjen; but I never heard 
that they professed atheisni below. 

Har. And pray^ sir, do any of the players make 
you a visit ? 

' Bel. I never heard that they went any where 
else. They are a little unmanageable indeed; but 
we have them all, from Roscius of Rome, to Joe 
Miller of Drury Lane: and o, fine company they 
are. Beside^, we have all the wits that ever wrote; 
^ncj then we hg-ve no. licencer to be a check upon 
their fancies ; though I don't remember that lewd- 
ness has been carried ^ degree farther than with 
You. 

Har. Very likely, sir. But pray, sir, if I may 
be indulged, who are your favourite ladies at pre- 
sent? 

Bel. Why, indeed, among so large a number, 
it is hard to say which. The nuns of all nations 
^re reckoned mighty good sprt pf women ; but a 
devil of true taste will tell you that a thorough- 
bred English woinan of quality will gp beyoi^^d 
them. 

Har. You are pleased to compliment the l^ng- 
lish ladies, sir. And what extraordinary business, 
if I may have leave to ask, may ^ve been the oc* 
casiop of this visit ? 
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Bel, Curiosity and a wife : the very two things 
that send you gentlemen upon a visit to us. 

Har. May be so. And pray, sir, what stay do 
you intend to make ?- 

Bel. Only this €vening» 

Har. Can I do you any service, sir ? 

Bel. Aye; you shall make love to my wife, 
• Har. Her ladyship is from hell too, I suppose ? 

Bel. Going thither as fast as she can,- Mr. Har- 
lequin -But I hear her coming; walk this way, 

and I'll instruct you. [Exeunt^ 

Thus ends the scene ; which my correspondent 
inveighs against with so much bitterness, that when 
I consider it throughout, I am almost of opinion 
that (in the fashionable phrase) he is taking me in^ 
and that he has desired my publication of it in or- 
der to excite curiosity, and to get the piece talked 
of before its appearance upon the stage.- And in- 
deed this method of puffing by abuse is fre- 
quently the most successful of any ; for as in these 
very reformed times a wicked book is so rare to be 
met with, people will be tempted to read it, out of 
mere curiosity. 

I remember a very sceptical pamphlet, that wais 
no where to be seen but in the bookseller's shop, 
till the author bethought himself of selecting the 
most offensive passages of it, and by printing them 
in the Daily Advertiser, and calling upon the clergy 
to confute, and the magistrate to suppress so per- 
nicious a performance, he carried it through three 
impressions in less than a fortnight. If my present 
correspondent has adopted this plan, T shall take 
care to counterwork his design, by giving it as my 
opinion that the above scene (however it nnay be 
objected to by people of a particular turn) is per* 
fedly harmlefs, " • * 
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l>'o, 97, THPRSDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 175*. 



The following letter is written with such an air of 
truth, that though it comeg frpqa on^ of those un^ 
Jiappy creatures who have alsvays a story tq tell ia 
palliation of thejr infamy, I cannot refuse giving it 
q, place in thi§ paper. If tjie artffice that undid this 
poor girl be a common one, it may possibly be less 
pradised by being more known. All I shall say far- 
ther is, that 1 have made no other alteration in the 
letter than to correct false ^spellings and a few efr 
f ors in the Ep8;lish, 

To Mr. FiT3rADAWj 
Sir. 

I am the daughter of very ho^ie^t aqd reputable 
parents in thQ north of England ; but as an account 
pf my fanjily does no way relate tpi^y §tory,I shall 
avoid troubjing you wjth any farther particulars on 
tha,t head. At the age ojf seventeen I had leave 
from my father and mother to accompany a neigh- 
bouring fafliily of some distinction to town, having 
lived in the strictest intimacy with the young ladies 
of that family j^ver sjnce | wa§ a chi|d. 

At ojir arrival in town, we were visjted by gi great 
deal of poi?jpany,and among the rest by ^ young genr 
tlemau pf fortune^ who seldoq^ parsed a day without 
|seeing us. As this gentlemap*s family, ai^d ths^t qf 
my frfends, had been long acquaiftted, nis adini^§ion 
ito us wes without the feast ceremony ; and indeed 
be was looked upon by the young ladies and myself 
l-ather'ag a brother' than a visitor. I had often ob- 
l^erved, and 1 confess with a secret satisfaction, that 
)us behaviour Xq Me, especially when alone, wa^ 
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. somewhat more particular than to any of my com- 
panions; and I could not help placing it to his fa- 
^ Yourable opinion of me, that he was continually 
contriving parties abroad to amuse and entertain 
us, . 
' One afternoon, having been troubled with the 

f ^ead-ach ia the morning, and having therefore, ex- 
! cused myself from dining and supping out with the 
' family where I lived, he called, as he had many 
' times dene, to ask us to the play. I expressed my 
' ' concern at the ladies being from hotne, but foolishly 
' suffered myself to be persuaded to go alone w4th 
' tim into ihe gallery, after having been laughed at 
I for my objections, and told that I ought to have a 
better opinion of him than to think him capable of 
asking me to do an improper thing. 

When the play was over, we took coach to return 
home; but the coachman, having no, doubt received 
his lesson, stopped just at the door of a tavern, 
. telling OS that one of the traces was broke, and that 
he could go no farther. I suffered myself to be 
handed into the tavern, while another coach was 
called, which not being immediately to be had, my 
companion observed to me smiling, that it was a 
happy accident, and as the family 1 lived with 
would not sup at home, I should be his guest that 
evening ; and without waiting for a reply, ordered 
supper and a bottle of champaign. It was in vain 
that I remonstrated against this proposal; he knew, 
hesaid,thatmy friends would not return till twelve; 
and there could be no kind of harm in eating a bit 
of chicken, and drinking a glass of wine where we 
were. I was frightened at the thoughts of what I 
•was doing, but was indiscreet enough to consent. 
His behaviour to me all the time was the most re- 
spectiiil in the world. He took care to engage my 
ftttcution by some interesting discourse, assuring 
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me, as often as I attempted to move, that it was 
^uite early, and that till a coach could be had, it 
was to no purpose to attempt going. 

I very freely confess, that being extremely heated' 
at the playhouse, I was tempted to drink a glass or 
two of wine more than I was accustomed toj which 
flumed me a good deal ; and as my heart was by no 
means indifferent to Him who was entertaining me, 
tlie time passed away almost imperceptibly. How- 
ever, recollecting myself at last, I insisted peremp- 
torily upon going ; when, seeing me in earnest, he 
pulled out his watch, and, as if violently surprized, 
declared it was past two o'clock; adding, in the 
greatest seeming consternation, that it wouW be 
impossible for me to go home that night, and cursing 
his own folly for the 'mischief he had brought upon me." 

I will not attempt, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to describe 
the confusion I was in. Yet still I insisted upon 
^oing home, which he endeavoured to dissuade me 
from, by saying, that he too well knew the temper 
of the gentleman at whose house I lived, to tl^nk 
of carrying me thither at so late an hour; that he 
Would conduct me to a lady of his acquaintance, 
who should wait on me home in the morning, and 
make an excuse for my lying out. I answered him, 
that I would lie no where but at home; that I de- 
tested myself for going out with him; and that I 
would return immediately, let the hour be what it 
would. * Let us go, first of all,' replied he, ' to the 
ladies, where I will leave you but for a moment^ 
and see if the family are sitting up for you; for to 
knock at the door, and be refused admittance would 
ruin your reputation in the opinion of all the neigh- 
bourhood.^ I still insisted upon going home ; and 
a coach was accordingly called and procured ; but 
instead of carrying me to my friends, it stopped at 
Ahouse in another street* Here I was forced againsr 
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toy will to alight The mistress of it was tip ; h cir-» 
! cumstance which I should have wondered at^ if I 

had not been frightened almost to death,. and inca- 
pable of thinking, speakings or knowing what I did. 

The wretch, after having, apologized to the lady 
for the distress he had brought me into, left me i^ 
great haste, to bring me intelligence of what was 
doing at home. He returned in a short time, and 
with the greatest seeming concern in his counte- 
nanre, told me, that he had learnt from: one of the -. 
servants, that the family had supped at home ;. that 
they were exasperated against me beyond forgive-- 
ness ; that they concluded me undone : and that they 
had sworn never to admit me into their doors again... 
I was quite thunderstruck at this intelligence, andv 
accused the wretch who brought it me as the vilest 
of men. He tell upon his knees, conjuring me not. 
to think him capable of any design in what was. 
done, and vowing to sacrifice his life and fortuner 
to reinstate me in the good opinion of my friends*. 
I was obliged now to put myself under his protec-^ 
tlon; but refused going to bed, though pressed to it 
by the lady of the house, who called herself his re-^ 
lation. Early in the morning, taking the lady* 
along with hiih, he pi-etended to go again to my : 
friends; but returned to me with an account that 
they were quite outrageous against me> and ab^o- • 
iutely determined never to see me again* I wrote 
to them in the most moving manner thdt my- heart 
could indite, and gave the letter to the car^ of this 
false friend. I wrote ako to my parents letter after 
letter, but without receiving a syllable from them i»- 
return ;. so? that I now looked upon myself as com* 
pletely undone*. The anxiety I suffered thriew ma » 
into a fever, doting whkh: time tlie wretch; hanHy^ 
ever stirred fcominy bed-sidef^^ vowing that his life* 
djBpended upon my recoiieFyi. l^caB aooitindeed iem*. 

VOL, XX VI I* Y i 
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stored to my health, but never to liiy peace. My 
betrayer began now to talk to me of love ; and I 
began foolishly to regard him as one that had suf- 
fered too much for what I could not impute to 
him as a crime. He $ aw> and took care hourly to 
improve> my too favourable opinion of him; and 
at length (for why should I dwell minutely on what 
I wish for ever to forget ?) by a thousand stratagems 
on his side, aiid by fatal inclination on my ovm^ 
irrecoverably undid me. 

From that very day his affections began to cool : 
and (will it be believed when I tell it ?) he grew in a 
very little time to hate me to that degree, that in 
ordier to get rid of me, and to make our separation 
my own act, he confessed to me the whole scheme 
he had laid to get me; shewed me advertisements 
in the papers from my friends and parents, offering 
rewards for my discovery; and returned me the 
letters I had written to them^ every one of which 
he had detained^ 

I stood astonished at his villany, and abhorred 
him in my souL But alas! it was now too late for 
me to ap'ply to friends» Ruminating one afternoon 
on my deplorable condition, I was surprized at 
seeing an elderly lady enter my chamben She 
made me an apology for her visit, and very frankly 
told me, that from distant hints which she had that 
day received from the mistress of the house, she 
apprehended I was fallen into bad hands $ which^ 
if true, she would be glad to assist me to the ut-^ 
most of her power. She spoke this with so much 
affection and good'^naturC) that I made no scruple 
of telling her my whole story, which so extremely 
affected her, that she shed tears while I spoke, and 
often interrupted me with her exclamations against 
the villany of men. At the conclusion she offered 
that moment to take me away> assuring me that 
5 
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her house, her purse, and her sincerest friendship 
should always be mine. I would have fallen on n>y 
knees to thank her, but she prevented me ; and or- 
dering a coach to be called, she conveyed me that 
very evening to her country-house. 

I stayed there a week, and met with the most 
kind and tender treatment from her. She com- 
pelled me to accept of some changes of clothes and 
linen, and then brought me to her house in town; 
where, in less than four-and-twenty hours, she told 
me, without the least ceremony, that I no doubt 
knew for what purpose she had taken me, and that 
as I could have no pretensions to modesty, she 
hoped my behaviour would be such as should give 
her no occasion to repent of her kindness to me. 
I desired to understand her, , and was informed 
(though not in plain words) tliat my benefactress 
was a bawd, and that she had taken me into her 
family for the most infamous of purposes. I trem- 
bled with amazement, and insisted on leaving the 
house that instant. She told me, I was at full li-. 
berty to do so ; but that first I must pay her for my 
lodging and clothes. She spoke this with great 
ease and carelesness, and then left me to myself. 
I ran down stairs with precipitation; but alas! 
sicarce was I out of the street before I was stopt 
and brought back by a bailiff who had a writ against 
me. I requested that I might have leave to write 
to the gentleman from whom I had been taken : for 
bad as he was, I said, he would not utterly desert 
me. I was permitted to write as I desired ; and the 
wretch indeed answered my letter; but it was only 
to tell me that as I had thought proper to run away 
from him, he should have nothing farther to say to 
me; and tlmt, in short, I must either submit to con- 
ditions, or go immediately with the bailiff. Fright* 
eiied a( the horrors of a prison, and hoping tii%t 
-- ' .' • y2 '' ■ '■' 
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my story might m6v€ compassion in those to whom 
I was to be introduced, I consented to do as they 
-would have me ; but alas, sir ! I was mistaken ; they 
wlisteaed indeed to my story; but instead of melt- 
ing at my misfortunes, they adored me, they said, 
for my invention. At length, having led the life of 
•« prostitute for more than a month, I attempted to 
.make a second escape, and to Ay to the hands of 
justice for protection : but I was again caught, and 
carried to a spunging*liouse ; where, after remaining 
.two days, a gentleman who had been admitted to 
me at tliat vila woman's, came to see me in my 
confinement, paid off the debt for which I was ar* 
rested, and took me to be his mistress. 

But thougii the life I now lead is in some degree 
more supportable than that which I have escaped 
from, yet to one who hopes that she has still some 
remains of principle left, it is terrible and shocking. 
My friends know what I am, and what I have been, 
but they reject and hate m^; and I have not the 
least ghmmering of hope ever to recover from the 
situation I am in, unless my story should merit the 
compassion of Him to whom I now send it, and 
.find a place in the World, Vile as I am, I would 
foe otherwise if I might< I am not old in wicked- 
. ness, tiiough I have gone such lengths in it ; being 
now really and truly but just turned of eighteen, 
land having left my father'^ house no more than fif« 
teen months ago, two of which months I lived in 
innocence jqmd reputatiofi with the most worthy of 
families. 

As to him who has brought upon me all this 
weight of misery, and who serenely and uncon* 
cemedly can reflect upon what he has done (for sq 
I am sui^e he does) I have nothing to fear, and no« 
thing to hope. I can therefore have but otie in- 
duce^ieDLt to desire your publication of tjiis le(1^r» 
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which is, that my friends may know that I have 
gained that credit with a stranger which they have 
refused to give me, and that I am really and truly 
an object of compassion. 
I am. Sir, 

(though lost to myself) 
Your tno^faitl^'ul kumbh servant. 



I 
i 

I 
\ 

i No. <)8. THURSDAY, NOVEMBEfl 14, 1754. 

* Jt gives me gr^t^t pl^ure that I am able in this 
flay's paper Uy coogratu^ate the polite part of my 

^ fellow-subjects of bpth sexes, upon the splendid 

! revival of that most rationt^l enlertiiinment, an 

J Italian opera, Of Ute years it had seemed to 

^ sicken, $q ^at I greatly feared that the unsuccess- 

^ ful efforts lyjiich it made fron* time to time, were its 

iJ . convulsive ^qd expiring pangs. But it now appears^, 

' find indeed mucU to tjifj honour of this country, that 

^ we h§v^ st^U too many protectors and protectr^ses 

1^ of the liberal arts, to suffer that of music, the most 

P liberal of them all^ to s^iijt for wai^t of due encour 

* ragement, 

^ I am sensible th^t Italian operas have frequently 

f been the objects of il^e ridicule of npany of our 

1^ greatest wits ; and^ vicwf^ ^^} op*^ ^^^^ ^ply» P^^" 

^ liaps not without some reason. But as I consider 

^ all public diversions sinjjly \yith regard tp the effects 
>vhich they, may haye upon the morals and manners 

if pf the public, I confess I respect the Italian operas, 

l< as the most innocent of any. 
t\ The sievere Monsieur Boilean justly condemn* 

^i t^e French operas the moral of which he c<ili». 

Moraie Iubrlqu\ 



ilue Lully rgcbaujfa Jts som de sa tnuiijHU 
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But then it must be considered that French operas 
are always in French, and consequently may be un- 
derstood by many French people; and that they 
are fine dramatic tragedies, adorned with all the 
graces of poetry and harmony of sounds, and may 
probably inspire too tender, if not voluptuous sen- 
timents. Can the Italian opera be accused of any 
thing of this kind ? Certainly not, Were, what is 
called, the poetry of it intelligible in itself, it would 
not be understooti by one in fifty of a British au- 
dience : but I believe that even an Italian of com- 
mon candor will confess, that he does not under* 
stand one word of it. It is not the intention of the 
thing t for should the ingenious author of the words, 
by mistake, put any meaning into them, he w^ould, 
to a certain degree, check and cramp the genius of 
the composer of the music, who perhaps might 
think himself obliged to adapt his sounds to the 
sense: whereas now he is at lil^erty to scatter indis- 
criminately, among the kings, queens, heroes and he- 
roines, his adagio's, his allegro's, his p atre- 
tics, his chromatics, and his jiggs, It would also 
have been a restraint upon the actors and actresses, 
who might possibly have attempted to form their 
action upon the meaning of their parts ; but as it is, 
if they do but seem, by turns, to be angry and sorry 
in the two firfl acts, and very merry in the last 
scene of the last, they are sure to meet with their 
deserved applause. 

Signer Metastasio attempted some time ago i^ 
very dangerous innovation. He tried gently to 
throw some sense into his operas ; but it did not 
take; the cojisequences were obvious, and nobody 
knew where they would, stop. • 

The whole skill and judgment of the poet now 
coiisists in selecting about a hundred words (for the 
opera vocabulary does not exceed that oumi^ei') 
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that terminate in liquids and vowels,' and rhyme to 
each other, Thesewords excite ideas in the hearer, 
though they were not the result of any in the poet. 
Thus the word tortorella^ stretched out to a quaver 
of a quarter of an hour, excites in us the ideas of 
tender and faithful love ; but if it is succeeded by 
naviceiiaf tliat soothing idea giveaway to the bojste* 
rous and horrid one of a skiff (that is, a heart) 
tossed by the winds and waves upon the main ocean 
of love. The handcuffs and. fetters in which thq 
hero tDmujoaly appears at the end of the second, 
or the beginning of the third act, indicate capti" 
-vity, and when properly jingled to a pathetic piece 
of recitativo upon questi ceppiy are really very mov« 
ing, and inspire a love of liberty* Can any thing 
be more innocent, or n^ore moral than this musical 
pantomime, in which there ifir not one indecent 
word or action, but where, on the contrary, ihQ 
•most generous sentiments are (however imperfect* 
ly) pointed out and inculcated, 

I was once indeed afraid that the licentiousness of 
the times had infected even the opera: for in that 
pf Alexander, the hero going into th^ heroine'^ 
apartment, found her taking a nap in an easy chair, 
Tempted by so nouch beauty, and invited by sg fa^ 
vourable an opportunity, he gently approached, 
jEind stole a pair of gloves, I confess I dreaded U^© 
/consequents of this bold step; and the more &0| a9 
it wag taken by the celebrated Signor Senesino, 
But all went off very well; for the hero contented 
himself with giving the good company a sopg, in 
vt\\\ch he declared ^hat the lips he had juH kissed 
were a couple of rjibies, 

Another good effect of the Italiaii operas, it| that 

they contribute extremely to the keepings of good 

.hours; the whole audjenc® (though passionately 

jg^d of music) being 9P tir^d before they a^e half} 
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and so sleepy before they are quite done, that they 
make the best of their way home, too drowsy to 
enter upon fresh pleasures that night. 

Having thus rescued these excellent musical 
dramas from the unjust ridicule which some people 
of vulgar and illiberal tastes have endeavoured to 
throw upon them, I must proceed and .do justice to 
the VIRTUOSOS and virtuosas who perform thenL 
But I believe it will be necessary for me to premise, 
for the sake of many of my English readers, that 
viRTii among the modern Itahans, signifies nothing 
less than what virtus did among the ancient ones, 
or what virtue signifies among us; on the con- 
trary, I might say that it signifies almost every 
thing else. Consequently those respectable titles 
of VIRTUOSO and virtuosa have not the least re- 
Jation to the moral characters of the parties. They , 
mean only that those persons (endowed, some by 
nature, and some by art, with good voices) have 
from their infancy devoted their time and labour to 
the various combinations of seven notes: a study 
that must unquestionably have formed their mind$, 
enlarged thtir notions, and have rendered them 
most agreeable and instructive companions ; and 
as such, I observe that they are justly solicited, 
received, and cherished by people of tiie first di^' 
tinction. 

As these illustrious personages come over here 
with no sordid view of profit, but merely per far 
piacer a la nohilita Inglese, that is, to oblige the 
English nobility, they are exceedingly good and 
condescending to such of the said English nobility, 
and even gentry, as are desirous to contract an iu- 
timacy with them. They will, for a word's speak- 
ing, dhie, sup, or pass tlae whole day with people 
of a certain condition, and perhaps sing or play, if 
civilly requested. ]S^ay, I have l^aown xuany of 
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them so good as to pass two or three monthd of the 
summer at the country seats of some of their noblo 
^friends, and thereby mitigate the horrors of the 
. pountry and the mansion-house, to n^y lady and 
her daughters. I have been assured by many of 
-their chief patrons and patronesses, that they are 
;M the best creatures in the world; and from the 
time of signor Cavaliero Nicolini down to this day^ 
i have constantly heard the several great per** 
formers, $uch as Farinelli, Carestini, Monticelli, 
Gaffarielli, as well as the signore Cuzzoni, Faustina, 
4&c. much more praised for their affability, the gen*^ 
tleness of their njanuers, and all the good qualities 
.£)f the head and heart, tharj for either their musical 
iskill or execution. J have even known these their 
social virtues lay their protectors and protectressea 
under great difficulties how to reward such distin;* 
^uished merit, But benefit-nights luckily came to 
their assistance, and gave then) an opportunity of 
insinuating, with all due regard, into the hand of 
the performer, in lieu of a ticket, a considerably 
bank-bill, ^ gold snuff-bpx, a diamondrring, or 
poqgie such trifle. Jt is to be hoped that the illust 
trious signor Farinelli has not yet forgot th^ many 
instances he experienced of British niuniflcence ; 
for it is certain that J»any private families ^tid r^« 
rnember them^ 

All this is very well j and I greatly approve of it, 
as I an) of tolerating and fiaturalizing principles. 
But however^ as the best things may admit of in)- 
provement by certain modifications, J 9hall now 
suggest two; the oije pf a public, the- other of g^ 
private nature, J would by ail mean$ w^ltome 
these respectable guests, but I wotjld by no nyeaiis 
part with Jrheni, as is too soon and too often the 
cafie. Eofl^e pf them, when they have got ten of 

4itpm ^tmit^d pomjd? here, wftkiadly withdraw 
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themselves, and purchase estates in land tn thefr 
own countries; and others are seduced from us, 
by the pressing invitations of some great potentate 
to come over to superintend his pleasures, and to 
take a share in his counsels. This is not only a 
great loss to their particular friends, the nobility 
and gentry, but to the nation in general, by turn- 
ing the balance of our musical commerce consider- 
ably against us. I would therefore humbly pro^ 
pose, that immediately upon the arrival of these 
valuable strangers, a writ of we exeat reg/tym should 
be issued to keep them here. The other modifi- 
cation, which I beg leave to hint at only, it being 
of a private nature, is, that no virtitoso whose 
voice is below a contralto, shall be taken to the 
country seat of any family whatoever ; much less 
any strapping fidler, bassoon or bass viol, who does 
not even pretend to sing, or if he does, sings a rough 
tenor, or a tremendous bass. The consequences 
may be serious, but at least the appearances ara 
not edifying. 



No. 99. . THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1754. 



Trudmi fututi ttritpori: exitum 
Califrinoja no^^e prcmit Dtut ; 

Ru/ttfutf si mortalii ultra ^ 

Fas trtpidat, Sl^d adest, metnptiv 
Comf>tttere aquus. HoR. 

It requires very little experience of the world to 
discover that mankind seldom enjoy the present 
hour, but are almost continually employing their 
thoughts about the future. This disposition may 
indeed serve to delude some people into a happi- 
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nessy whicli^ Otherwise, they would never know; 
and we sometimes see men engaging in prospects 
apparently disadvantageous to themselves, that they 
may enjoy the comfortable thought of having bene- 
fited their families. But unfortunately this is not 
the general turn of mankind ; and, I am afraid) still 
less so of my countrymen than of any others : they 
are constantly looking towards the dark side of the 
prospect) fearing every thing) and hoping nothing. 

This unhappy disposition seems to spread its bale- 
ful influence more fatally in this month, that in any 
Qther of the whole year : for besides tlie colds, va- 
poursv and nervous disorders with which individuals < 
are afflicted, tlie state always suffers exceedingly 
during this month. I myself remember this 
couNTEY UNDONE every November for these forty 
years. The truth is, that to make amends for that 
levity and dissipation of thought which horse- 
racing and rural sports have occasioned in tlie sum- 
mer, every zealous Ei^glishman sits down at this 
season seriously to consider the state of the nation > 
and always, upon mature reflection, concludes, that 
matters are so bad, that the business of government 
cannot possibly be carried on through another ces- 
sion. The products of the press^ either proceeding 
from persons really affected by the season, or cun- 
ningly designed to suit the gloomy disposition of 
the buyer) all tend to increase this disorder of the 
mind. Serious Considerations^ The Tears of Tradcy 
The Groans of the Plantations, and the like, are the 
titles that spread the sale of pamphlets at this sea- 
son _of the year ; while The Cordial for low SpiritSy 
and The Pills to purge Melancholy have no chance 
for a veut) till the spring has given a turn to the. 
blood) and put the spirits into a disposition to be 
|^e&sed« 

There are indeed maay recreations and amuse* 
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ments \ti thb m^tfbpolis^ that ftfe designed as so 
many antidotes to the general gloom ; but though 
v?e have had this year the greatest importation of 
entertainment that ever was known, I doubt, there 
are many inhabitants of this city who are at present 
BO totally possessed with the spleen^ that they do 
not know of half the nuihber of dahcers, singers, 
inimicSj and beauties, which are already arrived* 
It is) however, comfortable to reflect on that happy 
revolution, which is constantly brought about by 
the Christmas holidaj'B and the ledgthening of the 
daysi Those who seemed so lately to be lost in de- 
spair, grow into spirits oh a sudden; and plays, 
operas, ball6> pantomimes, and burlettas diffuse an 
Universal ecstasyi 

But even in the midst t>t this highest tide of spi* 
l-its, 1 am sorry to say it, the most groundless sup* 
positiohR of what may possibly happen, shall spread 
a cloud oveV all our joy^ The idea of an invasion, 
a comet, or an earthquake, shall keep the whole 
town in an agony for many weeks. In short every 
npprehension shall in its turn make an impression 
on our imaginations, excej)t that of a FtiTURB 

STATEk 

That this great eveht should not occupy those 
minds which are totally engrossed by the present* 
is not mucli to be wondered at j but that it should 
be the only view towards which theise lookers-- 
roRWARB never tuni their eyes, is an inconsistency 
altogether unaccountable* 

When Falstaif 's. wench is sitting upon his knee^ 
her bint seems to be a little ill-timed, when she ad- 
Vises him f& patch vp his old body for Heaxen ; and 
his reply is suitable to the place ahd occasion ; 
PcacCy good DoU ; do fwt speak lik^ a dcat^^-heifd ; 
do nut bid me remember wine eiuL Mrs. Quickly was- 
n^- ie£« blaaae-ublo on the otk€r sidej when fiading 
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him so near his end that he began to cry out, she 
says, Now J, to comfort Mm^ bid kirn he ihould not 
think of God. 

I avoid entering seriously and particulariy into 
tliis subject, that I may not give my paper the air 
of a sermon : and instead of using arguments of a 
religious cast, I desire only to recommend a pro- 
priety and consistency of thought and conduct. It 
is therefore that I would advise my readers either 
to throw aside, not for this month only, but for 
their whole lives, this gloomy curiosity that will 
avail them nothing, and to enter into a free and 
full enjoyment of the present ; or if, of necessity, 
they must direct their whole attention to the fu- 
ture, let it be to that expectation, which they may 
depend upon with the utmost certainty, which will 
afford the most profitable exercise for their inqui- 
sitive thoughts, and which will be the only instance 
where an anxious concern for the future can pos- 
sibly be of service to them. 

I have been principally led into this train of 
thinking by a letter which I received yestercjay by 
the penny-post, and which I shall here communi- 
cate to my readers, as a proper conclusion of this 
paper. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

I am just returned from a short visk to some re- 
lations of mine, who live in a large old mansion- 
house in the country. The gloomy aspect of the 
place, the unpleasing appearance of nature at the 
fall of the leaf, and the alteration of the weather 
with the change of the season, made me acquiesce* 
in the received opinion, that there is really some- 
thing dreadful in the influence of this month of 
November ; which, however, we who live in Lon- 

VOL. xxvii, z 
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don, have iio such apparent reason to be affected 
with. 

The melancholy impression which I received from 
the place, was greatly increased by the turn of its 
inhabitants. My uncle and aunt are blessed with a 
competent fortune, and two fine children; but they 
neither enjoy the one, nor educate the other; their 
whole attention being engrossed by objects, which, 
in their estimation, are of much greater consequence. 
My uncle is continually employed in computing the 
year in which this kingdom is to become a province 
to Prance; and my aunt is no less occupied in en- 
deavouring to fix the exact time of the Millen- 
nium> 

A younger brother of my uncle's, who lives in 
the family, and who is a very great mathematician, 
has been busied many years in calculations, which, 
he asserts^ are of the utmost importance to the 
world, as they affect the duration and well-being 
of it. He is greatly apprehensive that, from Sir 
Isaac Newton's system, the time will come when 
this earth, round as it was at first created, will be 
as flat as a pancake : but long before this event can 
happen, it must certainly suffer a more palpable in- 
convenience. He has made a discovery that the 
profusion of man consumes faster than the earth 
produces. Vast ffeets, and enormous buildings, 
have wasted almost all our oak ) and tlite firs of 
Norway are beginning to fail. What shall we do, 
he says, when the coad, salt, iron, and lead mines 
are exhausted ? And besides, may it not happen 
before these events take place, that such vast exca- 
vations, inconsiderately made, may give a perni- 
cious inequality to the balance of the globe ? These 
arguments are slighted by his brother, who is more 
immediately alarmed for the balance of Europe ; 
but they have great weight with my aunt, as they 
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e V ince the necessity of a renewal, and tend to hasten^ 
as well as prove, the establishment of the Millen- 
nium. 

A farther account of the anxieties of this family 
may possibly be the subject of another letter : I 
shall, however, conclude this with discovering to 
you my own, I am in great pain lest the young 
squire should turn out a vulgar and imperious 
blockhead, from having been left all his life to ser^ 
vants ; and I am sorry to say, that the event which 
my uncle and aunt have most immediate reason to 
fipprehend, is ray cousin Mary*s running away with 
the butler. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 
A.Z. 



No. 100. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1754.1 



I HEARD the other day with great pleasure from 
my worthy friend Mr. Dodsley, that Mr. Johnson's 
English Dictionary, with a grammar and history of 
our language prefixed, will be published this winter, 
in two large volumes in folio. 

I had long lamented that we had no lawful stand- 
ard of our language set up, for those to repair to, 
who might chuse to speak and write it grammati- 
cally and correctly : and I have as long wislied that 
either some one person of distinguished abilities 
would undertake the work singly, or that a certain 
number of gentlemen would form themselves, or be 
formed by the government, into a society for that 
purpose. The late ingenious Doctor Swift proposed 
a plan of this nature to his friend (as he thought 
z2 
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him) the Iprfl treasurer Oxford, hut without suc- 
cess ; precision and perspicuity not heing in general 
the favourite objects of ministers, and perhaps still 
less so of that minister than of any other. 

Many people have imagined that so extensive a 
work would have been best performed by a nuniLer 
of persons, who should have taken their several de- 
partments, of examining, sifting, winnowing (I bor- 
row this image from the Italian Crvsca) purifying, 
and finally fixing our language, by incorporating 
their respective funds into one joint stock. But 
whether this opinion be true or false, I think the 
public in general, and the republic of letters in par- 
ticular, greyly obliged to Mr. Johnson, for having 
undertaken and executed so great and djBsirable a 
work. Perfection is not to be expected from man; 
but if we are to judge by the various works of Mr. 
Johnson, already published, we have good reason 
to believe that he will bring this as near to perfec- 
tion as any one man could do. The plan of it, 
which he published some years ago, seems to me to 
be a proof of it. Nothing can be more rationally 
imagined, or more accurately and elegantly ex- 
pressed. I therefore recommend the previous pe- 
rusal of it to all those who intend to buy the dic- 
tionary, and who, I suppose, are all those who can 
afford it. 

Tlie celebrated dictionaries of the Florentine and 
French academies owe their present size and per- 
fection to very small beginnings. Some private 
gentlemen of Florence, and some at Paris, had met 
at each other's houses to talk over and consider 
their respective languages : upon which they pub- 
lished some short essays, which essays were the em- 
brios of those perfect productions, that now do so 
much honour to the two nations, . Even Spain, 
«vhich seems not to be the soil where, of late at 
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least, letters have either prospered, or been culti* 
vatfcd, has produced a dictionary, and a good one 
too, of the Spanish language, in six large volumes 
in folio. 

I cannot help thinking it a sort of disgrace to our 
nation, that hitherto we have had no such standard 
of our language; our dictionaries at present being 
more properly what our neighbours the Dutch and 
the Germans call theirs, word-books, than dic- 
tionaries in the superior sense of that title. All 
words, good and bad, are there jumbled indiscrimi- 
nately together, insomuch that the injudicious 
reader may speak, and write as inelegantly, im- 
properly, and vulgarly as he pleases, by and with 
the authority of one or other of our word-books. 

It must be owned that our language is at present 
in a state of anarchy ; and hitherto, perhaps, it may 
not have been the worse for it. During our free 
and open trade, many words and expressions have 
been imported, adopted, and naturalized from other 
languages, which have greatly enriched our own. 
Let it still preserve what real strenf^th and beauty 
it may have borrowed from oth(M-s, bat let it not, 
like the Tai*peian maid, be overwhelmed an^^ crushed 
by unnecessary foreign ornaments. I'he time for 
discrimination sf^ems to be now come. Toleration, 
adoption and naturalization have run their lengths. 
Good order and authority are now necessary. But 
where shall we find them, and at the same time the 
obedience dtie to them ? We must have recourse to 
the old Roman expedient in times of confusion, 
and chuse a dictator. Upon this principle I give 
my vote for Mr. Johnson to fill that great and ar- 
duous post. And I hereby declare that I make a 
total surretider of all my rights and privileges in the 
English languag \' as a iVee-uorn British subject, ta 
the said Mr. Johnson, darrn*; ttie term of his dic- 
z 3 
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tatOTship. Naymofe; I will not only obey him, 
like an old Roman, as my dictator, but, like a mo- 
dem Roman, I will implicitly believe in him as my 
pope, and hold him to be infallible while iu the 
^hair; but no longer* More than this he cannot 
well require; for I presume that obedience can 
never be expected when there is neither terror to 
enforce, nor interefl to invite it. 

I confess that I have so much honest English 
pride, or perhaps prejudice about me, as to think 
myself more considerable for whatever contributes 
to the honour, the advantage,, or the ornament of 
my native country. I have therefore a sensible 
pleasure in reflecting upon the rapid progress which 
our language has lately made, and still continues 
to make all over Europe. It is frequently spoken, 
and almost universally underftood, in Holland; 
it is kindly entertained as a relation in the most 
civilized parts of Germany; and it is studied as a 
Jearned language, though yet little spokfe, by all 
those in France and Italy, who either have, or pre- 
tend to have, any learning. 

The spreading the French language over most 
parts of Europe, to the degree of making it almost 
fin universal one, was always reckoned among the 
glories of the reign of Lewis the fourteenth. But 
be it remembered, that the success of his arms first 
opened the way to it; though at the same time it 
must be owned, that a great number of most excel- 
lent authors who flourished in his time, added 
strength and velocity to its progress. Whereas our 
language has made its way singly by its own weight 
and merit, under the conduct of those great leaders, 
Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, Locke, Newton, Swift, 
Pope, Addison, &c. A nobler sort of conquest, 
and a far more glorious triumph, since graced by 
none but willing captives ! 
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These authors, though for the most part but in- 
differently translated into foreign languages, gave 
other nations a sample of the British genius. The 
copies, imperfect as they were, pleased, and ex- 
cited a general desire of seeing the originals: and 
both our authors and our language soon became 
classical. 

But a grammar, a dictionary, and a history of 
pur language, through its several stages, were still 
wanting at home, and importunately called for from 
abroad. Mr. Johnson's labours will now, and, I 
dare say, very fully, supply that want, and greatly 
contribute to the farther spreading of our language 
in other countries. Learners were discouraged by 
finding no standard to resort to, and consequently 
thought it incapable of any. They will now be un- 
deceived and encouraged. 

There are many hints and considerations rela^ 
tive to our language, which I should have taken the 
liberty of suggesting to Mr. Johnson, had I not been 
convinced that they have equally occurred to him : 
but there is one, and a very material one it is, to 
which perhaps he may not have given all the neces- 
sary attention. I mean the genleeler part of our 
language, which owes both its rise and progress to 
my fair countrywomen, whose natural turn is more 
to the copiousness, than to the correctness of dic- 
tion. I would not advise him to be rash enough to . 
proscribe any of those happy redundancies, and lux- 
uriancies of expression, with which they have en*- 
riched our language. They willingly inflict fetters, 
but very unwilhngly submit to wear them. In this 
case his task will be so difficult, that I design, as a 
common friend, to propose in some future paper, 
the mea;is which appear to me the most likely to 
reconcile matters. 
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p. S. I hope that none of my courteous readers 
tvill upon this occasion be so uncourteous, as to 
suspect me of being a hired and interested puff of 
this work; for I most solemnly protest, that neither 
Mr. Johnson, nor any person employed by him, nor 
any bookseller or booksellers concerned in the suc- 
cess of it, have ever offered me the usual compli- 
ment of a pair of gloves or a bottle of wine ; nor 
has even Mr. Dodsley, though my publisher, and, as 
I am informed, deeply interested in the sale of this 
dictionary, so much as invited me to take a bit of 
mutton with him. 



No. 101. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1754. 



When I intimated in my last paper some distrust 
of Mr. Johnson's complaisance to the fairer part 
of his readers, it was because I had a greater opi- 
nion of his impartiality and severity as a judge, than 
of his gallantry as a fine gentleman. And indeed 
I am well aware of the difficulties he would have to 
encounter, if he attempted to reconcile the polite, 
with the grammatical part of our language. Should 
he, by an act of power, banish and attaint many of 
the favourite words and expressions with which the 
ladies have so profusely enriched our language, he 
would excite the indignation of the most formi- 
dable, because the most lovely part of his readers : 
his dictionary would be condemned as a system of 
tyranny, and he himself, like the last Tarquin, run 
the risk of being deposed. So popular and so 
powerful is the female cause ! On the other hand, 
should he, by an act of grace, admit, legitimate and 
incorporate into our language those words and* ex* 
pressions, which, hastily begot, owe their birth to 
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the incontincncy of female eloquence ; what severe 
censures might he not justly apprehend from the 
learned part of his readers, who do not understand 
complaisances of that nature ? 

For my own part, as I am always inclined to 
plead the cause of my fair fellow-subjects, I shall 
now take the liberty of laying before Mr. Johnson 
those arguments which upon this occasion may be 
urged in their favour, as introductory to the t;om- 
promise which I shall humbly offer and conclude 
with. 

Language is indisputably the more immediate 
province of the fair-sex: there they shine, there 
tliey excel.' The torrents of their eloquence, espe- 
cially in the vituperative way, stun all opposition, 
and bear away, in one promiscuous heap, nouns^ 
pronouns, verbs, moods and tenses. If words are 
wanting (which indeed happens but seldom) indig- 
nation instantly makes new ones ; and I have often 
known four or five syllables that never met one an- 
other before, hastily and fortuitously jumbled into 
some word of mighty import. 

Nor is the tender part of our language less 
obliged to that soft and amiable sex; their lova 
being at least as .productive as their indignation. 
Should they lament in an involuntary retirement 
the absence of thfe adored object, they give new 
murmurs to the brook, new soundis to the echo, 
and new notes to the plaintive Philomela. But 
when this happy copiousness flows, as it often does, 
into gentle numbers, good Gods! how is the poeti- 
cal diction enriched, and the poetical licence ex- 
tended ! Even in common conversation, I never see a 
pretty moutli opening to speak, but I expect, and am 
seldom disappointed, some new improvement of our 
language. I remember many very expressive words 
coined in that fair mint. I assisted at the birth of 
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that most significant word flirtation, which 
dropped from the most beautiful mouth in tlie 
world, and which has since received the sanction 
of our most accurate Laureat in one of his come- 
dies. Some inattentive and undiscerning people 
have, I know, taken it to be a term synonymous 
with coquetry; but I lay hold of this opportunity 
to undeceive them, and eventually to inform Mr. 
Johnson, that flirtation is short of coquetry, 
and intimates only the first hints of approximation, 
which subsequent coquetry may reduce to those 
preliminary articles, that commonly end in a defi- 
nitive treaty. 

I was also a witness to the rise and progress of 
that most important verb, to fuzz; which, if not 
of legitimate birth, is at least of fair extraction. As 
I am not sure that it has yet made its way into Mr. 
Johnson's literary retirement, I think myself obliged 
to inform him that it is at present the most useful, 
and the most used word in our language ; since it 
means no less than dealing twice together with the 
same pack of cards, for luck's sake, at whist. 

Not contented with enriching our language by 
words absolutely new, my fair country-women have 
gone still farther, and improved it by the applica* 
tion and extension of old ones to various and very 
different significations. They take a word and 
change it, like a guinea into shillings for pocket 
money, to be employed in the several occasional 
purposes of the day. For instance, the adjective 
VAST and its adverb vastly mean any thing, and 
Are the fashionable words of the most fashionable 
people. A fine woman (under this head I compre- 
hend all fine gentlemen too, not knowing in truth 
where else to place them properly) is vastly obliged, 
or VASTLY offended, vastly glad, or vastly 
sorry. Large objecU -are vastly great, smaU 
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ones are vastly little; and I had lately the plea- 
sure to hear a fine woman pronounce, by a happy 
metonymy, a very small gold snuff-box that was 
produced in company to be vastly pretty, because 
it was so VASTLY little. Mr. Johnson will do well to 
consider seriously to what degree he will restrain . 
the various and extensive significations of tliis great 
word. 

Another very material point still remains to bt 
considered ; I mean tlie orthography of our lan- 
guage, which is at present very various and un- 
settled. 

We have at present two very different orthogra- 
phies, the PEDANTIC, and the polite; the one 
founded upon certain dry crabbed rules of etymology 
and grammar, the other singly upon the justness 
and delicacy of the ear. I am thoroughly per- 
suaded that Mr. Johnson will endeavour to esta- 
blish the former ; and I perfectly agree with him, 
provided it can be quietly brought about. Spel- 
ling, as well as music, is better performed by book, 
than merely by the aar, which may be variously af- 
feded by the same sounds. I therefore most ear- 
nestly recommend to my fair country-women, and 
to their faithful or faitliless servants, the fine gen- 
tlemen of this realm, to surrender, as well for their 
own private, as for the public utility, all their na- 
tural rights and privileges of mis-spelling, which 
they have so long enjoyed, and so vigorously ex- 
erted, I have really known very fatal consequen- 
ces attend that loose and uncertain practice of 
AURICULAR ORTHOGJiAPHY; of which I shall 
produce two instances as a sufficient warning. 

A very fine gentleman wrote a very harmless in- 
nocent letter to a very fine lady, giving her an ac-. 
count of some trifling commissions which he had 
«xecut«d according to l\er orders. This letteFi 
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though directed to the lady, was, by the mistake 
of a servant, delivered to, and opened by the hus- 
band; who finding all his attempts to understand it 
uhsuccessful, took it for granted that it was a con- 
certed cypher, under which a criminal correspon- 
dence, not much to his own honour or advantage, 
was secretly carried on. With the letter in his 
hand, and rage in his heart, he went immediately to 
his wife, and reproached her in the most injurious 
terms with her supposed infidelity. The lady, con- 
scious of her own innocence, calmly requested to see 
the grounds of so unjust an accusation ; and being 
accustomed to the auricular orthography, 
made shift to read to her incensed husband the most 
inoffensive letter that ever was written. The hus- 
band was undeceived, or at least wise enough to 
seem so : for in such nice cases one must not pe- 
remptorily decide. However, as sudden impressions 
are generally pretty strong, he has been observed to 
be more suspicious ever since. 

The other accident had much worse consequen- 
ces. • Matters were happily brought, between a fine 
gentleman and a fine lady, to the decisive period of 
au appointment at a third place. The place xi here 
is always the lover's business, the time when the 
lady's. Accordingly an impatient and rapturous* 
letter from the lover signified to the lady the house 
and street xvhere ; to which a tender answer from 
the lady assented, and appointed the time when,' 
But unfortunately, from the uncertainty of the lo-' 
ver's auricular orthography, the lady mis- 
took both house and street, was conveyed in a 
hackney chair to a wrong one, and in the hurry and 
agitation which ladies are sometimes in upon those 
occasions, rushed into a house where she happened 
to be known, and her intentions consequently dis- 
covered. In the mean time the lover passed three 
4 
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or four hours at the right place, in the alternate 
agonies of impatient and disappointed love, tender 
fear, and anxious jealousy. 

Such examples really make one tremble; and 
will, I am convinced, determine my fair fellow- 
subjects and their adherents, to adopt, and scrupu-^ 
lously conform to Mr, Johnson's rules of true or- 
thography by book. In return to this concession, 
I seriously advise him to publish, by way of appen- 
dix to his great work, a genteel Neological dictio- 
nary, containing those polite, though perhaps not 
strictly grammatical words and phrases, commonly 
used, and sometimes understood, by the B£au 
jfONDE. By such an act of toleration, who knows 
but he may, in time, bring them within the pale of 
the English language ? The best Latin dictiona- 
ries have commonly a short supplemental one an- 
nexed, of the obsolete and barbarous latin words, 
which pedants sometimes borrow to shew their eru- 
dition. Surely then, my country-women, the en- 
richers, the patronesses, and the harmonizers of our 
language, deserve greater indulgence. I must also 
hint to Mr. Johnson, that such a small supplemen- 
tal dictionary will contribute infinitely to the sale 
of the great one; and I make no question but that 
under the protection of that little work, the great 
one will be received in the genteelest houses. We 
shall frequently meet with it in ladies dressing- 
rooms, lying upon the harpsichord, together with 
the knotting bag, and signor Di Giardino's incom- 
parable concerto's; and even sometimes in the 
powder-rooms of our young nobility, upon the same 
shelf with their German flute, their powder mask^ 
and their four-horse whip. 
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No. 102. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1754. 

Frofa-a in lucemfpecloja vocabula rerUM* Ho it. 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
^s an Englishman, I gratefully applaud the zeal 
you shew for ascertaining our language ; and am 
equally ready to acknowledge the use aud even the 
necessity of the ideological dictionary, men- 
tioned in your last paper. I must however beg 
leave so far to dissent from you as to doubt the 
propriety of joining to the fixed and permanent 
standard of our language, a vocabulary of words 
which perish and are forgot within the compass of 
the year. 

That we are obliged to the ladies for most of 
tliese ornaments to our langnage, I readily ac- 
knowledge; but it must also be acknowledged that 
it would be degrading their invention to suppose 
they would desire a perpetuity #f any thing whose 
loss they can so easily supply. It would be no less 
an error to imagine that they wanted a repository 
for their words after they have worn them out, than 
that they wished for a wardrobe to preserve their 
cast-off fashions. Novelty is their pleasure: sin- 
gularity and the love of being before-hand is greatly 
flattering to the female mind. From hence arises 
the present taste for planting, and the pleasure the 
ladies take in shewing their exotics, as giving them 
an opportunity of talking Greek. With what re- 
spectful pleasure do their admirers gaze, while their 
pretty mouths troll out the Toxicodendron, Chry- 
santhemum, Orchis, Tragopogon, Hypericum, and 
the like > 

From hence only can we account for that jargon 
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which the French call the Bon tofiy which they are 
obliged to change continually, as soon as they find 
it prophaned by any other company but one step 
lower than themselves in their degrees of politeness. 
A lady armed with a new word, exults with a con- 
scious superiority, and exercises a tjrranny over 
those who do not understand her, like the delegates 
of the law, with their Capias^ Latitat, and Venire 
facias: but a word which has been a month upon 
the town loses its force, and makes as poor a figure 
as the Jaw put into English. 

In order therefore to interpret every new word, 
and what is still more important, to give the differ- 
ent acceptations of the same words, according to 
the various senses in which they are received and 
understood in the different parts of this extensive 
metropolis, I would recommend a small portable 
vocabulary to be annually published and bound up 
with the almanack. It is of great consequence that 
a work of this nature should be duly and carefully 
executed, because though it is very grievous to be 
ignorant, it is much more terrible to be deceived or 
misled ; and this is greatly to be apprehended from 
the abuse of turning old words from their former 
signification to a sense not only very different, but 
often directly contrary to it. Tlie coining a new 
word, that is to say, a new sound, which had no~ 
sense previously affixed to it, will probably have no 
other ill effect than puzzling, for a while the under- 
standing and memory : but what shall we say to 
the turn which the present age has taken of giving 
an entire new sense to words and expressions, and 
that in so delicate a case as the characters of men? 
1 remember when a certain person informed a large 
company at the polite end of the town, that, in the 
city, a GOOD MAN was a term meant to denote a 
tnw who was able and ready at all times to pay a 
AX2 
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bill at Bight^ the whole assembly shook their heads, 
and thought it was a strange perversion of language, 
^nd yet these very persons are not aware that the 
phrases they commonly use would appear equally 
strange on thfe other side Temple-bar. A sillt 
FElLLaw, for instance, would there be thought a 
weak young man, who had been so often imposed 
.upon tliat he was not worth a groat; instead of that, 
it is the most common term for one who possesses 
the very fortune, talents, mistress or preferment 
which his describer wishes to have. In like man- 
ner, a SILLY WOMAN implies one who is more 
beautiful, young, happy, and good-natured than 
the rest of her female acquaintance. Odd man is 
a term we frequently hear vociferated in the streets, 
when a chairman is in want of a partner. But when 
a lady of quality orders her porter to let in no odd 
PEOPLE, she means all decent, grave men, women 
who have never been talked of, many of her own 
relations, and all her husband's. 

Besides those words which owe their rise to ca- 
price or accident, there are many which having 
been long confined to particular professions, offices, j 
districts, climates, &c. are brought into public use 
by fashion, or the reigning topic on which conver- 
sation has happened to dwell for any considerable 
time. During the great rebellion they talked uni- 
versally the language of tlie scriptures. To ytnar 
tents^ Ifiaeif was the well-known cry of faction 
in the streets. They beat the enemy^cwi Dan eoen 
unto Beer/hebaf and expressed themselves in a man- 
ner which must have been totally unintelligible^ ex- i 
cept in those extraordinary times, when people of 
all sorts happened to read the Bible. To these 
succeeded the wits of CiiAaLEs's days; to un- 
derstand whom it was necessary to have remem- 
bered a great deal of bad poetry; as they gene* 
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I rally began or concluded their discourse with a 
t couplet. In our memory the late war, which be- 
gan at sea, filled our mouths with terms from that 
I element. The land war not only enlarged the size 

of our swords and hats, but of our words also. The 
peace taught us the language of the secretary's 
ofiBce. Our country squires made treaties about 
their game, and ladies negodated the meeting of 
their lap-dogs. Parliamentary language has been 
used without doors. We drink claret or port ac- 
cording to the state of our Jinances. To spend a 
week in the country or town is a measure ; and if 
■we dislike the measure, we put a negative upon it. 
With the rails and buildings of the Chinese, we 
adopted also for a while, their language. A doll of 
that country we called a joss, and a slight building 
a pagoda. For that year we talked of nothing but 
palanquinSj nabobs, mandarins, junks, sepoys, &c. 
, "To what was this owing, but the war in tlie East- 

Indies ? 

I would therefore farther propose, in order to 

I reiider thia work complete* that a supplement be 

I added to it, which shail be an explanation of the 

I words, figures and forms of speech of the country, 

that will most probably be the subject of conversa- 

I tion for the ensuing year. For instance : Whoever 

considers the destination of our present expedition* 

must think it high time to publish an interpretation 

of West-India phrases, which will soon become so 

current among us, that no man will be fit to appear 

in company, who shall not be able to ornament his 

discourse with those jewels. For my part, I wish 

such a work had been published time enough to 

have assisted me in readmg the following extract of 

a letter from one of our colonies. 

*The Chippowai/s and run daks are still very 

troublesome. Last week they scalped one of our 

A A 3 
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Indians : but the Six nations continue firm ; aod at 
a meeting of Sachems it was determined to take up 
the hatchet^ and make the war-kettle boil. ITie French 
desired to smoak the caly.met of peace; but the half- 
king would not consent. They offered the speech- 
belt y but it was refused. Our governor has received 
an account of their proceedings, together with a 
string of vcampumy and a bundle of skins to brighten 
the chamJ 

A work of this kind, if well executed, cannot fail 
to make the fortune of the undertaker: for I am 
convinced that a guide to the new-english 
tongue must have as great a sale as the British Peer- 
age, Baronetage, Register of Races, List of the 
Houses, and other such-like nomenclators, which 
constitute the useful part of the modern library. 

I am. Sir, 

Four most humble fervanfy 

CD. 
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I AM never better pleased than when I can vindir 
cate the honour of my native country ; at the same 
time I would not endeavour to defend it prepos- 
terously, nor to contradict the eyes, the senses of 
mankind, out of stark good patriotism. The fluc- 
tuating condition of the things of this world neces- 
sarily produces a change in manners and morals, as 
well as in the face of countries and cities. Cli- 
mates cannot operate so powerfully on constitu- 
tions, as to preserve the same character perpetually 
to the same nations. 1 do not doubt but in some 
age of the world the Boeotians will be a very lively 
whimsical people, and famous for their repartees; 
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( and that our neighbour islanders will be remarkable 
for the truth of their ideas, and for the precision 
with which they will deliver their conceptions. 
Some men are so bigotted to antiiquated notions, 
that if they were, even in this age, to write a pane- 
gyric on old England, they would cram their com* 
position with encomiums on our good-nature, our 
bravery, and our hospitality. This indeed might 
be a panegyric on old England, but would have 
very little resemblance to the modem characteris- 
ticis of the nation. Our good-nature was necessa- 
rily soured by the spirit of party; our courage has 
been a little cramped by the act of parliament that 
restrained prize-fighting; and hospitality is totally 
impracticable, since a much more laudable custom 
has been introduced, and prevailed universally, of 
paying the servants of other people much more 
than their master's dinner cost. Yet we shall al- 
ways have virtues sufficient to countenance very 
exalted panegyrics : and if some of our more he- 
roic qualities are grown obsolete, others of a gentler 
cast, and better caiculated for the help of society, 
have grown up and diffused themselves in tlieir 
room. While we were rough and bold, we could 
not be polite; while we feasted half a dozen wapen- 
takes with sirloins of beef, and sheep roasted whole, 
we could not attend to the mechanism of a plate, no 
iigger than a crown piece, loaded with the legs of 
/canary birds, dressed d la Pompadour, 

^ ^ Let nobody fttart at my calling this a polite na- 
tion. It shall be the business of this paper to prove 
that we are the most polite nation in Europe ; and 
that France must yield to us in the extreme delicacy 
of our refinements. I might urge, as a glaring in- 
stance in which that nation has forfeited her title 
to politeness, the impertinent spirit of her parlia"* 
ments, which, though couched in very civilly*worde4 
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remonstrances, is certainly at bottom very ill-bred. 
They have contradicted their monarch, and crossed 
his clergy in a manner not to be defended by a peo- 
ple who pique themselves upon complaisance and 
attentions. — But I abominate politics: and when I 
am writing in defence of politeness, shall certainly 
not blend so coarse a subject w^ith so civil a theme. 
It is not virtue that constitutes the politeness of a 
nation, but the art of reducing vice to a system that 
does not shock society. Politeness (as I under- 
stand the word) is an universal desire of pleasing othert 
{that are not too much heloto one) in trijUes^for a Uttlc 
time; and of making ones intercourse with them agreeable 
to both parties, by civiUtt/ without ceremony, by ease with" 
out brutality, by complaisance without flattery, by ac^ 
quiescence without sincerity^ A clergyman who puts 
his patron into a sweat by driving him round the 
room, till he has found the coolest place for him, is 
not polite. When Bubbamira changes her handker- 
chief before you, and wipes her neck, rather than leave 
you alone while she should perform the refreshing of- 
fice in tlie next room, I should think she is not polite^ 
When Boncoeur shivers on your dreary hill, where 
for twenty years you have been vainly endeavour- 
ing to raise reluctmit plantations, and yet profess 
that only some of the trees have been a little kept 
back by the late dry season, he is not polite ; he i^ 
more ; he is kind. When Sophia is really pleased 
with the stench of a kennel, because her husband 
likes that she should go and look at a favourite lit- 
ter, she must not pretend to politeness ; she is only 
a good wife. If this definition, and these instances 
are allowed me, it will be difficult to maintain that 
the nations who have had the most extensive renown 
for politeness, had any pretensions to it. The Greeks 
called all the rest of the world barbarians : the Ro- 
mitfis weQt still farther, and treated them as sugh« 
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Alexander, the foest-bred hero amongst the former, 
I must own, was polite, and shewed great atten- 
tions for Darius's family; but I question, if be had 
not extended his attentions a little farther to 
the princess Statira, whether he could be pro« 
nounced quite well-bred. As to the Romans, so 
far were they from having any notion of treating 
foreigners with regard, that there is not one classic 
author that mentions a single ball or masquerade 
given to any stranger of distinction. Nay, it was 
a common practic e with them to tie kings, queens, 
and women of the first fashion of other countries 
in couples, like hounds, and drag them along their 
via Piccadillia in triumph, for the entertainment of 
their shop-keepers and prentices. A practice that 
we should look upon with horror ! What would 
the Examiner have said, if the duke of Marlbo- 
rough had hauled marshal Tallard to St. Paul's or 
tlie Royal Exchange, behind his chariot ? How de- 
servedly would the French have called us sayaoes, 
if we had made marshal Bellisle pace along the 
kennel in Fleet-street* or up Holbourn, while some 
of our ministers or generals called it an ovation ? 

The French, who attempt to succeed the Romans 
in empire, and who affect to have succeeded them 
in politeness, have adopted the same way of think- 
ing, though so contrary to true good-breeding. 
They have no idea that an Englishman or a German 
ever sees a suit of cloaths till he arrives at Paris. 
They wonder, if you talk of a coach at Vienna, or 
of a soupe at London; and are so confident of 
having monopolized all the arts of civilized life, 
that with the greatest complaisance in the world, 
they affirm to you, that they suppose your dukes 
and dutchesses live in caves, witli only the property 
of wider forests than ordinary, and that les mi lords 
Anglm^ with a great deal of money, live upon raw 
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flesh, and ride races vrithout breeches or saddles. 
At their houses they receive you with wonder that 
shocks you, or with indifference that mortifies you; 
and if they put themselves to the torture of con- 
versing with you, after you have taken infinite 
pains to acquire their language, it is merely to in- 
form you, that you neither know how to dress like 
a sensible man, nor to eat, drink, game, or divert 
yourself like a christian. How different are our 
ATTENTIONS to foreigners! huw open our houses 
to their nobility, our purses to their tradesmen! 
But without drawing antitheses between our polite- 
ness and their ill-breeding, I shall produce an in- 
stance in which we have pushed our refinements on 
the duties of society beyond what the most civilized 
nations ever imagined. We are not only well-bred 
in common intercourse, but our very crimes are 
transacted with such a softness of manners, that 
though they may injure^ they are sure never to 
affront our neighbour. The instance I mean, is, the 
extreme good^breeding that has been introduced 
into the science of robbery; which (considering 
how very frequent it is become) would really grow 
a nuisance to soci(5ty, if the professors of it had not 
taken all imaginable precautions to make it as civil 
a commerce, as gaming, conveyancing, toad-eating, 
pimping, or any of the money-inveigling arts, which 
have already got an established footing in the world, 
A highwayman would be reckoned a brute, a 
MONSTER, if he had not ail manner of attention 
not to fright en the ladies; and none of the great Mr, 
Nash's laws are more sacred than that of restoring 
any favourite bauble to which a robbed lady has «^ 
particular partiality, Now turn your eyes to France, 
No people upon earth has less of the s^avoir mre 
than their banditti. No Tartar has less douceur iu 
his manner than a French highwajonan. He takea 
your money without making you a bow, and your 
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life without tn&klng yoa an apology^ This obligea 
their government to keep up a numerous guSty a 
severe police, racks, gibbets, and twenty trouble- 
some things, which might ail be avoided, if they 
would only reckon and breed up their thieves to be 
good company, I know that some of our latest im- 
ported young gentlemen affirm that the sieur Man- 
drieu, the terror of the eastern provinces, learned 
to dance of Marseille himself^ and has frequently 
supped with the incomparable Jelliot. But till I 
hear whether he dies like a gentleman, I shall forbear 
to rank him with the petit-maitres of our own Ty- 
burn. How extreme is the politesse of the latter ! 
Mrs. Chenevix has not more insinuation when she 
sells a snufF-box of papier mache, or a bergamot 
toothpick-case, than a highwayman when he begs 
to know if you have no rings or bank-bills. 

An acquaintance of mine was robbed a few years 
ago, and very near shot through the head by the 
going off of a pistol of the accomplished Mr. 
1\I*Lean ; yet the whole affair was conducted with 
the greatest good-breeding on both sides. The 
robber, who had only taken a purse this xoayy be- 
cause he had that morning been disappointed of 
marrying a great fortune, no sooner returned to 
his lodgings, than he sent the gentleman two letters 
of excuses, which, with less wit than the epistles of 
Voiture, had ten times more -natural and easy po^ 
liteness in the turn of their expression. In the 
postscript, he appointed a meeting at Tyburn at. 
twelve at night, where the gentleman might pur-, 
chase again any trifles he had lost; and my friend 
has been blamed for not accepting the rendezvous, 
as it seemed liable to be construed by ill-natured 
people into a doubt of the hwiour of a man, who^ 
had given, hin^ all the satisfaction in )^i% pow^r, ,foc. 
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having mluekUy been near shooting him througib 
the head. 

The Lacedaemonians were the only people, ex* 
cept the English, who seem to have put robbery on 
a right foot ; and I have often wondered bow a na* 
tion that had delicacy enough to understand rob- 
bing on the highway, should at the same time have 
been so barbarous, as to esteem poverty, black* 
broth, and virtue! We had no highwaymen, that 
were men of fashion, till we had exploded plum- 
porridge. 

But of all the gentlemen of the road who have 
conformed to the manners of the great world, 
none seem to me to have carried true polite- 
19 ESS so far as a late adventurer, whom I beg leave 
to introduce to my readers under the title of the 
VISITING HIGHWAYMAN. This refined person 
made it a rule to rob none but people he visited; 
and whenever he designed an impromptu of that 
kind, dressed himself in a rich suit, went to the 
lady's house, asked for her, and not finding her at 
home,7e^ his name with her porter, after inquiring 
which way she was gone. He then followed, or 
met her on her return home, propofed bis demands, 
which were generally for some favourite ring or 
tnuff-box that he had seen her wear, and which he 
had a mind to wear for her sake ; and then letting 
her know that he had been to wait on her, took his 
leave with a cool bow, and without scampering 
away, as other men of fashion do from a visit with 
really the appearance of having stolen something. 

As I do not doubt but such of my fair readers, 
as propose hemg at home this winter, will be impa- 
tient to send this charming smuggler (Charles Fle- 
ming by name) a card for their assemblies, I ajn 
iorry to tel\them that he was hanged last week. 
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No. 104. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1754, 



Stria cum p^ssim^ fuod dtUctamtia malim 
Scribirt, tm causa is, Ltitor^ Mait, 

This being the day after the festival of Christmas, 
as also the last Thursday of the old year, I feel my- 
self in a manner called upon for a paper suitable to 
the solemnity of the occasion. But upon reflection I 
find it necessary to reject any such consideration, for 
the same reason that I have hitherto declined giving 
too serious a turn to the generality of these essays. 
Papers of pleasantry, enforcing some lesser duty, or 
reprehending some fashionable folly, will be of more 
real use than the finest writing and most virtuous 
moral, which few or none will be at the pains to 
read through. I do not mean to reproach the age 
with having no delight in any thing serious ; but I 
cannot help observing, that the demand for moral 
essays (and the present times have produced many 
excellent ones) has of late fallen very short of their 
acknowledged merits. 

The world has always considered amusement to 
be the principal end of a public paper : and though 
it is the duty of a writer to take care that some use«^ 
ful moral be inculcated, yet unless he be happy ia 
the peculiar talent of couching it under the ap-* 
pearance of mere entertainment, his compositions 
will be useless : his readers will sleep over his un- 
enlivened instructions, or be disgusted at his too 
frequently overhauling old womrout subjects, and 
retailing what is to be found in ev6ry library in ibe 
kingdom. . 

VOL. XXVII. B B 
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Imiocetit mirth and levity are more apparently 
the province of such an undertaking as this: but 
whether they are really so or not, while mankind 
agree to think so, the writer who shall happen to be 
of a different opinion, must soon find himself 
obliged either to lay aside his prejudices or his pen. 
Nor ought it to be supposed in the present times, 
when every general topic is exhausted, that there 
can be any other way of engaging the attention, 
than by representing the manners as fast as they 
change, and enforcing the novelty of them with all 
the powers of drawing, and heightening it with all 
the colouring of humour. The only danger is, lest 
the habit of levity should tend to the admission of 
any thing contrary to tlie design of such a work^ 
To this I can only say, that the greatest Care has 
been taken in the course of these papers to weigh 
and consider the tendency of every sentiment and 
expression ; and if any thing improper has obtained 
a place in them, I can truly assert that it has been 
only owing to that inadvertency which attends 8 
various publication; and which is so inevitable; 
that (however extraordinary it may seem to those 
who are now to be told it) it is notorious that 
4here . are papers printed in the Guardian which 
were written in artful ridicule of the very under- 
takers of tliat work, and their most particular 
friends. 

In writings of humour, figures are sometimes used 
of so delicate a nature, that it shall often happen 
that some people will see things in a direct contrary 
sense to what the author and the majority of read- 
ers understand them. To such the most innocent 
irony may appear irreligion or wickedness. But 
in tfie mis^ppreliension of this figure, it is not al-' 
ways that the reader is to blame. A great deal of 
irony may seem very clear to the writer/ which may 
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not be so properly managed as to be safely trusted 
to the various capacities and apprehensions of all 
sorts of readers. In such cases the conductor of a 
paper will be liable to various kinds of censure, 
though in reality nothing can be proved against 
him but want of judgment. 

Having given my general reasons against the too 
frequent writing of serious papers, it may not be 
improper to speak more particular!/ of the season 
which gave rise to these reflections, and to shew 
that as matters stand at present, it would not even 
be a sanction for such kind of compositions. Our 
ancestors considered Christmas in the double light 
of a holy commemoration, and a chearful festival ; 
and accordingly distinguished it by devotion, by 
vacation from business, by merriment and hospi- 
tality. They seemed eagerly bent to make them- 
selves and every body about them happy. With 
what punctual zeal did they wish one another a 
merry Christmas ! and what an omission would it 
have been thought, to have concluded a letter with- 
out the compliments of the season ! The great hall 
resounded with the tumultuous joys of servants and 
tenants, and the gambols they played served as 
amusement to the lord of the mansion and his fa- 
mily, who, by encouraging every art conducive to 
mirth knd entertainment, endeavoured to soften 
the rigour of the season, and to mitigate the influ- 
ence of winter, What a fund of delight was the 
chusing King and Queen upon Twelfth-night ! and 
how greatly ought we to regret the neglect of mince- 
pies, which, besides the idea of merry-making in- 
separable from them, were always considered as 
the test of schismatics ! How zealously Were they 
swallowed by the orthodox, to the utter confusion 
of all fanatical recusants ! If any country gentie- 
fi^ian should be so unfortunate in this age as to Uo 
3 ?? 
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under a suspicion of heresy, where will he find so 
easy a method of acquitting himself^ as by the or- 
deal of plum-porridge ? 

To account for a revolution which has rendered 
this season (so eminently distinguished formerly) 
now so little different from the rest of the year, will 
be no difficult task. The share which devotion bad 
in the solemnization of Christmas is greatly re- 
duced ; and it is not to be expected, that those who 
have no religion at any other time of the year, 
should suddenly bring their minds from a habit of 
dissipation to a temper not very easy to be taken 
up with the day. As to the influence which vaca- 
tion from business and festal mirth have had in the 
celebration of the holidays, they can have no par- 
ticular effect in the present times, when almost 
every day is spent like an anniversary rejoicing, 
when every dinner is a feast, the very tasting of our 
wines hard drinking, and our common play gaming. 
Jt is not therefore to be wondered at, that there is 
nothing remaining in this town to characterize the 
time, but the orange and rosemary, and the bell- 
man's verses. 

The Romans allotted this month to the celebra- 
tion of the feastcalled the Saturnalia. During these 
holidays every servant had the liberty of saying 
what he pleased to his master with impunity. 

— ^— - Agtj Rl>ertate Decembrif 
^ando iia majores tf§IueruMt, utere > 

I wish with all my heart that the same indulgence 
was allowed to servants in these times, provided 
that it would be a restraint upon their licentious- 
ness through the rest of the year. 

The most fatal revolution, and what principally 
concerns this season, is the too general desertion 
of the country, the great scene of hospitality. Of 
all the follies of this age^ it is the least to be ac* 
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counted for, how sipall a part of such as tlirong to 
London in the winter, are those who either go upon 
the plea of business, or to amuse themselves with 
what were formerly called the pleasures of the 
place. Tliere are the theatres, music, and I may 
add many other entertainments, which are only to 
be had in perfection in the metropolis: but it is 
really a fact, that^yt^^lteparts in four of those who 
crowd the houses tivhic^ are already built, and who 
are now taking leases of foundations which are to 
be houses as fast a.^^h3n(i^s^can make them, come to 
town with the sole vi^IKf of passing their time over a 
card-table. 

To what this is owing I am at a loss to conceive ; 
but I have at least the satisfaction of saying, that I 
have not contributed to the growth of this folly ; 
nor do I find, upon a review of all my papers, that 
I have painted this town in such glowing and irre- 
sistible colours, as to have caused this forcible at- 
traction. I have not so much as given an ironical 
commendation of crowds, which seem to be the 
great allurements ; nor have I any where attempted 
to put the pleasures of the town in competition 
with those of the country. On the contrary, it has 
been, and will be, my care during the continuance 
of this work, to delineate the manners and fashions 
of a town-life so truly and impartially, as rather to 
satisfy than excite the curiosity of a country reader, 
who may be desirous to know what is doing in the 
world. If at any time I should allow the metropo- 
lis its due praises, as being the great mart for arts, 
sciences, and erudition, I ought not to be accused of 
influencing those persons who pay their visits to it 
upon very different considerations: nor can any 
thing I shall say, of the tendency above-mentioned^ 
be pleaded in excuse for conung up to town merely 
to play at7vard;s« 
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P.S. It would be dealing ungratefully by my 
correspondents, if at the close of this second year 
I forgot to acknowledge the many obligations I owe 
them. It may also be necessary to add, tliat seve- 
ral letters are come to hand, which are not re- 
jected, but postponed. 




END OP VOL. XXVII# 
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